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A PARABLE. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


I Bore a gourd of precious water-drops, 
Across the desert faring. One by one 

They filtered through a tiny rept, and lo! 
When the hot noon glared sullenly, and I 

Was a quench my thirst, the gourd was 


vo 
And no drop held to ease me of my pain. 


Far off fair summits gleamed. Their spread- 
ing palms 

I saw and knew the water-founts were near. 
A tender mist hung overthem. Almost 
I heard a soft wind call. My weary feet 
I turned and set myself those shining bhights 
To gain. All the long day I toiled, athirst 
And sorrowful; and then the sunset came, 
Blinding my eyes a space with pitiless, 
Strong splendor. When again clearly I saw, 
Summits and palms had vanished, and I knew 
I bad pursued the mirage and my strength 
Was spent. 

I sit me down to die, and yet 
I might have lived had I kept closer guard 
On that small rent my last hope filtered 

through— 
A little rent, that seemed too small for harm, 
Yet large enough to waste and lose my all. 
Lonpox, ENGLAND. 





NATIONAL PRAYERS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Two Sundays will long be remembered 
in America as days when the nation, in 
despair of all human aid, has given itself to 
earnest, importunate prayer. The first was 
the day after the assault upon the President, 
and the second just eight weeks later. On 
the first there was terrible excitement, and 
men prayed, as drowning men may pray, 
almost instinctively. On the second all 
wascalm. There had been time to reflect 
upon the situation of the country and to 
realize that its destiny did not depend upon 
the life of any one man. There had been 
time to question the value of prayer; but 
there was not less symputhy for the Presi- 
dent and, so far as my observation went, 
not less faith in prayer. There was cer- 
tainly need of a stronger faith, in view of 


the known facts in regard to his physical’ 


condition, than there was when all was in 
doubt, as at first. 

What was the use of all this prayer? Did 
it do any good? It is easy to give a rhe- 
torical answer, and to speak of the sublime 
spectacle of a nation on its knees, recognizing 
its dependence upon God; but we need some- 
thing more practical than this. And by we! 
do not mean to include Atheists, who will- 
fully shut their eyes to everything but second 
causes. For them all prayer is an absurd- 
ity. We who believe in God and in prayer 
have asked ourselves these questions. We 
helieve that God permitted the assassin to 
fire this shot. We believe that he might 
have prevented it; but that in his wisdom 
he did not choose to doso. In this sense it 
was his act. We have asked him to mitigate 
the dreaded consequences of this act by 
sparing the life of the President. Have 
our prayers been answered? 

In answering this question, there are cer- 
tain things to be considered. God deals 
with nations on the same principles that he 
deals with individuals. National sins are 
punished by national calamities, and, as 
nations are not immortal, the full force of 
this punishment is temporal. When an in- 





dividual asks to be saved from the evil con- 
sequences of his sin, he is required, first of 
all, to repent of it and forsake it. The Old 
Testament record of God’s dealing with 
Jews affords abundant evidence of the fact 
that he requires the same thing of nations. 
As a general rule, we find a threat of pun- 
ishment accompanied with the promise that, 
if the nation will forsake its sin and turn to 
God, the judgment threatened shall be 
averted. We find, too, that when the Jews 
did not repent of their sins and forsake 
them, God often used the neighboring bea- 
then nations as his unconscious instruments 


to runish them. 
The assassination of President Garfield 


was & judgment upon our nation. A base 
and degraded man, with no fear of God in 
his heart, was the unconscious instrument 
of Jehovah, and will be justly punished for 
his crime, as God punished the heathen na- 
tions far their crimes against the Jews. We 
had eight weeks while we were praying to 
consider our national sins, to repent of 
them and forsake them. Did we doit? If 
not, we had no right to expect an answer to 
our prayers. If we did, then we may be sure 
that our prayers were answered, and that we 
shall be saved from the dreaded cconsequen- 
ces of this crime. God does nct slwaysan- 
swer our prayers exactly in the way that we 
point out; but he gives us either the thing 
we ask or something better. His Love is 
guided by his Wisdom. 

It is not easy to answer this question: 
“Did we do it?” One individual among 
fifty millions feels powerless at first when 
he asks himself: ‘‘How can I repent of a 
national sin and forsake it?” But the 
nation is made up of individuals. It can- 
not act except as individunls act. It is for 
each individual to ask himself the question 
What is the sin which has brought this 
judgment upon the nation? How far am I 
responsible for it? and to resolve that, so 
far as his influence goes, the nation shall 
be made to forsake it. 

The religious press may be taken as an 
index of the feeling of Christian men in the 
country, and I have anxiously read the 
papers during these two months, to see if I 
could find an answer to this question: ‘‘ Did 
we do it?” Ihave found much less on the 
subject than I expected to find, which I 
take to be an evidence that there has not 
been the heart-searching that would have 
been expected from so much earnest prayer, 
or that Christians have to some extent 
failed to recognize their personal responsi- 
bility for national sins. So far as it has 
been discussed, it has been said that this 
crime was a result of the “spoils system,” 
and ought to lead to its abolition and the 
establishment of some reasonable system of 
Civil Service. There is truth in this state- 
ment. The “spoils system” is a curse to 
the country, and in some sense it may be 
said that this crime grew out of it; but is 
this the sin which is to be repented of and 
forsaken? If so, how many Christian men 
in the country have realized this sin and re- 
pented of it? I should like to see the sin- 
fulness of it explained 20 fully that no 
Christian man could fail to feel his respon- 
sibility for it. For my own part, it seems 
to be only one manifestation of a national sin 
which shows itself also in many other forms. 
Suppose we go back to the last presidential 
election, or further back, to the nominat- 
ing conventions. How were these con- 
ducted? How about the election in Indi- 
apa, which decided the fate of the party? 





Let any man read Mr. Arthur's speech at 
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the dinner given at Delmonico’s, and then 
honestly ask himself whether the Nation 
has not something more to repent of than 
the “spoils system” of Civil Service.” 
There is an intimate connection between 
this and corruption in the elections; but 
let us not, at this solemn hour, forget or 
hide the depth of our national guilt. I 
doubt whether the man who shot the Pres- 
ident was morally more depraved and 
guilty than the man who. forged the 
Chinese letter and those who knowingly 
circulated the forgery. We not only ap- 
point partisans to public offices as a reward 
for service done to the party; but we are 
ready to adopt any means, however base 
and corrupt, to secure a party triumph. 
We see the same spirit in the struggle for 
wealth. Anything is allowable which in- 
sures success, It seems to me that our 
national sin lies in the direction of this 
readiness to sacrifice the right to expedien- 
cy and the desire of power. It seems to 
me that this is what every Christian man 
has to repent of and resist with all his influ- 
ence, if he would have the prayers of the 
nation answered and God’s judgments 
turned aside. Individual Christians are 
responsitile for this national sin in differ- 
ent ways and different degrees. We all 
have need to pray that God would make us 
undérstand our sin, that we may repent of 
it and forsake it. 

Much good has come already from this 
calamity. The nation has been humbled. 
Its best and purest sympathies have been 
stirred tothe bottom. Its thoughts have 
been turned to God. It has realized to 
some extent that this crime was the result 
of something wrong in the nation itself; 
that the President was not an ordinary suf- 
ferer, but was in some sense suffering for 
the nation. But the great practical work 
of purification remains to be done. If it be 
done, he will not have suffered in vain and 
our prayers will nut have gone unan- 
swered. 





SUNDAY IN TREVES. 
BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D. D. 


Once more about my Sunday in this old 
town. Ihave spoken of the scriptural in- 
scriptions, which are profusely lettered on 
the walls of the Basilica. First, let me 
note that the great arch over the altar, 
which spans the broad space of the apse 
and overhangs the sanctuary like a rainbow, 
is most appropriately adorned with the 
words of the Apocalyptic hymn: ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb tbat was slain to receive 
power,” etc, Correspondingly, the frieze 
that runs round the apse, under its roofing, 
is lettered: ‘‘Ccme unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,” etc. Where 
a chantry chapel might be found in a Rom- 
ish cathedral, with a mass-mongering inti- 
mation of its ‘‘ privilege,” by Papal prerog- 
ative, to release a soul from Purgatory for 
every mass there performed, I was pleased 
to observe the text: ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.” I noted, also, as per- 
haps a tribute to the combined Igtheran 
and Calvinistic tone of the state church, the 
text: ‘‘ For by grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the 
gift of God”—a text in which the charac- 
teristic ideas of the two great Continental 
reformers are so happily blended that the 
disproportionate forms of solifidianism and 
irresistible conversion disappear, when one 
reflects on al] the text contains. Let me 
come to the solemnities of the day. 
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The women came in, as always, first and 
sat on one side of the central alley. This 
is a primitive feature. This division of the 
sexes in public worship, I mean; not the 
lagging behind of men. About half as 
mavy men as women were present, finally; 
save only that the soldiers of the neighbor- 
ing garrison were marched in and took their 
places in fine order, filling up the men’s 
side. I literally took the lowest seat; but 
the sexton came to me and said: ‘Come up 
higher.” I obeyed, and was placed advan- 
tageously in many respects. A respectable 
and devout layman handed me a hymnal, 
and indicated the hymn which was about 
to begin. Then the swell of that majestic 
organ! They ‘‘voice” their organs in 
Germany better than we do. Ours are 
concert-organs and require other instru- 
ments to help them; but the German 
organs give us, truly, 

“ Cecilia's mingled world of sound.” 


And then how nobly broke in those German 
voices! Not so grandly as I have heard in 
a Lutheran congregation at Dresden, for 
the soldiers did not sing, I fear, and the 
other men were not so numerous as they 
ought to have been. Still, as compared 
with American congregations (ond ] dang... 
pretend that those of my own di a 
be excepted), their singing was superb. 

The hymn, too, was one of those which 

abound in German collections; meritorious 
as poetry and full of pious emotion. This, 

like others which followed, was also sound 
and orthodox as to its doctrinal base. 

While the singing was going on, two 
pastors entered in gowns, and one of them 
went to the ambon, appointed for the serv- 
ice. The office was an elementary liturgy, 
with swelling musical responses, which 
came in with fine effect. The familiar 
forms, ‘‘ The Lord be with you,” etc., were 
not wanting, nor appropriate doxologies, 
with the Hallelujah. Some prayers not in 
the Office-book were said by the officiating 
minister, but he seemed not to be extem- 
porizing. The musical parts that followed 
were simple and very touching, The epistle 
for the day was read (from the Hebrews), 
followed by the ‘‘ Gospel,” which proved to 
be from the Acts of the Apostles. The 
‘‘ Fifth Gospel,” orthe ‘‘ Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost,” it has been not inappropriately 
called; but liturgically the rule has always 
been to use it sometimes instead of an epis- 
tle, but never instead of a portion from 
the four Evangelists, in this place. The 
“Glory be to thee, O Lord,” which in An- 
glican churches is ‘‘said or sung” before 
the Gospel for the day, was sung at the 
close, instead. The Apostles’ Creed was 
not forgotten. During another hymn a 
venerable pastor ascended the pulpit. This 
was Dr. Spiess, as I afterward learned, and 
he who had previously officiated was pas- 
tor Klein. Both were fine-looking men. 
Dr. Spiess, it struck me, resembled some- 
what our friend, Dr. Schaff. I ought to have 
said that *‘ the Gospel” was part of St. 
Stephen’s sermon. The baptism of the 
Eunuch by St. Philip was also read in part 
of the service. Strange that already I have 
got somewhat confused as to the where and 
and how. 

When the reverend pastor was about to 
name his text, all rose. He said: ‘‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Curist and the 
love of Gop and the fellowship of the 
Hoty Gost be with you all. Amen.” 
He then read a passage of Holy Scripture 
at some length as his text, adding the ejac- 
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alation “‘Sanctify us through Thy truth. 
Thy Word is truth,” which struck me as & 
beautiful form. He preached without 
manuscript, very simply and effectively 
and largely quoting the Holy Scriptures. 
These quotations were refreshing to me, 
but I so imperfectly understood the sermon 
that I cannot attempt any outline of its 
argument. The sermon ended, there were 
certain forms of prayer and benediction 
used by the preacher, who then retired. 
Part of a hymn was sung, and Pastor Klein 
went to the middle of the altar, where he 
pronounced a prayer, like that ‘‘for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church Militant” 
in the Anglican office. Then followed the 
benediction, and after one verse of a hymn 
the congregation began to disperse. The 
sexton politely came to me and asked me 
to gointo the vestry. Accordingly, I shook 
hands with the reverend pastors, and ex- 
changed a few words with them In a Chris- 
tian spirit, which they cordially recipro- 
cated. There was an evening office at 3 
o'clock, and I was desirous to see how that 
was attended. Sol went again. The vast 
Basilica hardly contained fifty souls, not 
half of whom were men. A young and 
well-looking minister entered, and went 
directly to the pulpit, where, after a few 
brief devotions, he preached on St. 
Stephen's preaching, and referred to Luther 
as one of whom it might also be said 
‘They were not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit by which he spake” This 
young and pleasing divine wag ** Divisions- 
pfarrer Hofmann.” 

With no idle curiosity had I thus ob- 
served what I have candidly noted. Lam 
officially, in my own communion, con- 
nected with our foreign relations and am 
specially interested in the Old Catholic 
movements, in Germany and elsewhere. I 
have been anxious to form an enlightened 
opinion upon all questions bearing upon 
those movements, and to judge whether 
there is a better prospect before them than 
that miserable failure which has so often 
been predicted. I have asked myself: What 
has arrested the Lutheran reformation in 
Germany? Has it hopes of a revival? 
How is it that in such a city us Tréves 
thousands cau believe in ‘‘ the Holy Coat” 
and support a system which makes mer- 
chandise of souls out of such a gross and 
palpable imposition? Ido not pretend to 
answer these questions; but they have 
greatly exercised my spirits. I wish now 
to add a few reflections on what I have de- 
scribed, candidly stating my impressions, 
but in a spirit of love, not of censure, much 
less of reproach. 

First of all, it struck me that something 
is wrong in the working of such a sublime 
and historic place of worship as this Basil- 
ica. It stands empty and elose-shut all 
the week. The stranger who wishes to see 
it rings a bell and pays a fee. A most in- 
telligent American traveler, who has wiit- 
ten a book on tne Moselle, dismisses it 
with the remark: “In its dimensions alone 
exists its only remaining interest, its walls 
being ten feet thick and one hundred feet 
high.” Yet this same writer, apparently 
an Unitarian, has pages about the Cathe- 
dral and its attractions. 


Now this Cathedral is always open, and 
always one finds somebody there, praying. 
On Sundays it is thronged. There is a 
delusion about this, I know, which few 
comprehend. Corporal attendance at mass 
is enjoined, and enforced by terrible 
machinery. Heavy penances are the only 
alternative. Short masses are said in 
the side chapels, and the crowd comes 
and goes, ten minutes at the side altars 
answering the purpose, while the grand 
mass goes on at the high altar, as a 
spectacle. But in Germany something better 
has been introduced by a popular move- 
ment. Choral vercins are formed iu every 
village, and, to occupy themselves while 
the priest is mumbling his mass, the 
people stand in the nave singing Ger- 
man bymns with all their heart. Though 
the mass is going on, it is something to 
which they give no attention, save when 
the bell rings and they adore the host. As 


has been pointed out by pious Romanists, 
all this is very fine; but it utterly ignores 
the Liturgy and the Eucharistic worship. 
That goes on in an unknown tongue and 
the people are singing favorite hymns in 
the vernacular. 


Very fine; but it is abso- 
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lute Lutheranism. It is borrowed from the 
choral singing Luther tauglit his followers. 
The American author, before referred to 
and who doesn’t understand it, thinks it 
not unlike the old-fashioned congregational 
singing of New England. So it is, and 
and many of the hymns, which the bishops 
have been forced to license, are excellent 
and evangelical. God be blest that they 
carry comfort and truth into many a peas- 
ant’s heart. It is not Romish, however. It 
is indirectly Lutheran, as 1 have said; yet 
the Lutherans do not half werk their own 
special element of worship and the German 
Romanists work it splendidly. 

So as to the week-day worshipers in 
Romish churches. Some are there perform- 
ing penances; others to obtain indulgences; 
others to pray to a favorite image for a 
lucky lottery-ticket; others to pray for 
friends supposed to be tortured in Purga- 
tory; and others, no doubt, God bless 
them, to pour out a contrite heart before 
God. 

I say, then, there is a delusion about the 
open churches which are kept open by such 
machinery and for such purposes. Volun- 
tary heart-worship, that seeks the house of 
God in the pure spirit of the Psalmist, is 
widely different from that extorted from 
superstition by hierarchical tyranny. The 
Lutherans can’t imitate such things; but 
ought they not to present something as 
active and much better in contrast? In 
the face of a vast Romish population, can 
anything be effected by such a system as 
that of the grand but cold Basilica, even 
were it ten-fold more piously sustained 
than it is? L believe its worship to 
be hearty, sincere, and out of a pure 
heart; but, after tbree hundred years, 
does it not begin to look as if the still 
unaccomplished reformation in Germany 
must be taken up and carried cn by instru- 
mentalities more suited to the habits of a 
people over whom uonreformed religion 
holdssuch a sway, through those very habits 
and the elasticity with which even the mass 
itself is made to conform to them? Now, 
Ido not say the ‘Old Catholics” have 
found out the secret of genuine reforma- 
tion; but I am profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that, under God, the way to 
do a mighty work is opening before them, 
if only they will be ‘‘ wise as serpents,” 
where their Protestant brethren have too 
long been content to be merely ‘‘ barmless 
as doves.” 

TREVES, FRaNcE, July 27th, 1881. 





WHAT BOBBY HAS TO SAY. 


BY LUCRETIA P. HALE. 








I am Bobby, I suppose you know? (Yes, 
I did know, as I am acquainted with his 
parents, and one cannot often have visited 
them without knowing Bobby.) That is 
what the boys all call me, though my reg- 
ular name is Rupert. When they want to 
scold me, they begin with calling me Ru- 
pert; so it comes in pretty often. I suppose 
I have seen you round; but I can’t remem- 
ber everybody, there are so many people. I 
do know most of the names of the boys at 
our school—those we see in recess; Jack 
Evans mostly. He is the one you saw 
with me to-day. Stout and pretty beavy, 
though Jast Summer, when we were down 
at the seashore and ran round the veran- 
dah, Sunday mornings, because they 
wouldn’t let us go out to play, I found I 
could come down ou the planks as heavy 
as be, though we docall him the fat boy. 
The planks have a kind of a spring to 
them, and if you come down in the right 
place you can start them into a regular tilt. 
When the people are sitting there, it gives 
them good exercise. There was an invalid 
there—not very heavy, she wasn’t—in a 
straw chair; and we most tossed ber out 
of her chair, one time round. That was the 
last time, because we went right off into 
the fields for lilies. 

We had good fun last Summer; but I 
don’t kn8w but it was better this Winter. 
We go into our stable, behind the house. 
It looks onto a back alley, a narrow alley; 
but it bas a good deal of passing, as it 
makes a short cut. It is awful slippery in 
Winter. That is one reason we like it—the 
butcher’s boys slip down so! I have seen 
roast chickens roll round on the ice. IL 
mean chickens they are going to roast, be- 
cause the butcher’s boy tumbled down and 





his basket went over. We fished up a 
head of lettuce with our hcok. You see 
we have strings and hooks, and there is a 
little square window in the stable, that 
looks out into the alley; and we fling out 
the strings and books, and catch whatever 
comes along. We ate that lettuce. 
never do eat it regularly; but it tasted real 
nice. 

What we do is: sometimes we load our 
strings with a bit of lead, and we let them 
down and hit somebody that is coming 
along. Then she looks all round, to see 
who it is; and there is not anybody there, 
because she don’t think of looking up, and 
if she did she wouldn’t see us, because we 
don’t look out at first. We hide behind 
the little square door that shuts up the 
window. Oh! the way we find out she has 
been hit first, we feel the string waggle; 
and then we do venture to look out, after a 
time, and then she is looking up and down 
the street, wondering who it was that 
punched her. Then Si Johnson, who lives 
opposite, he can see out of his back window, 
and he has told us how he has seen them 
look round, and sometimes they have 
thought it was he; but he has shook his 
head that it wasn’t. It is rather tiresome 
waiting, and it would be better fun if we 
could see them ourselves; but then its great 
fun hiding. Sometimes we have to keep 
still as mucb as ten minutes, if there’s a 
policeman round. 

It generally is a woman, because we look 
out and sce who’s a-coming. If it was a 
man or a boy, he might look up and be 
after us. Only, if it’s an old lady, we can’t 
be so sure as she is hit, for they are so apt 
to turn round in the street anyway. We 
could not tell the other day. The string 
waggled a little, but we could not feel sure. 
When we looked out, it was an old lady, 
and she did look round; but it might have 
been regular. You can’t always tell. They 
are always turning round. 

There’s an old lady, and she’s sitting in 
the druggist’s still. Shbe’s waiting for a 
horse-car that don’t come—her kind of 
borse-car, the particular one she wants. 
She just wais and waits. So Jack Evans 
says. He’sseenher. She goes to the doorand 
looks, and don’t see it; and comes back and 
sits. There don’t any come along—the } 
kind she likes; so she sits and sits. I’m 
going in some time for liquorice, to see how 
she looks. I suppose she can read about 
Cuticura and Sapolio and Dr. Prout’s Lini- 
ment, and buy lozenges whenever she 
wants to; but I should think she’d get 
tired. And there’s so many berse-cars, it 
seems asif she might find one that would 
suit; but it ain’t so bad as standing at the 
corner of the streets, with some cars com- 
ing the other way. I guess they get 
knocked down a good deal there. Jack 
Evans says he saw one knocked down only 
the other day, and it was nother fault. The 
policeman said it wasn’t. Jack Evans sees 
a great many things. He was out on this 
piazza, Jast Summer, when there came up a 
high wind and took a lady’s head off. Her 
back hair was not fastened on very strong. 
It went intoa bush, and they had to lead 
her out to where it was to put it on again. 
I did not see her till afterward, when she 
had her neck all tied up with a long white 
choker. 

We had some good fun with our air-guns 
the beginning of the Winter. We used to 
shoot out of the stable-window at the cats. 
We did pretty well on cats till we shot, by 
mistake, Mrs. Johnson’s pet Tabbycat. 
Then my mother took my gun away, and 
we had only Jack Evans's, and shot with 
his by turns. 

At last we got into a great pickle. I 
thought I would take an aim at a lady op- 
posite, the other side of a window, up three 
flights; and I did manage to shoot through. 
It did not hit her, so they need not have 
made a fuss; for she happened to get up 
that very minute and walked away from 
the window. But they did make a fuss, 
because it might have hit her, if she hadn’t; 
and the policeman came round, and my 
father said he should not mind our being 
taken up before the court; but my mother, 
she cried and said she could not bear it. I 
told her it wouldn’t make so much differ- 
ence, because the name would go into the 
papers as Rupert, and nobody knew me by 
that name; or, if it did go in as ‘‘ Bobby,’ 
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‘But it was decided they should shut us up 
at home, just as though we had been taken 
up. I wasa littlesorry, because I hadnot 
any breakfast, and maybe they’d have 
given us one at the police station; and I 
didn’t see Jack Evans for some days. 

We don’t know where we are going next 
Summer, for my mother never goes to the 
same place. She would like to find a place 
where the Evanses would not go; but she 
is very fond of Mrs. Evans and she don’t 
like to tell her it’s Jack, and Mrs. Evans 
thinks it’s me and she’d rather not leave 
me at home. 

We have tried boarding school, but I 
ran away. It is easy enough, they are so 
glad tohave me go. I always get lost in 
the mountains, so we don’t generally go 
there. And, on the whole, [ am glad of it; 
because once, two summers ago, when we 
did get off on a huckleberry patch the 
wrong side of a mountain, we thought we 
heard a bear treading round just the otber 
side of the rocks. Jack Evans said it was 
a bear, and he has seen ove and thought 
he had rather not see another. So we went 
off pretty fast the other way. He came 
along pretty quick, if he was a bear; and I 
guess it was—his tread was kind of heavy 
and they have them round that side of the 
mountain. Jack Evans said he would have 
stayed, and wouldn’t have run, if we had 
only had our air-guns; and it was a great 
shame they had taken them away, just 
when they might have done a fellow some 
good, It came nearer and nearer, that 
heavy tread (we counted four paws to it), 
and the bushes rustled (bigh bushes, most 
like trees)—he went through them as though 
he didn’t mind; and we footed it down the 
mountain, straight through the trees and 
bushes, too, and we never stopped till we 
got down to the meadows. And then we 
didn’t know where we were, for it was 
pretty dark by that time, and we had 
to wade through a stream there was; and 
theu we had to spend the night in a kind of 
a shanty there was. We thought it was « 
robber’s den; but we turned in and fast- 
ened up the door with our jack-knives. It 
was a shaky one and there wusn’t anything 
in it to sleep on. Jack Evans said, if we 
could have seen whether there were any 
pine trees round, we might have made a 
bed of pioe-boughs; but we didn’t care 
about going out to look, because it was too 
dark and we weren’t sure but that bear 
might have waited too. The bears howled 
all night—at least, I suppose they did; but 
we went right to sleep on the floor. Jack 
Evans did look thin when we woke up— 
thin for him; and our clothes were all torn; 
and we had not anything to eat, except the 
gingerbread we took from the supper- 
table, that we eat the night before, and no 
prospect of anything but huckleberries to 
eat the next day, aud I was pretty tired of 
them. We took one of the jack-knives 
and made the crack between the boards 
a little larger; and we could only see the 
side of the mountain we came down, and 
some black specks on the side of it. They 
might be bears, or they might be the trunks 
of the old burnt trees. I said I rather liked 
it. We might live there a day or two, like 
Robinson Crusoe. We could get in some 
pive-boughs before night. 

Jack Evans, he didn’t likeit. ‘‘ All very 
well, if wehad some grub,” he said; ‘‘ and, 
if they badn’t taken away our air-guns, we 
might have bad some bear-steaks.” And 
we sat down in the corner of the shanty, 
to invent an air-gun he has had an 
idea of; for it wasn’t quite morning 
yet and it didn’t seem safe to go out. 
And Jack Evans began with a story he tells. 
He started on it the night before; but we 
went to sleep, both of us, before he fairly 
got a-going. It is about going to Mexico— 
the way he should do it, if he were the 
captain of a band of carabaniérs. He 
means to have a lot of Mexican ponies and 
live on aranch, and we are to depredate 

the country and do a great many of that 
kind of things. I shouldn’t wonder if be 
was president of Mexico before long. I 
mean before he gets through the story. 
They all admire him very much and we 
all do just as he tells. I am one of his 
first geverals, and we are to keep the men 
in good drill. We sleep out in the open 
starlight, with a fire at our feet; and there 
are plenty of men to keep it going and to 





there were a great many other Bobbies. 


watcb all night, and keep off the wolves 
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and the jackals that they have in that 
country. 
Jack got to a very interesting part about 
some wild Indians, and how we were all 
left with a small number of men; but we 
had our muskets, and began the day with 
ap ample breakfast of moose-steaks and 
wild Indian potatoes fried. And while he 
was telling I was cutting alittle in between 
the boards behind, to see out, where 1 
couldn’t be seen. ‘“‘ Jack,” said I, ‘‘here’s 
a potatoe-field. It must be wild potatoes. 
We might dig a few and breakfast on 
them.” But you see we hadv’t any matches. 
Jack ssid he’d never be found without 
matchesagain. I did have one or two; but 
when I slipped into the water head fore- 
most, when we were wading across, the 
night before, they were wet through, 
with the rest of me, and they would 
nol strike now, though they were dry. 
But we thought we would go out stealth- 
ily and digup a few with our knives, and 
perhaps we could find some dry branches 
to strike a light with. We got out behind 
a bush, and by this time the sun was way 
up and light enough to see; and there we 
were, the other side of the potato-field 
back of the house where we were staying. 
We did foot it across that field, and in at 
the back door, through the kitchen, and 
got something to eat. And then we found 
they had been having such atime. Every- 
body had been up all night, hunting for 
two boys lost in the woods; and our two 
mothers were taking an early nap, for they 
hadn’t slept a wink all night; and our two 
fathers were out now, with horns and firing 
pistols over the ravine up the road; and 
they were going to drag the pond at the 
foot of the slope as soon as they could get 
the men, who were expected over for the 
haying; and the men were going to stop 
work on the haying, to hunt usup. Then 
they had to send out and stop dragging the 
pond, though Jack and I thought it would 
be fun to goand see, and they might as well 
go on; but they hunted up our fathers, and 
Mrs. Evans felt dreadfully when she saw 
how Jack’s clothes looked. My mother 
now almost faints when she thinks of that 
‘onely place we spent the night in. Tom, 
who goes after the cows, says he heard our 
voices, and wondered why we did not fol- 
low him, when he brought home the cow. 
So [ asked Jack if he didn’t think it might 
have keen the cow. But he knows it wasa 
bear and both our mothers think so; and I 
heard my father tell the story, the other 
day, about his boy being chased by a 
bear and kept out all night. 

And we don’t go up to the mountains 
now, and we can’t have our rooms in the 
third story. We did last Summer, under 
the French roof; but I got out on the gutter 
to walk round to Jack Evans’s window, 
and the gutter gave way and I fell the whole 
hight of the house. It didn’t make much 
difference, for I came down into one of the 
hammocks. And I didn’t break anything, 
except one of the ropes of the hammock, 
and I strained my neck; but my Mother, 
she fainted right away, for she saw me go; 
and my Aunt ran down-stairs to pick me 
up, and she tripped on the stairs and broke 
her ankle; and there was a lady on the side 
verandah, who saw me pitching down, and 
she went into hysterics. So we have to 
have a room lower down; though they 
need not have been frightened, for I can do 
all the things at the gymnasium. I have 
broke the ladders, but I have never broken 
my own legs; and I always try all the fire- 
escapes wherever we go and climb the 
lightniug-rod. 

I like the seaside the best; because, if you 
tumble in off the rocks, you come into the 
water, and 1 can swim, and there’s gener- 
ally somebody to pull you out. It was a 
girl pulled me out last Summer. I some- 
how got jammed up against a rock, way 
out, and was squeezed in so I couldn’t 
move; and I shouldn’t have minded stay- 
ing till low tide, but I saw some sharks out. 
side and didn’t like their looks. So I 
screamed; and she came out, swimming, and 
got me off, though I did tear my bathing- 
clothes. She ssid they were nothing but 
‘*grubbies.” She meant sculpins, or maybe 
they were horse-mackerel; but Jack Evans 
says they were sharks. He was standing 
on the raft and could see. 

I most broke my head last week. You 
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sliding down the banisters. I have done it 

lots of times; but it was trying to put my 

sister on and show her how. I had just 

got her on, and was turning round to lead 

the way, when I went over backward three 

flights, and we've just had the entry floor 

all woodinlaid. If there had been a carpet, 

I should not have minded. I could not go 

to the concert that night; partly because my 

father said I ought not to have coaxed Jane 

to slide down the stairs, and so he would 

pot let me go, and partly because my eye 

was so shut up with the fall I had. 

I wasawful sorry not to go to the cohcert- 

because all the boys have been to hear it; and 

Uncle Henry’s going to take all my cousins 
in his yacht this Summer. He won’t take. 
me, because he says I need so much looking 
after, and the other boys are good for some- 
thing. Sam is going to be the skipper and 
Tom head cook. I most wish I could turn 
my hand to something. I don’t know but it 
would be as good fun as trying to hit peo- 
ple out of the stable-window, Sunday aftei- 
noons, especially if you can’t see them when 
you have hit them; and it is kind of tedious 
sitting waiting, when you're afraid to look 
out. 

Uncle Heury saw me tip up one of the 
boys by his heels, down the companion-way, 
when we went over to look at the new 
steamer. I’m real sorry. Not mercly that 
he saw me, but that Tim hurt his nose. 
And it is rather tiresome to have them all 
looking at you, to see what unpleasant thing 
you are going todonext. And my mother, 
she rather frightened me when she said, in 
such a way: ‘‘ IF IT HAD BEEN JANE!” 

I suppose they’d have cared considerable 
more if anytbing had happened to her little 
finger than if I had smashed my head; 
and it is rather solemn to think none 
of them would care whatever  hap- 
pened to me, and that I can’t go back 
to that first-rate place by the seashore, 
because they all hate me so. And 
Uncle Henry said if I could do anything 
but cut up shines he would heve agreed to 
take me on the yachting cruise. I suppose 
I might have learned to row, when he taught 
the other boys, if 1 had not‘ spent the time 
trying to punch their heads; and they did 
seem to get as much fun out of it as I did. 

Anyhow, I’m glad it wasn’t Jane. 

Bostow, Mass, 





CHRIST IN ROME. 





(TRANSLATED FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF ANTHONY 
VaRapy.] 





BY WILLIAM N. LOEW. 





——"And as ye go, preach; . . . freely ye have 
received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor sil- 
ver, nor brass in your purses.”—St. MATTHEW x, 7—9. 





DaRK and gloomy is the charnel cave ; 
The rays avoid its foul and moldy air; 
The ghosts of flying time alone dwell 
there, 
And on the stone sad legends they engrave. 
O’er the cathedral’s proud and mighty 
porch 
A dreary silence reigns. 
Deatb 
Below, the saintsof stone within the church, 
All, all are mute. No whisper, sound, or 
breath ! 


The vaults of 


Lo! from the dusk a figure clad in white— 
A marble statue come to life, it seems— 
Glides forth. His grave, sad face, in in- 

finite 
Love and sublimity, with luster beams; 
As if devotion, hope, and faith more great 
Than ever here in prayer most passionate 
Found utterance, God had with life {m- 
bued: 
Thus show His eyes divine beatitude. 


Each vault a grave; above each grave a 
stone ; 
Yet He their proud inscriptions readeth 
not: 
He goeth toward an ancient, sacred spot. 
To Him, alas! it is but too well known 
That oft is undeserved the flattering praise 
Which upon stones men often thus en- 
grave. 
Though now ’tis sad, soon brighter grows 
His face, 
Standing at the Apostle Peter’s grave. 


He gently lays upon the stone his hand ; 

The church and porch receive a mighty 
shock ; 

The granite columns of the tomb unlock. 





wee that bump over my left eye? It was 


* 


Shakes off the dream of eighteen hundred 


years, 
And, stepping forth, trembling with hopes 
and fears, 
He recognizes in the dawning light 
His Master Great, Divine and Infinite ! 


He falls upon his knees and, bowing low 
His hoary head, he kisses on the feet 
And hands the scars of wounds got long 
ago! 
Falls on the breast, which is with love 
replete. 
“OQ, Saviour mine! Master of earth and sea! 
Master of all!” . . . He beckons: “Come 
with me. 
Come, let us find how men commemorate 
My Resurrection, falling on this date.” 


They leave the church. Without, the failing 


night 
Wageth fierce conflict with the rising 
sun; 
The dawn’s white angel soon the fight 
hath won— 
A seeming blood-stream marks a demon’s 
flight ; 
With victory flushed, bringing the break- 
ing day, 
The sun, as tribute, sends down bis first 
ray ; 
On the Messiah, who, in rags arrayed, 


Stands there like one who bege for alms and 
aid. 


“Thou elad in rags!’ saith Peter, in amaze. 
But He replies: ‘* Wealth did I ever 
own? 
Was I not poor, the poorest, all my days? 
Thou knowest that peace and love were 
mine alone. 
With these, nigh on two thousand years ago, 
The world I didredeem. Come, thou shalt 
know 
Whither the blood I sacrificed did flow 
And what fruit from this dew divine did 
grow! 


‘Come, let me see the way our heirs now 
wend, 
Whence so much pain and grief rise from 
this sphere. 
Each curse and shriek 
ascend 
Here in its cradle thou shalt surely hear ; 
Let us see how is my behest obeyed : 
‘Be simple, plain, and with the poor be 


which to my heav’n 
« 


found; 
Love thou each man for his own sake, and 
aid, 
Sharing his sufferings when they most 
abound.’”’ 


The bells ring out, proclaiming holiday, 
In regal splendor all the churches seem! 
A golden cassock which bright gems array, 
A sparkling ring and chain where beauties 
gleam— 
These, with a pastoral staff, where diamonds 
blaze, 
Mark one whom the obeisant crowd do 
raise 
Upon their shoulders on a throne all red, 
While on each gem a ray of sun is shed. 


Standing erect, the Master waits close by, 
To watch the passing of the Magnate’s 
show. 
“Down on your knees! 
they cry; 
A halberdier caljs: “‘ Ragmen, beggars, go!’’ 
Pushing him rudely with his coarse, base 


Kneel down !”’ irate, 


hand. 
That touch a drop of blood from 
out His side 
Falls to the earth. ‘‘ And who is this sv 
grand ?”’ 
“ Know you not? ‘Tis Christ’s Vicar sanc- 
tified ! 
‘‘But Cbrist was poor?’’ ‘‘ In wealth his Vicar 
rolis.”’ 
‘Christ walked afoot !’’ ‘But borne aloft 
by men 


Is he, we saw, who Christendom controls !”’ 
‘*And Christ drove not away the beggars, 


when 
They came to him. He still allayed their 
groaps 
And cured and blessed them, filling them 
with hope; 
Blessed even those who threw at him with 
stones.’’ 
‘Well, he was Christ ; but this, this is the 
Pope.” 
“ Come, Master, let us go. Around us all is 
gay; 
We are not wanted here.”” The twain then 
go their way. 


Evening has come. The priests go bome to 
diae; 
In all refectories bounteous boards are 





The sleeping corpse beneath, at His com- 
mand, 








All the world’s good things to their splen- 
dor add. 
An appetizing fragrance forth doth flow, 
Inviting to their doors a hungry horde. 
At one of these the Master knocketh low. 
“Give, and it shall be given thee,” said the 
Lord. 


‘To hell! Go hence, ye lazy beggars all. 
Wait for the kitchen-scraps, were you not 

told ?”’ : 

In golden letters grayed is on the wall: 

“One shepherd there shall then be and one 

fold,” 

And, sick at heart, He goes away, and sees 
Upon the walls the works of masters old, 
Which many pictured deeds of saints un- 

fold— 

Martin the Saint, his cloak who gave away } 
Elizabeth, who alms did never spare ; 

The loaves and fishes famous from His day ; 
The fig-tree cursed bevause it did not 

bear; 

And then the Lord Christ, toiling ’neath the 

cross. 

How beautiful all this! He, at a loss, 

Asks Peter: ‘‘ What is this place? Tell 
me? Come!” 

And he replies: 
home!” 

Without, upon the hot stones of the street, 
A medicant and wretched crowd await ; 

Tarrying till, feasting o’er, they get their 

treat. 
Their thirst and hunger all the time are 
great. 

One of the crowd, a most unhappy wretch, 
Standeth alone, while tears roll down his 

face. 
Into this crowd, which man ceuld hardly 
sketch, 
Stepped the Messiah, with bland, godlike 
grace. 


‘What ails thee?’’ asks He of this wretched 
one. 
‘TI for my children sinned. Denied to me 
Was absolution!’ ‘Sure, tis knowz to 
thee 
That God forgives!” ‘‘ Yea, but when feast- 
ing’s done, 
I shall to-day for this get naught to eat— 
Naught for myself or for my children sweet.” 


“This is the Jesuits’ 


Now come the priests. . . . 
The banquetingiso’er. . . » 
“Then let us go,’’ the beggar said; “for we 


Will sure be driven off.”” But Christ doth 
say: 
“Thave uo home.” “Then come along with 
me. 
No bread have I, but where thy head to 
lay 


That which I have I will divide with you.” 
The Master at these words most bappy grew. 


Therewith the mendicant conveyeth Him 
Through many a devious, dark, and lonely 
street. 
A hundred sounding bells their ears do 
greet, 
Which celebrate Christ’s rising. Eve grows 
dim, 
And in the distant east upon the sky 
Bright, gleaming stars shine forth to 
beautify, 
Flags float above, from every quarter round 
The hallelujahs (seeming satire) sound. 


“ This is my but,’’ the beggar now doth say. 
Within, four almost naked children cry. 
The Master then his cloak doth cast away. 
Five bleeding wounds his person glorify, 
His forehead bleeds, the thorns one may 
descry. 
‘* Know me,” he calmly saith. ‘Lo! it is I!’ 
““O, Master, I believe ! 
In reverent prayer ! 
For ours Thou art ! 
receive 
Aid in this wretched home, so bare and 
cold! 
But not for wealth or earthly joy crave I. 
These are but vain and paltry, Grant me 
this : 
Before Thy bleeding, nail-scarred frame to 
die. 
TLat were, indeed, to me the greatest bliss.” 


My hands I fold 
1 love and I believe! 
From Thee we now 


In grief profound the Master then doth 
speak. 

“Yea, heisright. Ais bliss, indeed, excels 

Who on bis soul’s clean wings to Heaven is 


borne ; 
Not bis who on the earth uncertain dwells.” 
+ - « “Come with me, then, and testimony 
bear 
That preeepts holy, for which wrong I 
bore, 


For which, two thousand yeaws ago, I died, 
To-day are scouted from the rieh man’s 
‘ door; 
That on tbis earth, redeemed by grace divine, 
The but and sepualcher alone are Mine |” 





spread, 
Leden with delicacies end fine wine, 


Baw Youx Orrr. 
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PRESENT USE OF CREEDS. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





As it is likely impossible to revise our 
creeds at present, it is most practicable to 
modify our way of holding them: for it is 
certain that they have ceased, in gr part, 
to express the present faith of Christians. 
They have a historic interest mainly, and 
indicate from what our present beliefs have 
come. As such we take pride in them, and 
in the struggles which they mark in the 
progress of thought; but, while we stand 
necessarily related to them, as we do to the 
political platforms of fifty years ago, we 
recognize that, as new issues have since 
arisen, they do not meet the subjects and 
views of truth as they are held to-day. 

But, however inadequate and in part 
erroneous they may be, it is not practicable 
now to revise them. This is nota creed- 
making age. The people are not studying 
theology with a view to exact expression 
or to formulating truth in rigid proposi- 
tions, It is anage of inquiry, rather than 
statement, in which men are largely uncer- 
tain and not ready yet to announce their 
final conclusions. Much less are Christians 
inclined now to hold one another down to 
particular views, or to divide off in clean- 
cut parties, according to their opinions. 
Men wil! neither accept all that is set be- 
fore them nor take their places in churches 
according to their views, other considera- 


tions besides opinion determ . whether 
men are Presbyterians ©. Method- 
ists. Nor is it desirable that we 
should try to revise the creeds, even 


if we could. We do not want the 
question reopened to the extent that would 
be necessary for such revision. We don’t 
want the people, as a whole, to be agitated 
over the difference between super-lapsari- 
anism and sub-lapsarianism; between free 
will and divine sovereignty; between forms 
of baptism or church government. The 
age can be employed on more profitable 
subjects of discussion. It would be taking 
us back to the Reformation period to plunge 
the world into such controversies. We 
consider ourselves happy to be out of a 
creed-making and church-dividing age, 
when the whole intellectual and political 
world was exercised over abstruse points of 
religion. Furthermore, it would not be 
possible for the people, if they should give 
up their present creeds, to unite on any 
others. They are fortunate, at present, in 
having something that unites them. It is 
not, indeed, what they would adopt, if 
they had to adopt it now; but it is good 
enough for the purpose and, having in- 
herited it, they get along pretty well with 
it. The churches are already built up on 
these creeds, and they are good churches, 
notwithstanding their creeds are defective. 
It would not be possible to take away the 
creeds, as the foundations of the churches, 
without tearing down the churches; and 
there is no telling whether we would get 
churches at all, if we had to build them on 
other creeds. A creed must be accepted in 
a creed-accepting age, just as it must be 
made in a creed-making age. The past 
ages have accepted these creeds for us, or 
for our churches, and we merely inherit 
them or take them along with our churches. 
We do not give them the thought that the 
makers of them gave them or that the age 
gave them which accepted them. If we 
did, we would not accept them. This is not 
a creed-accepting age. Therefore, we say 
it is not likely that new creeds, or even re- 
visions of our present ones, could be im- 
posed on the people, and it is not best to 
try the experiment. 

But what can we do, since it is evident 
that the creeds are no Jonger a fair expres- 
sion of our opinions? We can hold them 
more loosely. We can accept them as a 
proximate expression of the truth, or as an 
expression of the opinion of the average 
Christian. Wecan hold them as political 
platforms and resolutions are held, where 
every member of a party is not supposed to 
be bound by or to believe every utterance 
of such platform, but only to accept it 
loosely. This is the only way we can keep 
ourcreeds and at the same time keep the 
Christians, and it is the only way that we 
cav make them useful. Asa means of re- 
straining thought, they are only a nuisance; 
but asa means of indicating about where 
the several churches stand, and holding up 





to the world the spirit of the several organ- 
izations as a guide to those seeking a 
religious home, and as a basis of operat- 
ion for congenial minds, they have their 
piace, 


But, while the creeds thus adequately ex- 
press the views of the several Churches for 
general purposes, so that the Methodist 
Articles best suit the Methodists, and the 
Presbyterian Confession the Presbyterians, 
yet they are not believed entire by any. It 
is not possible that men should be found in 
great numbers, particularly thinking men, 
who can accept every one of the Articles 
of their respective Churches. Those who 
have no opinion on the subject or who do not 
think about the matter may do so—that 
is, those in whom to believe a thing is not 
very different from not believing it; but 
those who carefully investigate the Articles 
in any Church’s creed are bound to reject 
some of them. Nature has not made men 
in such groups as Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists or divided opinions inte the 
bulks which they respectively bold in a 
body. One may hold a majority of the 
views of a Methodist or Presbyterian; bit 
on one or more points he must take excep- 
tions. One can no more accept all the 
several doctrines of a Church tban he can 
like all the dishes of a restaurant. Two 
men may agree enough in taste to dine con- 
veniently at the same table; but no two 
can be found to like every one of thirty- 
nine articles of diet alike. One may agree 
with his associates in a family or boarding- 
house sufficiently for all purposes of a 
boarder, but not witb absolute uniformity. 
And so it isin religion. Our opinions are 
no more alike and can be no more made 
alike than our tastes. But, as itis enough 
for all purposes of union if men are alike 
in most things, or in a large number, so it 
ought to be enough in religion if they are 
alike on a number of articles of faith, or on 
the great bulk of those which make up the 
distinctive feature of a Church. If one be- 
lieves thirty-eight out of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he ought to be a good enough 
Episcopalian, even though he reject abso- 
lutely the other. If ove believes twenty- 
four out of the Twenty-five Articles of 
Methodist belief, he ought to be a good 
enough Methodist, bowever he regard the 
other. That is agreement enough for all 
purposes and more than is usually found in 
persons who agree ever so well. To agree 
on thirty-eight out of thirty-nine points on 
apy subject is a remarkable degree of 
unavimity. It is a remarkable degree for 
two persons and much more remarkable 
for a million, and no one should, on prin- 
ciple, be persecuted for dissent on that odd 
point. When you can find a man who 
likes everything in the market, you may ex- 
pect to find one who likes everything in the 
Methodist or Presbyterian theology, and 
when you find a whole city full of people 
who all like everything io the markets of 
that city you may finda whole Church full 
of members or preachers who believe every 
doctrine of such Church; but not before. 
The only way you can get a man to eat 
everything is in hash, of which he does not 
know what it contains and does not 
taste anything in particular, and the 
only way you can make a map be. 
lieve everything is to give itto himin a 
theological hash,in a bulk, or as a body 
of divinity which he does not understand. 
It is easy enough to get a man to culp down 
a whole creed on entering a church or a 
ministry, before he has considered it or 
considered it fully, as most creeds are 
given to folks; but what is such an aecept- 
ance of a creed more than a non-accept- 
ance or loose acceptance of it? And, if 
men may loosely accept a creed with 
their eyes shut, why may they not do so 
with their eyes open? To sugar-coat an 
objectionable system and swallow it as a 
pill, in which the objectionable ingredients 
are not tasted, is the way that creeds have 
hitherto been taken. Now, we think it 
much better and far more intellectual to 
accept and allow men to accept the creeds 
with such modifications and exceptions as, 
on full consideration, seem fit to them; 
and, provided they in the main accept 
them, and do the work of a Christian or 
Christian minister well, we thick they 
should be regarded as acceptable, even 
though on a few points they may openly 
reject their creeds. This seems the most 





the question of creeds in this age. 
Cuicago, ILL. 





CONTROVERSIES WITH FOREIGN 
STATES OR ALIENS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








Tue last of the enumerated classes of 
controversies to which the Constitution ex- 
tends the judicial power of the United 
States embraces controversies ‘‘ between 
a state or the citizens thereof and foreign 
states, citizens or subjects.” The Judiciary 
Act of 1789 gave to the Circuit Courts of 
the United States original cognizance ‘‘ of 
all suits of a civil nature at common law 
and in equity where the matter in dispute 
exceeds, exclusive of costs, the sum or 
value of five hundred dollars” and ‘‘an 
alien is a party.” The sameact gave to the 
Supreme Court original and exclusive cog- 
nizance ‘‘of all controversies of a civil 
nature where a state is a party” and a for- 
eign state is the other party (1 U. 5. Stat. 
at Large, 73). These provisions of law are 
reproduced and continued in sections 629 
and 687 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

Congress, by the Act of March 3d, 1875, 
gave to the Circuit Courts of the United 
States original cognizance “‘ of all suits at 
common law or in equity where the mat- 
ter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of costs, 
the sum or value of five hundred dollars 
and the controversy is ‘* between citizens 
of a state and foreign states, citizens or 
subjects” (18 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 470). 

Such is the legislation of Congress for 
giving effect to the provisior of the Consti- 
tution which extends the judicial power of 
the United States to controversies ‘‘ be- 
tween a state or the citizens thereof and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects.” Neither 
the provision nor the legislation has any 
application to the Indian tribes of this 
country. These tribes are not foreign 
states and not states of the Union, and, as 
tribes, not citizens or subjects of either 
class of states; and, hence, they do not come 
within the terms of the provision at all. 
No suits under it, either by or against 
them, can be entertained in any Federal 
court. Though they have been recognized 
2s states in the general political sense, for 
the purpose of making treaties with them, 
they have never been regarded as foreign 
states or as members of the Union. Their 
status is that of dependent nations within 
the general jurisdiction of the United 
States. —The Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 5 
Pet.,1, and Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Pet., 619. 

So, also, those who are simply citizens of 
the District of Columbia or of a Territory 
of the United States are not within this 
provision of the Constitution. It has no 
relation to them. They are not included in 
its terms, and, hence, they can neither sue 
nor be sued under it. 

The possible controversies, either party 
being plaintiff or defendant, embraced 
within the terms of this clause of the Con- 
stitution may be arranged into four classes. 

1. The first class includes those controver- 
sies that exist between a state of the Union 
and aforeign state. Either may sue the 


other, and, hence, either may be plaintiff — 


or defendant. In such suits the Supreme 
Court has criginal and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. A foreign state, however, cannot be 
compelled to submit to the jurisdiction of 
this Court; and, hence, if it were sued 
therein by a state of the Union, the ques- 
tion whether it should plead asa defend- 
ant would be entirely a matter of its own 
choice. It could pot be made a party or 
be bound by the judgment of the Court 
against its own pleasure (Story’s 
««Const.,” sec. 1699). 

The case would be different with a state 
of the Union if sued in the Supreme Court 
by a foreign state, since, according to the 
Constitution, it is suable in tbis Court by 
a foreign state, just as itis suable in the 
same Court by another state of the Union. 
The Constitution operates as a ‘‘supreme 
law ” upon every state; and, if a state were 
sued bya foreign state, it would be bound to 
submit to the process and abide by the 
judgment of the Court. The judicial 
power of the United States extends to con- 
troversies between a state of the Union and 
a foreign state, and in all cases in which a 
state is a party the Supreme Court has 
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feasible way of disposing or postponing | original jurisdiction. This jurisdiction 


Clearly applies to a case in which a foreign 
state brings a suit in this Court against a 
state of the Union, or in which the former 
should consent to be sued therein by the 
latter, provided the subject-matter of the 
suit admits of judicial determination. 

2. The second class includes controver 
sies between a state of the Union and a 
citizen or subject of a foreign gtate. As 
the Constitution originally stood, either 
party could sue the other in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Eleventh 
Amendment, however, provides that ‘‘ the 
judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in 
law or eguity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens 
of another state or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state.” Aliens cunnot, 
therefore, bring in the Federal courts any 
suit in law or equity against a state of the 
Union. The right of such suit is with- 
drawn by this amendment. The right of 
states to sue aliens in the courts of the 
United States remains just as it was before 
the amendment was adopted; and, hence, 
a suit by a state against an alien could be 
maintained in the Supreme Court, provided 
the alien were resident in this country, so 
as to be reached by its process, or provided 
he had property in this country, upon 
which the jurisdiction of the Court could 
act. If the alien were a non-resident, and 
had no property within the jurisdiction of 
the Court, it is difficult to see how such a 
suit could be maintained, unless the alien 
chose voluntarily to appear as a defendant, 
He would be beyond the reach of any 
coercive measure. 

The suits against states, which are ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Eleventh Amend- 
ment, are suits ‘‘in law or equity.” This 
does not include admiralty suits; and, 
hence, it would seem to follow that aliens 
may still bring, in the Supreme Court, this 
class of suits against states, just as they 
could have done if this amendment bad 
never been adopted. There is nothing in 
the amendment that changes this right. If 
it ever existed, it still exists. 

8. The third cless includes controversies 
between a citizen of a state of the Union 
and a foreign state. Either, according to 
the terms of the Constitution, may sue the 
other in the Federal courts; and either, 
according to the Act of March 3d, 1875, 
may sue the other in the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. This act expressly 
gives jurisdiction to these courts over ‘‘a 
controversy between citizens of a state and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects.” A 
foreign state may, therefore, bring a suit in 
a Circuit Court of the United States against 
a citizen or citizens of any state. The lat- 
ter may also, in the same Court, bring suits 
against a foreign state; but whether the 
state shal] submit to the jurisdiction of the 
court must, in the nature of things, be de- 
pendent upon its own choice, justas would 
be the fact if it were sued in the Supreme 
Court by a state of the Union. There 
would be no power in the Court tocompel it 
to accept the position of a defendant and 
acquiesce in the judgment rendered. The 
Court certainly could not carry its judg- 
ment into execution against the pleasure of 
a foreign state. 

4. The fourth class embraces controver- 
sies between citizens of a state of the Union 
and aliens, or citizens or subjects of a for- 
eign state. The Act of March 38d, 1875, 
gives jurisdiction to the Circuit Courts of 
the United States in such controversies, 
provided the matter in dispute exceeds, 
exclusive of costs, the sum or value of five 
hundred dollars. The Judiciary Act of 
1789 gave the same jurisdiction in contro- 
versies in which ‘‘an alien is a party.” 
These are the controversies which, under 
this constitutional provision and the legis- 
lation of Congress for iis execution, the 
Federal courts have most frequeutly had 
occasion to consider and determine. 

The general principles applicable to the 
question of state citizenship in suits be- 
tween citizens and aliens are the same as 
those that apply to cases in which citizens 
are the parties and in which jurisdiction 
depends on the fact of the requisite citizen- 
ship. A citizen of a state is here, as in 
other cases, a citizen of the United States 
domiciled in a particular state; and, on 
the other hand, aliens, with the exception 
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of the tribal Indians of this country, who 
are neither citizens nor aliens, are all per- 
sons who are not citizens of the United 
States, either by birth or naturalization. 
All such persons are deemed to be citizens 
or subjects of some other government 
(Story’s ‘‘Const.,” sec. 1700). An alien 
does not pass from the status of alienage to 
that of citizenship by merely filing a declar- 
ation of bis intention to become a citizen. 
He remains an alien until the final act of 
naturalization has been performed; and 
until the process of naturalization is com- 
plete he may, as an alien, sue or be sued 
in the Circuit Courts of the United States 
(Baird v. Byrne, 8 Wall., Jr., 1). 

The Circuit Courts, under this provision 
of the Constitution and the law for carrying 
it into effect, have no jurisdiction of con- 
troversies simply between aliens, and, 
hence, if an alien be.a party, the other 
party must, in order to give jurisdiction, be 
a citizen of some one of the states of the 
Union; and this fact must be expressly set 
forth in the record (Montalet v. Murray, 4 
Cranch, 46; Hodgson v. Bowerbank, 5 
Cranch, 803; Mossman. v. Higginson, 4 Dall., 
12; Jackson v. Twentyman, 2 Pet., 136). 

If the party on the record be an alien 
suing in his own right, or as a trustee 
having a substantial interest as a trustee, or 
if the nominal plaintiff, although a citizen 
of some state, sue for an alien who is the 
real party in interest, jurisdiction will 
attach to the case, provided the defendant 
party bea citizen of a state, and this fact 
appears on the record (Chapedelaine v. De- 
chenauz, 4 Cranch, 306 ; Brown v. Strode, 5 
Cranch, 803; and Jackson v. Twentyman, 2 
Pet., 186). 

If the suit be between aliens and citi- 
zens having no other description than that 
of being ‘‘ citizens of the United States,” 
the Circuit Court will have no jurisdiction 
of the case (Pequot v. Swan, & Mass., 35). 
If the alien be a foreign sovereign, he may 
institute a suit in the Circuit Court against 
a citizen of a state (King v. Oliver, 2 Wash., 
429). The residence of the alien in the 
same state with the citizen whom he sues 
does not incapacitate him to bring a suit in 
a Circuit Court of the United States 
(Breedlove v. Nicolet, 7 Pet., 418). 

If a citizen and an alien join in a suit 
against defendants whom the citizen plain- 
tiff is not competent to sue in the Federal 
courts, and thereupon the citizen plaintiff's 
name is stricken out,a Circuit Court then 
has jurisdiction and may proceed to deter- 
mine the case as between the alien and the 
citizen. defendants (Conolly v. Taylor, 2 
Pet., 556). 

The fact that an alien is a foreign consul 
does not exempt him from a suitin the 
Circuit Court against him as an alien (St. 
Luke's Hospital v. Barclay, 3 Blatch., 359, 
and Graham v. Stucken, 4 Blatch., 50): 

A foreign corporation, the members of 
which are aliens, is deemed to be an alien 
for the purpose of bringing suits in the Cir- 
cuit Courts of the United States and has 
the same right of bringing such suits as in 
dividual aliens (The Society for the Propa- 
gating the Gospel v. The Town of New Haven, 
8 Wheat., 464). It is a fair question 
whether, since the Supreme Court has 
adopted the doctrine that a corporation is 
to be deemed a citizen of the state in 
which it is organized, it would be neces- 
sary in the case of a foreign corporation 
that all its members should be aliens in 
order to give jurisdiction in a suit brought 
by it in a Circuit Court. Would it not be 
evough that the corporation is organized 
and exists in a foreign country? 

In regard to the right of suit secured by 
the Constitution and the law to aliens, Mr. 
Justice Story remarks: ‘In relation to 
aliens, however, it should be stated that 
they have a right to sue only while peace 
exists between their country and our own; 
for, if a war breaks out, and they thereby 
become alien enemies, their right to sue is 
suspended until the return of peace” 
(Story’s “‘Const.,” sec. 1700). Thisisa prin- 
ciple established by the law of nations. 
Belligerent nations do not open their courts 
for suits by alien enemies. 

The thirty-fourth section of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, which is continued as section 
721 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provides that “the laws of the sev- 
eral states, except where the Constitution, 


otherwise require or provide, shall be re- 
garded as rules of decision in trials at com- 
mon law in the courts of the United States 
io cases where they apply.” The rule here 
laid down is as applicable to suits between 
citizens and aliens as to suits in which both 
parties are citizens. The Federal courts 
are in such suits to administer state laws 
where they are applicable and have not 
been superseded by the Constitution, laws, 
or treaties of the United States. If the 
suits be suits in equity, then the general 
principles, rules, and usages which belong 
to courts of equity, except as otherwise 
established by law or by the courts in per- 
suance thereof, would be applicable to 
them. The fact that one of the parties is- 
an alien would make no difference in the 
rules of decision or the procedure whether 
the suit be one at common law or one in 
equity. It is the jurisdiction that depends 
on this fact, ard not the method of 
exercising it or the rules governing it, ex- 
cept as there may be special rules of law 
relating to controversies in which an alien 
is a party. 
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MINING atmospheres are rife with stories, 
marvelous, startling, that would be incredi- 
ble, did we not know it is always the in- 
credible thing which happens. Of the 
many tales floating about Santa Fé, I give 
one to you, beloved, which shows how 
strangely things come round in this round 
world of ours. 

The patient reader who has graciously 
followed my rambling, scrambling steps 
through New Mexico may possibly remem- 
ber that a large portion of the MSS. com- 
prising the archives of the territory was 
sold as waste paper and found way into the 
various shops of the city. Santa Fé being 
the largest town and commercial center of 
New Mexico, from it they were widely dis 
persed in every direction, and on this acci- 
dental scattering of leaves hangs my story 
and a fortune. 

One night in the Autumn of 1879 I sat 
boring myself into inanity over the Pharos 
of the Occident (which is a misnomer, the 
newspaper being anything but light read- 
ing), when a visitor was announced. 

‘* Me parece un minero,” said Dolores 
Lucia Marina Feliciana Flores, 

I was pleased at the thought of a visitor, 
even on business, and, in dread of being 
left alone with Zhe Pharos insisted el 
minero should not be interviewed in the 
Assay Office, but here. The ‘‘ Palace” halls 
are neither long nor lofty, being the length 
of two mocerate rooms on the ground floor, 
and in a few minutes there stood in the 
deep doorway a figure, as revealed by the 
shaded student’s lamp, unmistakably that of 
aminer. His face was sunburnt toa vermeil 
red and made prematurely old by exposure. 
Wrinkled by drying wind and pitiless sun- 
beat, his appearance was weather-worn, so 
to speak, showing days of wanderings 
without shelter and lodgings on the cold, 
cold ground. 

The contagion of good manners is a 
happy thing. In Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, though all else be lacking, there is 
ever the most exquisite politeness, and the 
man removed his slouch of a hat with a pro- 
found and sweeping bow. His uncovered 
head was thatched with a thick shock of 
carrot-colored locks, which are the inherit- 
ance of ‘‘ the sandy complected,” to speak 
after the manner of the poke-berry districts 
of our own Indiana. The strip of forehead 
shaded by his hat was dotted with large, 
assertive freckles, which in the exposed 
portion of his face were ‘‘in one red burial 
blent.” He closed the door carefully and 
with an air of secrecy, dropped his voice to 
a certain loud whisper, peculiar to sick- 
rooms and miners in confidence, and his 
whisper gradually sank to the ledger lines 
below, as he made his report; for, though 
rather untimely, his call was not unex- 
pected. 

I spread The Pharos on my table, and 
he slowly proceeded to unload his pockets 
and his red handkerchief, and empty on the 





treaties, or statutes of the United States 


paper various ores, kept separate, tied in 
ragsand marked. To him they represented 


all precious things, besides gold and silver; 
to me they appeared formless, jagged lumps 
of dull-looking stone. 

The story of the Argonaut was long—too 
long for any but a frontiersman, with plenty 
of leisure to speak and to hear—and was 
given in the style of oratory perfected by 
the Cousin of Sally Dillard. 

He could not sit still, but started every 
few minutes, as at a calling voice, and strode 
hurriedly up and down the room, restless, 
eager, nervous, like one who, after long and 
exhaustive strain, suddenly slackens the 
tension. With the utmost minuteness he 
gave the history and described the locality 
of each particular sample, and tied them 
again, one by one, each in its own grimy 
cloth and label. This done, he hesitated, 
cleared his throat, rose from his chair, 
apologized for trespassing upon our valu- 
able time (as though we had anything but 
time), opened the door, looked up and down 
the hall, as if he feared some ear was air- 
ing at the key-hole. Satisfied with the rec- 
onnaissance, ke closed it again and with 
stealthy step returned to the table. Evi- 
dently two hours of rigmarole had failed to 
freehis soul. There was something still un- 
said. We silently awaited the revelation. 
“There is one specimen left,” he began, 
doubtfully, and looked at me much as to 
say: Can a woman keep or be trusted with a 
secret? Perhaps he read assurance in my 
face, for he fumbled in his vest (from 
the Semitic shop hard by, painfully new 
and pathetically cheap), and out of its 
deepest corner produced a little bag of 
buckskin, tied with a leather string. He 
untied it with nervous haste, and his wist- 
ful light biue eyes, burned in deep hol- 
lows with miner’s fever, brightened as he 
spoke, scarcely above his breath, in an awe- 
inspiring whisper: ‘‘ Here we air. Here’s 
the richest thing yet.” Shaking the bag, 
there dropped into the palm of his left 
hand a reddish purple stone, without 
streakings or glitter. ‘‘ Ruby silver,” he 
said, softly. ‘‘ Ruby silver, and plenty of it. 
There’s no end to the lead.” 

He reached it to me tenderly, as though 
it could break ata touch. I did as was ex- 
pected of me—scraped the fragment of 
mineral with a pen-knife, peered at it 
through the magnifying glass, befted it on 
my forefinger, and made the sagacious ob- 
servation: ‘‘It looks well. I should say a 
very rich specimen.” 

“It’s from the Cafion de los Angelos,” 
said the miner. 

I remembered it as a dismal gorge, torn 
up and riddled by volcanic action, a blasted 
wilderness of gashed and riven stone peaks, 
bearing aloft gnarled and twisted firs, their 
utmost summits a region of ice, lifted 
above the limit of life. The silence there 
is the nearest thing to the silence of the 
grave; unbroken but by the howl of wild 
beasts aud the war-whoop of the savage; 
where only fresh movfotain-heaps of piled- 
up lavas, marking the throes of the earth- 
quake, vary the forbidding gloom which 
baffles the traveler, entering it with a sense 
of approaching the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. As soon expect water in desert- 
sand as gold in that lava-flood, silver in 
those melted rocks! 

‘‘How did you come to prospect in that 
dreadful cafion?” I asked. 


‘The strangest thing in the world,” said 
the miner, ‘‘how I first lighted on it. I 
bought a plug of tobacco (it was six years 
ago), and carried it home in a piece of an 
old letter, dated sixteen hundred and some- 
thing. I disremember the year. It was 
writ on thick yellow paper, to one of the 
Spanish governors, when Arizona and New 
Mexico was one. My wife was a-studyin’ 
Spanish (you can’t git along here without 
some), and she brought the dictionary to 
bear and spelt the thing out. It told about 
arich lead in the Cafion de Jos Angelos; 
but the paper was tore off in the very place 
I most wanted, so I couldn’t exactly spot 
it. For nigh onto five years I’ve prospect- 
ed. I’ve hunted off and on, in hot and 
cold, wet and dry. I’ve been hungry and 
thirsty. I've scorched and I’ve froze. 
Oncet I was nearly drownded by a sudden 
rise at night, when I camped in an arroya, 
One winter I was snow-blind. Many and 
many’s the week I’ve heard no voice, noth- 
ing but the yelp of the cayote and the wind 





among the pines. Many and many a time 
I’ve smelt the grizzlies; but, as luck would 


, : 





have it, I never run ontoone. A lion ora 
panther will run when he’s hurt and roar; 
but a grizzly doesn’t, and, after bein’ hit, 
shot through the heart, instead of dyin’, he 
lives long enough to chaw up the hunter.” 
Dear reader, beware of starting the 
Rocky Mountaineer on bear stories. You 
will feel the daisies growing over you be- 
fore he slackens the strain of his eloquence. 
“Did you spend all these six years in 
the Cafion?” I inquired, by way of bring- 
ing the prospector back to the subject in 
hand. 

‘‘Oh! no. By spells I went at other biz- 


.ness; but the idee of a fortune a-waitin’ 


for me in Los Angelos and that old Span- 
ish letter made me sour on everything. 
You know it is in Valencia County.” 
I did not, but made an amiable effort to 
look as though I did. 
‘‘There’s curious old things down there 
in them old lava-beds.” 
‘*What things?” I asked, for the first 
time rousing to any interest, for my anti- 
quarian blood began to-stir. 
‘‘Heaps of ruins, cities, ragged walls, 
sixty feet high and ten feet thick, scattered 
over miles and miles. The rafters air 
charred with the banked-up fire of the 
volcano; but I see one beam as sound as 
the day it was laid up.” 

‘* And how did the timber appear?” 


“’Twas pifion, squared with a stone 
hatchet or hammer and covered with mark- 
ings—Indian signs, maybe—furrowed with 
a stone gouge. Then there was a drawin’ 
of the sun, and a sort of a neye; the lava 
had buried deep, and people who like old 
potteries can get a wagon-load there. 
About four feet down I struck a room, 
about ten feet square, where there was a 
big fireplace; and in it was a crane, with a 
clay hook, and on the end of the hook was 
abone. By the side of the fire was a skele- 
ton—the old man a-watchin’ his bone 
a-roastén’ on the hook, when here comes 
the lava and seals him up tight. Over yon- 
der, at the Fonda, I’ve got his skull; and 
here” (he opened the revolver-pocket this 
time)—“‘ here’s the old fellow’s finger-bone, 
I’ve lots of the same old arrowheads and a 
flint tomahawk.” 

I was greatly interested in the still relies 
of remote generations; but we had not 
reached the mine and the evening was far 
spent. ‘‘ These were near your ruby silver 
mine?” I said, suggestively. 

*‘Oh! no. As I was sayin’, [found the 
bones of a dog close to a spring of sweet 
water, and I knowed thenI was a-gettin’ 
warm. My time was pretty nigh out. The 
snow was so deep I hid my tools, and give up 
for the Winter and hired out to the freight- 
ers. As svon as winter broke I lit out one 
moonshiny night. Somehow the prospectors 
in Santa Fé got wind of my moves. I don’t 
know how, unlessI told in my sleep, for I 
kept dumb as death and I was afeered 
they’d track me. I hunted round that 
Spring in a ring of five miles. First, I 
found the acquia which kept the buried 
city in water. I followed it in a blind lead 
for three-quarters of a mile, to a broken dam. 
The trail to the dam came next. When I 
tell you cedars thick as my body air growin’ 
on that trail, you have an idee how long it’s 
been since tracks has been made in it.” 

Just there I think the prospector drew on 
his imagination for his faets; but his audi- 
ence held their peace, and he continued: 

‘It was a mighty poor zigzag; but it led 
to smelters.” 

“‘To smelters!” we both exclaimed, in a 
breath; then followed a thrilling pause. 
The prospector had reached his climax, and 
he walked up and down the floor excitedly, 
tossing the ruby silver back and forth in 
his hands, like the hands of Esau. 

“To old smelters!” he repeated, with em- 
phasis. He struck the Colossus-of-Rhodes 
pose on the wolf-skin rug and continued: 

“‘They was made of adobes and was 
raised some twenty foot above the ground 
and had saw hard service. I prowled round 
there a full month, hackin’ and diggin’ 
alone; for I dassent tell anybody but a 
Pueblo Indian, and threatened to kill him 
if he ever made sign to white man. It was 
my last throw. I was hard up. My old 
pard was dead, give out with rheumatism. 
My wife had went back to the States. My 
credit (never anything to brag on) went 





after my wife” (he smiled, for the first 
time), ‘‘and I see plain Luck must come 
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soon or never; but I never lost my grip. I 
knowed I was a-gittin’ warm. There’s no 
sigo Hke the buried towns. It’s certain in- 
dication of diggin’s not far off. It’s the 
rule all over the territories. I lived on 
venison, venison, til) it was worse than old 
mutton. About three mile away was & 
lake, where I scooped up salt with my 
hands; but venison and salt gets monoto 
nous week in and week out. There was 
plenty of charcoal (bad been used by the 
mioers, whoever they was), and! made out 
that the dam led the water of the Abo to 
the works. From the old furnances | 
found another overgrown trail, thatrun to 


this mine.” 
“* What sort of mine is it?” 


“One of the covered-up ones. It’s cer. 
tain hundreds of years old, buried under 
felled timber. Some of it had rooted. I was 
a month gettin’ through, and it took a 
sharp eye to sight it.” The speaker mod- 
estly blinked the milky orbs under their 
piok lashes, and covfinued: ‘‘ The shaft is 
eighty feet deep or more, walled up with 
pine, and drifts run#in’ to the right and left 
a hundred fect or so. I've set my stakes 
and the papers is all made out. It’s mine 
and no divide, and not a soul on earth 
knows about it except you two and me.” 

I have seen so many ruined prospectors 
hunting mines that are nothing but myths, 
it was cheering to learn there could be no 
mistake about this discovery. 

**You have fairly earned all you have 
found,” I sald, in sympathy. 

** Gracias, SeNora,” said the rich man, 
dramatically waving the Esau hand, evi- 
dently enjoying his Spanish. 

‘You see this specimen will run twelve 
hundred to the ton, and there's no end to 


the lead.” He teetered the stone ov his 
trembling forefinger. ‘I’ve had a hard 
time! My wife never got done mourpin’ 


she ever spelt out the old letter. She’ll 
feel better now. I've struck it, aud I guess 
I’ve struck it rich.” 

And he had. With a farewell toss up of 
the ruby silver specimen, till it struck the 
muslin ceiling overhead, the fortunate man, 
haggurd and shaken, yet secretly hilarious, 
took his leave. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE LAY OF GROTON HEIGHT. 


POEM FOR THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRA- 
TION, SEPT. 6TH AND 77, 1881, 





BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 


Tue word went forth from the throne: 
** Desolate! desolate! 
Smite, burn, destroy, till their woes sha!l utone 
For the woe and shame of the state! 

They have shamed the arms of their king ; 
They have flouted the terms we bring ; 
High time that vengeance should have full swing 

Over small and great. % 


“ Reap down their crops with your swords ! 
Harry! ravage! 
Hound on the rage of your hireling hordes, 
Hessian and savage! 
Of our grace we have offered them oft 
Fair terms of submission ; 
They have scorned our words aud scoffed 
At reserve and condiion, 
They are reaching out hands to France ; 
They welcome our foes’ advance ; 
Go, Clinton, dance those rebe's a dance 
To perdition.” 


Bo the blaze of Fairfield flushed the sky ; 
New Haven’s smoke went rolling high ; 
Far Norwalk cried with a bitter cry ; 
And the sous of the Puritan pioneers 
Saw the toil and thrift of a bundred years 
Spoiled in an hour. 

Av answering flame 
Blazed back from patriot hearts and true, 
And scorched with a terrible wrath and 

shame 
‘hhe tory and traitor crew. 


The Governor's face grew sad, 

In his store on Lebanon hill. 

He reckoned the men he had; 

He counted the forts to fill; 

He traced on the map the ground 

By river, and harbor, and coast. 
‘‘Ah! where shall the men and the guns be 
found 
Lest the State be lost?” 


The brave State’s sons were gone, 
On many a field they lay ; 
They were following Washington, 
Afar down Yorktown way; 
The men and the weapons failed, 
Tuey where gone with our free good-will ; 
But Jonathan Trumbull never quailed, 
In his store on Lebanon hill. 
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There was New London fort, 
And the fort on Groton Height, 
And the rich and crowded port ; 
But where were the men to fight ? 
Might it not be we had erred 
To care for our homes so ill? 
Nay, never a word of such grudge was heard 
On Lebanon bill. 


Remember, citizens, and 
If ever the ill thought comes 
To reck Jess of the broad, great land, 
And more of your own small homes, 
Think of your fathers’ dust ; 
Think of their brave good-will, 

And the Puritan Governor’s toil and trust 

On Lebanon hill. 


Well, at last drew on the day, 
Dark with ill omen. 
Off the mouth of the bay— 
Flapping their wings, in the gray, 
Like carrion birds—they lay, 
The sbips of the foeman. 
“ To talk of defense were wild ; 
We are plundered, burned, beaten, defiled, 
They spare not the old, nor the sick, nor the 
child, 
Nor the woman !”’ 


Not so spake Ledyard, brave soul, 
Our poble commander. 
O History, point, on your roll, 
To a nobler or grander! 
He stepped from bis farm-house door, 
A hero like those of yore. 
Ob! fair was the look of grace that he wore 
Aud of candor! 


Now briskly he spoke to his troops: 
Not a sigh ; not a frown; 
No thought or of fears or of hopes, 
But of honor and duty alone; 
No question of gain or loss, 
Oniy Home and the Righteous Cause. 
So he sigualed the handful of gunners across 
From the battery under the town. 


Few, few, in the big redoubt, 
The sous of the Puritans stood, 

And over the parapet-wall looked out, 
Beyond the fringe of the wood ; 

Saw the enemy’s bleod-red lines uncoil 

And wind out snake-like over the soil ; 
Heard the sbrill fifes, piping scorn ; 
Saw the steel flash back the morn, 

And the cruel cross before them borne— 

The cross in a field of blood ; 


Looked townward over the bay ; 
Along the country-roads 

Saw women and children running away 
With bits of their household goods ; 

Baw the red-coats and Hessians 
Dragging through mud and mire 

The spoil of their poor possessions ; 
And at last they saw—the fire/ 


And the eolonel, with glass in hand, 

Saw the Latefulest sight of all : 
As the burying-ground be scanned, 

High over its terrace-wall, 
He saw that nameless traitor stand 
Op the Winthrops’ tomb, to give command 
For the deeds that his own black heart had 

planned 
In its bitterness and gall. 


Did the stoves stir under his tread ? 
Did a cry break forth from tha dead ? 
Did the Winthrops’ dust rise up, 

To fling that sacrilege off the bed, 
Where it slept in a Christian’s hope ? 


Was it a voice from the tomb? 
Was it these scenes of his youth 
That clouded that shameless brow with 
gloom? 
That softened bis heart to ruth? 
What moved the mind of the nameless 
wretch, 
To send his orders across to fetch 
The regiments back ? 
In sooth 


"Twas too late. The terrible fight 
Had been fought and lost— 
The brave, brave fight for the Right, 
Here upon Groton ‘Height. 
And oh! the cost! 
Men came from the smoldering town ; 
From the woods and the hills came down, 
When the enemy had crossed ; 
And here, in the Autumn weather, 
Lay the dead all tumbled together, 
Stripped and mangled and tossed. 
The gray-haired men and the boys were seen 
Where they poured their blood on the 
trampled green, 
And quenched the train to the magazine. 


And 'mid the dead hush faint groans 
Were heard from far down the road ; 
Groans of strong men in anguish, 

Where the borrible wagon-load, 
Heaped with wounds aud with broken bones, 
Had been plunged duwn over the pitiless 

stones, 
And they brutally left our gallant ones 
To languish. 









Two-score widows of Groton town 

Walked mid the corpses up and down ; 

Turned the dead faces up to the light, 

Calling, calling into the night ; 

Listening for word or voice 

From husband, or father, or boys; 
Waiting, speaking, 
Questioning, seekmg 

Over the torn sod, reeking 

With the blood of Groton Height. 


And there by the sally-port, ~ 
Where the foe had ertered the fort, 
Lay Ledyard, gallant knigkt, 
His bosom gored 
By his own brave sword 
And his hero blood on the ground outpoured 
For the Right. 


Norwica, Cory. 





AN HOUR WITH BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 





TuHE visitor to the Library of the Maine 
Historical Society, for which a wing of 
King Chapel, Bowdoin College, is set apart, 
is detained at the very entrance by the 
sight of two treasures which the Society 
numbers among its collections. One of 
these relics is the bell of Father Sebastian 
Rale’s church in the Indian village of Nan- 
rantsouak, now Norridgewock, near the 
junction of the Kennebec and Sandy Rivers. 
The priest came to this lovely region in the 
Jatter part of the seventeenth century, and 
two chapels, besides the church mentioned, 
attested his zeal in developing in the wilder- 
ness the spiritual and material forces of his 
Church. Twicea day, at the least, the bell, 
which now rests from its labors, called to 
mass and prayers the people, whose devo- 
tion, like their other characteristics, was 
iotense. The after death of Father Rale, at 
the foot of the cross he had planted in the 
village, by the shots of a party of English 
and their Indian allies, lends an additional 
interest to this mute witness of the fervor 
of the missionary priest. 

Just above the bell there is deposited an- 
other relic, but of a later time, which 
awakens memories of mingled pleasure and 
regret. Touched with the yellow tint 
which so charms the searcher for the hid 
treasure of antiquarian collections, thee 
lie the manuscript letters of Benedict 
Arnold, written during his expedition to 
Quebec, in 1775, and presented to the 
Society, in 1831, by Aaron Burr, who was 
a volunteer in the force which attempted 
the capture of that city after the extraor- 
dinary march through the Muine wilds. The 
letters are ina legible and quite graceful 
handwriting, and their style is both easy 
and vigorous, as a scholarly soldier would 
express himself; though Arnold’s early edu- 
cation was humble enough, and the horse- 
dealer's occupation, which he followed for 
atime, is not generally regarded as a school 
of English literature. The first epistle is 
dated Fort Western (Augusta is the site 
of it), 27th September, 1775, aud is ad- 
dressed to Washington. Five years later, 
almost to aday, Arnold was fleeing from 
the presence of Washington and taking 
refuge on the British sloop which was in 
waiting, his treason being on the verge of 
exposure, through Andre’s capture. In this 
opening letter of the series Arnold writes 
of the case of a murderer, named McCor- 
mick, and refers to him as a simple and 
ignorant fellow, and hopes he may be 
found a proper object of mercy by the 
commander-in-ehief. The next Jetter of 
interest is from Dead River, ‘‘about 160 
miles from Quebec,” asthe head-live states, 
to a resident of Quebec, asking information 
touching the condition of the defenses and 
troops in that city. Arnold speaks with 
effusion of the ‘‘ unjust and arbitrary meas- 
ures of the ministry” aud assures him that 
he comes to restore liberty to ‘‘our breth- 
ren of Canada.” The details of the march 
are vividly given by him. ‘‘ You would 
have taken the men for amphibious ani- 
mals,” he writes Washington, and relates 
the story of their making their way against 
a rapid stream and through the woods with 
‘the greatest spirit and industry.” He orders 
ove of his subordinates to send a yoke of 
oxen toa certain point, as he intends killing 
them there, ‘* for the whole detachment "— 
a direction which is suggestive of the latent 
cxpabilitics of two head of cattle when 
hungry wen are to devotr them. ‘An 
amazing deal of fatigue ” is another deacrip- 
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tive sentence in a letter to Washington; but, 
if the expedition be ‘‘crowned with suc. 
cess and conducive to the public gocd, I 
shall think it but trifling.” In a communi- 
cation to General Montgomery, Arnold adds 
a picturesque postscript: ‘‘ My hard cash is 
nearly exhausted. The French have been 
such sufferers by paper, I don’t think it 
prudent to offer it them ut present.” Intro- 
ducing Captain Ogden to a firm in Montreal, 
he describes him as a young gentleman of 
**good and opulent family, from Jersey.’ 
lu Arnold’s eyes, the latter family charac- 
teristic was, doubtless, the superior bless- 
ing. ‘‘My detachment are as ready as 
naked men can be to march wherever they 
may be required; but are yet in want of 
powder, ball, etc., and some arms,” be 
assures General Moutgomery, in a letter 
from Point Aux Trembles, Nov. 25th. On 
the same day he writes: ‘‘I am waiting 
with great anxiety the arrival of General 
Montgomery, when I expect we shall knock 
up adust with the garrison at Quebec.” His 
men are in want of everything but ‘‘ stout 
hearts.” In preparing a sketch of his march 
for a friend, he declares that they have 
*‘completed a march of near six hundred 
miles, not to be paralleled in history; the 
men being obliged t> wade almost the 
whole way, near one hundred and eigity 
miles.” They passed through ‘‘ swamps 
aud bogs almost impevetrable, and to their 
knees in mire. Most of them had not one 
day’s provision fora week. Inspired and 
fired with a love of liberty and their 
country,” however, “ officers and men 
pushed on.” Arnold commended Aaron 
Burr to Gen. Montgomery’s esteem, in a 
note which speaks of him as ‘‘son to the 
former president of New Jersey College,” 
and adds: ‘‘He is a young gentleman of 
much life and activity and has acted with 
much spirit and resolution on our fatiguing 
march. His conduct, I make no doubt, 
will be a sufficient recommendation to your 
favor.” The last letter of the series is ad- 
dressed to Washivgton and written about 
a month before the assault (Dec. 31st) on 
the works, which Arnold here declares are 
‘*in a ruinous situation” and manned by a 
**wretched, motley garrison of disaffected 
seamen, marines, and inhabitants.” 

The centennial celebration at Groton 
Height, Conn., revives the recollection of 
the American conspirator, and of the most 
atrocious slaughter, for which he alone 
was responsible, in the records of military 
history. The story of the wonderful 
march to Quebec and the intrepidity of the 
commander is not forgotten; but, as one 
looks upon the faded pages of Arnold’s 
letters, and their neighbor in the archives 
(the zealous Father’s church-bell), he is not 
long in saying to himself that the hand of 
the long-dead priest, who sprinkled the bell 
with holy water, was warm with a nobler 
blood ¢han filled the veins of the fingers 
which wrote of the amazing fatigue and 
uncomplaining spirit of the brave company 
who assailed the stronghold of the foe, who 
was of their own household. 

BRUNSWICK, ME. 





CONNECTION OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES AND MEDICINE. 


AN ADDRESS. 





BY PROF. THOMAS H. HUXLEY, LL. D. 





(DELIVERED BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL Con- 
GRESS, AUGUST 11TH, 1881.] 


THE great body of theoretical and practical 
knowledge which has been accumulated by 
the labors of some eighty generations, since 
the dawn of scientific thought in Europe, has 
no collective English name to which an objec- 
t®o way not be raised, and I use the term 
* mediciae ’’ as that which is least likely to be 
misunderstood, though, as every one knows, 
the nawe is commonly applied, in a narrower 
sense, to one of the ehief divisions of the 
totality of medical science. Taken in this 
broad seuse, “ medicine”? not merely denotes 
a kind of knowledge; but it comprehends the 
various applicatioaos of that knowledge to the 
alleviation of the sufferings, the repair of the 
injuries, and the conservation of the health of 
living beings. In fact, the practical aspect of 
medicine so far dominates over évery other 
that the “healing art’? is one of its most - 
‘widely-received synouyms, It is so difficult to 
think of medicine otherwise than as something 
which is necessarily connected with curative 
treatment that we are apt to forget that there 
must be and is such a thing as s pure science 
of medicine—a “pathology” which has no 
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more necessary. eubservienee to practical ends 
than has zoélogy or botany. The logical cop- 
nection between this purely seientific doctrine 
of disease or pathology aud ordinary biology 
is easily traced. Living matter is character- 
ized by its innate tendency to exhibit a definite 
series of the morphological and physiological 
phenomena which constitute organization and 
life. Given a certain range of conditions, and 
these phenomena remain the same within nar- 
row limits for each kind of living thing. 
They furnish the normal and typical charac- 
ters of the species, and as such they are the 
subject-matter of ordinary biology. Outside 
the range of these conditions, the norm- 
al course of the cycle of vital phe- 
nomena is disturbed, sbnormal structure 
makes its appearance, or the proper character 
and mutual adjustment of the functions cease 
to be preserved. The extent and the import- 
ance of these deviations from the typical life 
may vary indefinitely. They may have no 
noticeable influence on the general well-being 
of the economy, or they may favorit. On the 
other hand, they may be of such a nature as to 
im.pede the activities of the organism or even 
to involve its destruction. In the first case 
these perturbations are ranged under the wide 
and somewhat vague category of “* variations’; 
iu the second, they are called lesions, states of 
poisoning or diseases, and, as morbid states, 
they lie within the province of pathology. No 
sharp line of demarcation can be drawn be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena. No one 
can say where anatomical variations end and 
tumors begin, nur where modification of func- 
tion, which may at first promote health, passes 
into disease. All that can be said is that 
whatever change of structure or function is 
hurtful belongs to pathology. Hence, it is ob- 
vious that pathology is a branch of biology; 
itis the morphology, the physiology, the dis- 
tribution, the etiology of abnormal life. 

However obvious this conclusion may be now, 
it was nowilse apparent in the infaucy of medi- 
cine ; for it is a peculiarity of the physical 
sciences that they are independent in propor- 
tion as they are imperfect, and it is only as 
they advance that the bonds which really unite 
them all become apparent. Astronomy had no 
manifest connection with terrestrial physics 
before the publication of the “ Principia”; 
that of chemistry with physics is of still more 
modern revelation ; that of physics and chem- 
istry with physiology has been stoutly denied 
within the recollection of most of us, and per- 
haps still may be. Or, to takea case which 
affords a closer parallel with that of medicine. 
Agriculture has been cultivated from the 
earliest times and from a remote antiquity 
men have attained considerable practical skill 
in the cultivation of the useful plants and have 
empirically established many scientific truths 
concerning the conditions under which they 
flourish ; but itis within the memory of many of 
us that chemistry, on the one hand, and vege- 
table physiology, on the other, attained a stage 
of development such that they were able to 
furnish a sound basis for scientific agriculture. 
Similarly, medicine took its rise in the practi- 
cal needs of mankind. At first, studied with- 
out reference to any other branch of knowl- 
edge, it long maintained—indeed, still to some 
extent maintains—that iodependence. 
torically, its connection with the biologieal 
sciences has been slowly established, and the 
full extent and intimacy of that counection 
are only now beginning to be apparent. I[ trust 
I have not been mistaken in supposing that an 
attempt to give a brief sketch of the steps by 
which a philosophical necessity has become a 
historical reality may not be devoid of inter- 
est, possibly of instruction, to the members of 
this great Congress, profoundly interested, as 
all are,in the scientific development of medi- 
cine. 

Tbe history of medicine is more complete 
and fuller than that of any other science, 
except, perhaps, astronomy ; and, if we follow 
back the long record as far as clear evidence 
lights us, we find ourselves taken to the early 
stages of the civilization of Greece. The old- 
est hospitals were the temples of sculapius. 
To these Asclepeia, always erected on healthy 
sites, hard by fresh springs and surrounded 
by shady groves, the sick and the maimed re- 
sorted, to seek the aid of the god of health. 
Votive tablets or inscriptiors recorded the 
symptoms, no less than the gratitude of those 
who were healed, and from these primitive 
clinical records the half-priestly, balf-pbilo- 
sophic caste of the Asclepiads compiled the 
data upon which the earliest generalizations 
of medicine as an inductive science were 
based. In this stnte pathology, like all the 
inductive sciences at their origin, was merely 
natural history. It registered the phenomena 
of disease, classified them, and ventured upon 
e prognosis wherever the observation of con- 
stant co-existences and sequences sugges‘ed a 
rationa expectation of the like recurrence 
under fimilar circumstances. Further than 
thie it »ardiy went. In fact, in the then 
state of knowledge and in the condition of 
philosopzieal speculation at that time, nefther 
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the causes of the morbid state nor the ration- 
ale of treatment were likely to be sought for, 
as we seek forthem now. The anger of a god 
was a sufficient reason for the existence of a 
malady, and a dream ample warranty for 
therapeutic measures. That a physical phe- 
nomenon must needs have a physical cause 
was not the implied or expressed axiom that 
it is to us moderns. The great man whose 
name is inseparably connected with the found- 
ation of medicine (Hippocrates) certainly 
kuew very little, indeed, practically nothing 
of anatomy or physiology; and he would 
probably have been perplexed even to imagine 
the possibility of a connection between the 
zoological studies of his contemporary, Dem- 
ocritus, and medicine. Nevertheless, in so far 
as be and those who worked before and after 
him in the same spirit ascertained, as matters 
of experience, that a wound or a luxation or a 
fever presented such and such symptoms, and 
that the return of the patient to bealth was 
facilitated by such and such measures, they 
established laws of nature and began the 
construction of the science of pathology. All 
true science begins with empiricism, though 
all true science is such exactly in so far as it 
strives to pass out of the empirical stage into 
that of the deduction of empirical from more 
general truths. Thus, it is not wonderful that 
the early physicians had little or nothing to do 
with the development of biological science ; 
and, on the other hand, that the early biolo- 
gists did not much concern themselves with 
medicine. There is nothing to show that the 
Asclepiads took any prominent share in the 
work of founding auatomy, physiology, zo- 
Slogy, and botany. Rather do these seem to 
have sprung from the early philosophers, who 
were essentially natural philosophers, animated 
by the characteristically Greek thirst for 
knowledge as such. Pythagoras, Alcmeon, 
Democritus, Diogenes of Apollonia are all 
credited with anatomical and physiological 
investigation ; and, though Aristotle is said to 
have belonged to an Asclepiad family, and not 
improbably owed his taste for anatomical and 
zoological inquiries to the teachings of his 
father (the physician, Nicomachus), the ‘‘ His- 
toria Animalium”™ and the treatise ‘‘ De Purti- 
bus Animalium” are as free from any allusion 
to medicine as if they had issued from a 
modern biological laboratory. It may be 
added that it is not easy to see in what way it 
could have benefited a physician of Alexan- 
der’s time to know all that Aristotle knew on 
these subjects. His human anatomy was too 
rough to avail much in diagnosis; his physiol- 
ogy was too erroneous to supply data for 
pathological reasoning. But when the Alex- 
andrian school, with Erasistratus and Heroph- 
flus at their head, turned to account the 
opportunities of studying human structure 
afforded to them by the Ptolemies, the 
value of the large amount of accurate 
knowledge thus obtained to the surgeon 
for his operations and to the physician 
for bis diagnosis of internal disorders became 
obvious, and a connection was established be- 
tween anatomy and medicine which has ever 
become closer and closer. Since the revival of 
learning, surgery, medical diagnosis, and an- 
atomy have gone hand in hand. Morgagni 
called bis great work ‘‘De sedibus et causis mor- 
borum per anatomen indagatis,’’ and not only 
showed the way to search out the localities 
and the causes of disease by anatomy, but him- 
self traveled wonderfully far upon the road. 
Bichat, discriminating the grosser constituents 
of the organs and parts of the body one from 
another, pointed out the direction which mod- 
ern research must take; until, at length, his- 
tology, a science of yesterday, as it seems to 
many of us, has carried the work of Morgagni 
as far as the microseope can take us, and has 
extended the realm of pathological anatomy 
to the limits of the invisible world. Thanks 
to the intimate alliance of morphology with 
medicine, the natural history of disease has at 
the present day attained a high degree of per- 
fection. Accurate regional anatomy has ren- 
dered practicable the exploration of the most 
hidden parts of the organism and the deter- 
mination during life of morbid changes in 
them ; anatomical and histological post mortem 
investigations have supplied physicians with a 
clear basis upon whieh to rest the classification 
of diseases, and with unerring tests of the ac- 
curhcy or inaccuracy of their diagnoses, If 
men could be satisfied with pure knowledge, 
the extreme precision with which, in’ these 
days, a sufferer may be told what is happen- 
ing and what is likely to happen, even in the 
most recondite parts of his bodily frame, 
shuuld be as satisfactory to the patient as it is 
to the scientific pathologist who gives him the 
information. But I am afraid it is not; and 
even the practicing physician, while nowise un- 
derestimating the regulative value of accurate 
diagnosis, must often lament that so much of 
bis knowledge rather prevents him from doing 
wrong than helps bim to doright. Ascorner 
of physic once said that Nature and disease 
may be compared to two men fighting, the 
doctor to a blind man with a club, who strikes 





into the mélée, sometimes hitting the disease | 
and sometimes hitting Nature. The matter is 
not mended if you suppose the blind man’s 
hearing to be so acute that he can register 
every stage of the struggle and pretty clearly 
predict how it willend. He had better not med- 
die at all until his eyes are opened—until hecan 
see the exact position of the antagonists and 
make sure of the effect of his blows; but that 
which it behooves the physician to see—not, 
indeed, with his bodily eye, but with clear in- 
tellectual vision, is a process and the chain of 
causation involved in that process. Disease, 
as we have seen, is a perturbation of the norm. 
al activities of a living body, and it is, and 
must remain, unintelligible so long as we are 
ignorant of the nature of these normal activi- 
ties. In other words, there could be no real 
science of pathology until the science of physi- 
ology had reached a degree of perfection unat- 
tained and, indeed, unattainable until quite 
recent times. So far as medicine is concerned, 
Iam not sure that physiology, such as it was 
down to the time of Harvey, wight as well not 
have existed. Nay, it is, perhaps, no exaggera- 
tion to say that within the memory of living 
men justly renowned practitioners of medicine 
and surgery knew less physiology than is now 
to be learned from the most elementary text- 
book, and, beyond a few broad facts, regarded 
what they did know as of extremely little prac- 
tical importance. Nor am | disposed to blame 
them for this conclusion. Physiology must be 
useless, or worse than useless, to pathology 
so long as its fundamental conceptions are 
erroneous. Harvey is often said to be the 
founder of modern physiology, and there can 
be no question that the elucidations of the 
function of the heart, of the nature of the 
pulse, and of the course of the blood, put 
forth in the ever-memorable little essay, ‘‘ De 
Motu Cordis,”’ directly worked a revolution in 
men’s views of the nature and of the concat- 
enation of some of the most important pbysi- 
ological processes among the higher animals, 
while, indirectly, their influence was, perhaps, 
even more remarkable. But, though Harvey 
made this signal and perenuially important 
contribution to the physiology of the moderns, 
his general conception of vital processes was 
essentially identical with that of the ancients; 
and, in the ‘“‘ Hzercitationes de Generatione,” 
and notably in the singular chapter *‘ De Cal- 
ido Innato,” he shows himself a true son of 
Galen and Aristotle. For Harvey, the blood 
possesses powers superior to those of the ele- 
ments; it is the seat of a soul which is not only 
vegetative, but also sensitive and motor. The 
blood maiutains and fashions all parts of the 
body, ‘‘idqgue summd cum providentid et intel- 
lectu, in flnem certum agens, quasi ratiocinio 
quodam uteretur.”” Here is the doctrine of the 
“pueuma,”’ the product of the philosophical 
mold into which the animism of primitive 
men ran in Greece, in full force. Nor did its 
strength abate for long after Harvey’s time. 
The same ingrained tendency of the buman 
mind to suppose that a process is explained 
when it is ascribed to a power of which nothing 
is known, except that it is the hypothetical 
agent of the process, gave rise in the next 
century to the animism of Stahl, and later 
to the doctrine of a vital principle, 
that ‘‘asylum ignorantie’’ of physiologists 
which has so easily accounted for everything 
and explained nothing down to our own 
times. Now, the essence of modern, as con- 
trasted with ancient physiological science ap- 
pears to me to lie in its antagonism to animis- 
tic hypotheses and animistic phraseology. It 
offers physical explanations of vital phenom- 
ena, or frankly confesses that it has none to 
offer. And, so far asI know, the first person 
who gave expression to this modern view of 
physiology, who was bold enough to enunciate 
the proposition that vital phenomena, like all 
the other phenomena of the pbysical world, 
are, in ultimate analysis, resolvable into mat- 
ter and motion, was René Descartes. The fifty- 
four years of life of this most original and pow- 
erful thinker are widely overlapped on both 
sides by the eighty of Harvey, who survived his 
younger contemporary by seven years and 
takes pleasure in acknowledging the French 
philosopher’s appreciation of his great discoy- 
ery. In fact, Descartes accepted the doctrine 
of the circulation as propounded by ‘‘ Her- 
veus, médecin @’ Angleterre,” and gave a full 
accoynt of it in his first work, the famous 
“ Discours de la Méthode,” which was pub- 
lished in 1637, only uiue years after the exer- 
citation “De Motu Cordis”; and, though 
differing from Harvey in some important 
points (in which, it may be noted, in passing, 
Descartes was wrong and Harvey right), he 
always speaks of him with great respect. And 
so important does the subject seem to Des- 
cartes that he returns to it in the * Traité 
des Passions” and in the “ Trailé de ’ Homme.” 
It is easy to see that Harvey’s work must have 
had a very peculiar significance: for the subtle 
thinker to whom we owe both the spiritualis- 
tic and the materialistic philosophies of mod- 
erntimes. It was in the very year of its pub- 
lieation (1628) that Descartes withdrew into 
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that life of solitary investigation and medita- 
tion of which his philosophy was the fruit; 
and, as the course of bis speculations led him 
to establish an absolute distinction of 
nature between the material and the man- 
tal worlds, he was logically compelled 
to seek for the explanation of the phenom- 
ena of the material world within itself, and, 
haviug allotted the realm of thought to the 
soul, to see nothing but extension and motion 
in the rest of Nature. Descartes uses 
“thought’’ as the equivalent of our modern 
term “consciousness.’”? Thought is the fanc- 
tion of the soul, and its only function. Our 
natural heat and all the movements of the 
body, he says, do not depend on the soul. 
Death does not take place from any fault of 
the soul, but only because the principal parts 
of the body become corrupted. The body of a 
living man differs from that of a dead man in 
the same way as a watch or other automaton 
(that is to say, a machine which moves of it- 
self), when it is wound up and has in itself the 
physical principle of the movements which the 
mechanism is adapted to perform, differs from 
the same watch or other machine when it is 
broken and the physical principle of its move- 
ment no longer exists. All the actions which 
are common tous and the lower animals de- 
pend only on the conformation of our organs 
and the course which the animal spirits take 
in the brain, the nerves, and the muscles, ia 
the same way as the movement of a watch is 
produced by nothing but the force of its spring 
and the figure of its wheels and other parts. 
Descartes’s treatise on man is a sketch of 
human physiology in which a bold attempt is 
made to explain all the phenomena of life, ex- 
cept those of consciousness, by physical ‘Yrea- 
sonings. Toamind turned in this direction 
Harvey’s exposition of the heart and vessels 
as a hydraulic mechanism must have been su- 
premely welcome. Descartes vias not a mere 
philosophical theorist; but a hard-working 
dissecter and experimenter, and he held the 
strongest opinion respecting the practical 
value of the new conception which he was in- 
troducing. He speaks of the importance of 
preserving health, and of the dependence of 
the mind on the body being so close that, per- 
haps, the only way of making men wiser and 
better than they are is to be sought in medical 
science. ‘It is true,’ he says, ‘‘ that, as med- 
icine is now practiced, it contains little that is 
very useful ; but, without any desire to depre- 
ciate, I am sure that there is no one, even 
among ptofessional men, who will not declare 
that all we know is very little as compared 
with that which remains to be known, and 
that we might escape an infinity of diseases 
of the mind, no less than of the body, and 
even, perhaps, from the weakness of old age, 
if we had a sufficient knowledge of their 
causes and of all the remedies with which 
Nature has provided us.” 80 strongly im- 
pressed was Descartes with this thst he re- 
solved to spend the rest of bis life in trying to 
acquire such a knowledge of Nature as would 
lead to the construction of a better medical 
doctrine. The anti-Cartesians found material 
for cheap ridicule in these aspirations of the 
philosopher, and it is almost needless to say 
that in the thirteen years which elapsed be- 
tween the publication of the “‘ Discourse” and 
the death of Descartes he did not contribute 
much to their realization; but for the next 
century all progress in physiology took place 
along the lines which Descartes laid down. 
The greatest physiological and pathological 
work of the seventeenth century, Borelli’s 
treatise, ‘‘ De Motu Animalium,” is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a development of Des- 
cartes’s fundamental conception, and ths 
same may be said of the physiology and 
patho'ogy of Boerhaave, whose authority dom- 
inated in the medical world of the first half of 
the eighteenth century. With the origin of 
modern chemistry and of electrical science, in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, aids 
in the analysis of the pbenomena of life, of 
which Descartes could not have dreamed, were 
offered to the physiologist; and the greater 
part of the gigantic progress which has been 
made in the present century is a justification 
of the prevision of Descartes, for it consists 
essentially in a more and more complete reso- 
lution of the grosser organs of the living body 
into pbysico-chemical mechanisms. ‘I shall 
try to explain our whole bodily machinery in 
such a Way that it will be no more neces™ry 
for us to suppose that the soul produces such 
movements as are not voluntary than it is to 
think that there is in a clock a soul, which 
causes it to show the hours.’”’ These words 
of Descartes might be appropriately taken asa 
motto by the author of any modern treatise on 
phystfology. But, though, as I think, there is 
no doubt that Descartes was the first to pro- 
pound the fundamental conception of the 
living body as a physical mechanism, which is 
the distinctive feature of modern as contrasted 
with ancient physiology, he was misled by the 
natural temptation to carry out, ir all its 
details, a parallel between the machines with 
which he was familiar—such as clocks and 
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pieces of hydraulic apparatus—and the living 
machine. In ajl such machines there is a cen- 
tral source of power, and the parte of the 
machine are merely passive distributers of 
that power. The Cartesian school conceived 
of the living body as a machine of this kind ; 
and herein they might have learned from Galen, 
who, whatever fll use he may have made of 
the doctrine of “‘ natural faculties,’ neverthe- 
Jess had the great merit of perceiving that 
local forces play a great part in physiology. 
The same truth was recognized by Glisson; 
but it was first prominently brought forward 
in the Hallerian doctrine of the “‘ vis insita”’ of 
muscles. If muscle can contract without 
nerve, there is an end of the Cartesian me- 
chanical explanation of its contraction by the 
influx of animal spirits. The discoveries of 
‘Trembley tended in the same direction. In the 
fresh-water hydra no trace was to be found of 
that complicated machinery upon which the 
performance of the functions in the higher 
animals was supposed to depend ; and yet the 
hydra moved, fed, grew, multiplied, and its 
fragments exhibited all the powers of the 
whole, Finally, the work of Casper F. 
Wolff, by demonstrating the fact that the 
growth and development of both plants and 
animals take place antecedently to the exist- 
euce of their grosser organs and are, in fact, 
the causes, and pot the consequences of organ- 
ization (as then understood), sapped the found- 
ations of the Cartesian physiology as a com- 
plete expression of vital phenomena. For 
Wolff the physical basis of life ie a fluid, pos- 
sessed of a “ vis essentialis”’ anda *‘ solidescibil 

itas,”’ in virtue of which it gives rise to organ- 
ization ; and, as he points out, this conclusion 
strikes at the root of the whole intro-mecbap- 
fecal system. In this country the great au- 
thority of John Hunter exerted a similar iv- 
fluence ; though it must be admitted that the 
too sibylline utterances which are the outcome 
of Hunter’s struggles to define bis conceptions 
are often susceptible of more than one in- 
terpretation. Nevertheless, on some points 
Hunter is clear epough. For example, he is 
of opinion that “spirit is only a property of 
matter ”’ (** Introduction to Natural History’), 
be is prepared to renounce animism, and his 
conception of life is so completely physical 
that he thinks of it as something which can 
exist in a state of combination iu the food. 

“The aliment we take in has in it, in a fixed 
state, the real life; and this does not become 
active until it has got into the lungs, for there 
it is freed from its prison ’’ (** Observatfons on 
Phystology’’). He also thinks that “it ts 
more In accord with the general principles of 
the animal machine to suppose that none of 
its effects are produced from any mechanical 
prinelple whatever, aod that every effect {s pro- 

duced from an action io the part, which action 
is produced by a stimulus upon the part which 

acts, or upon some other part with which this 
part sympathises, so as to take up the whole 
action,”” And Hunter is ae clear as Wolff, with 

wtose work be was probably unacquainted, 

that, “ whatever life is, it most certainly does 
not depend upon structure or organization."’ 
Of course, it is impossible that Hunter could 
have intended to deny the existence of purely 
mechanical operationsin the animal body ; but 
while, with Borelli and Boerhaave, he looked 
upon absorption, nutrition, and secretion as op- 
erations effected by means of the small vessels, 

he differed from the mechanical physiologists, 

who regarded these operations as the result 
of the mechanical properties of the small ves- 
sels, such as the size, form, and disposition of 
their canals and apertures. Hunter, on the 
contrary, considers them to be the effect of 
properties of these vessels which are not 
mechanical, but vital. ‘‘ The vessels,” he says, 
“have more of the polypus in them than any 
other part of the body,’’ and he talks of the 
“living and sensitive principles of the arter- 
ies,’’ and even of the “ dispositions or feel- 
ings of the arteries.’’ When the blood is good 
and genuine the sensations of the arteries or 
the dispositions for sensation are agreeable. 
» It is then they dispose of the blood to 
the best advantage, increasing the growth of the 
whole, supplying any losses, keeping up a due 
succession,’ etc. If we follow Hunter’s con- 
ceptions to their logical issue, the life of one 
of the bigber animals is essentially the sum of 
the lives of all the vessels, each of which isa 
sort of physiological unit, answering to a 
polype ; and, as health is the result of the 
normal *‘ action of the vessels,’ so is disease 
an effect of their abnormal action. Hunter 
thus stands, iu thought as in time, midway be- 
tween Borelli, on the one hand, and Bichat, on 
the other. The acute founder of general anat- 
omy, in fact, outdoes Hunter in his desire to 
exclude physical reasonings from the realm 
of life. Except in the interpretation of the 
action of the sense orgaus, he will not allow 
physics to have anything to do with pbysiol- 
ogy. “To apply the physical sciences to 
physiology is to explain the phenomena of 
living bodies by the laws of inert bodies. Now 
this is a false principle, hence, all its conse- 
quences are marked with the same stamp. 
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Let us leave to chemistry its affinity, to phys- 
ics its elasticity and its gravity. Let us in- 
voke for physiology only sensibility and con- 


tractility.”” Of all the unfortunate dicta of 
men of eminent ability this seems one of the 
most unhappy, when we think of what the 
application of the methods and the data of 
physics and chemistry has done toward bring- 
ing physiology into its present state. It is 
not too much to say that one-half of a modern 
text-book of physiology consists of applied 
physics and chemistry, and that it is exactly 
in the exploration of the phenomena of sensi- 
bility and contractility that physics and chem- 
istry have exerted the most potent influence. 
Nevertheless, Bichat rendered a solid service to 
physiological progress by insisting upon the 
fact that what we call life in one of the higher 
animals is not an _ indivisible, unitary 
archeus, dominating from its central seat the 
parts of the organism by s& com- 
pound result of the synthesis of the 
separate lives of those parts. ‘ All 

animals,’’ he says, ‘‘ are assemblages of differ- 
ent organs, each of which performs its func- 
tion and concurs, after its fashion, in the 
preservation of the whole. They are so many 
special machines in the general machine which 
constitutes the individual ; but each of these 
specia] machines is itself compounded of many 
tissues of very different natures, which, in 
truth constitute the elements of those organs. 
The conception of a proper vitality is applica- 
ble only to these simple tissues, and not to the 
orgaus themselves; and Bichat proceeds to 
make the obvious application of this doctrine 
of synthetic life, if I may so call it, to pathol- 
ogy. Since diseases are only alterations of 
vital properties and the properties of each 
tissue are distinct from those of the rest, it is 
evident that the diseases of each tissue must 
be different from those of the rest. There- 
fore, in any organ composed of different tis- 
sues, one may be diseased and the other re- 
main healthy; and this is what bappens in 
most cases. In a spirit of true prophecy, 
Bichat says: ‘‘ We have arrived at an epoch 
in which pathological anatomy should start 
afresh.”” For, as the anulysis of the organs 
bad led him to the tissues as the physiological 
unite of the organism, so, in a succeeding gen 

eration, the analysis of the t‘ssues led to the 
cell as the physiological elemeut of the tis- 
sues. The contemporaneous study of develop- 
ment brought out the same result, and the 
zodlogiste and botanists, exploring the sim- 
plest and tbe lowest forms of animated beings, 

confirmed the great induction of the cell 
theory. Thus the apparently opposed views, 

which have been battling with one another 
ever since the middle of the last century, have 
proved to be each half atruth. The proposi- 

tion of Descartes that the body of a living 
man is 2 machine, the actions of which are 
explicable by the known laws of matter and 
motion, is unquestionably largely true; bu, 
it is also true that the living body is 
a synthesis of innumerable physiological 
elements, each of which may nearly be de- 
scribed, in Wolff’s words, as a fluid possessed 
of a “wis essentialis,”” and a‘ solidescibilitas,” 

or, in modern phrase, as protoplasm suscepti- 

ble of structural metamorphosis and func- 
tional metabolism ; and that the only machine- 
ry, in the precise sense in which the Cartesian 
school understood mechanism, is that which 
co-ordinates and regulates these physiological 
units into anorganic whole. In fact, the body 
is a machine of the nature of an army ; not of 
that of a watch or of a bydraulic apparatus. 

Of this army each cell is a soldier, an organ, a 
brigade ; the central nervous system head-quar- 
ters and field telegraph ; the elementary and 
circulatory system the commissariat. Losses 
are made good by recruits born in camp, and 
the Hfe of the individual is a campaign, con- 
ducted successfully for a number of years, but 
with certain defeat in the long run. The 
efficacy of an army at any given moment de- 
pends on the health of the individual soldier 
and on the perfection of the machinery by 
which he is led and brought into action at the 
proper time; and, therefore, if the analogy 
holds good, there can be only two kinds of 
diseases—the one dependent on abnormal 
states of the physiological units, the other on 
perturbation of their co-ordinating and alimen- 
tative machinery. Hence, the establishment of 
the cell theory in normal biology was swiftly 
followed by a “cellular pathology,” as it, 
logical counterpart. I need not remind you 
how great an tnstrument of investigation this 
doctrine has proved in the hands of the maa 
of genius to whom its development is due 
(Professor Virchow), and who would probably 
be the last to forget that abnormal conditions 
of the co ordipative and distributive machinery 
of the body are no less important factors of 
disease. Henceforward, as it appears to me, 
the connection of medicine with the biological 
sciences is clearly defimed. Pure pathology is 
that branch of biology which defines tbe par- 
ticular perturbation of cell-life, or of the co- 
ordinating machinery, or of both, on which the 
phenomena of disease depend. Those who are 





conversant with the present state of biology 
will bardly hesitate to admit that the concep- 
tion of the life of one of the higher animals as 
the summation of the lives of a cell aggregate, 
brought into harmonious action by a co-ordi- 
native machinery formed by some of these 
cells, constitutes a permanent aquisition of 
physiological science. But the last form of 
the battle between the animistic and the 
physical views of life is seen in the 
contention whether the physical analy- 
sis of vital phenomena can be carried 
beyond this point or not. There are some 
to whom living protoplasm is a substance even 
such as Harvey conceived the blood to be— 
‘summa cum providentid et intellectu in finem 
certum agens, quasi ratiocinio quodam’’; and 
who look with as little favor as Bichat did upon 
any attempt to apply the principles and the 
methods of physics and chemistry to the in- 
vestigation of the vital processes of growth, 
metabolism, and contractility. They stand 
upon the anctent ways; only, in accordance 
with that progress toward democracy which a 
great political writer has declared to be the 
fatal characteristic of modern times, they sub- 
stitute a republic formed by a few billions of 
‘*animule’’ for the monarchy of the all-prevad- 
ing ‘‘anima,”’ Others, on the contrary, sup- 
ported by a robust faith in the universal applica- 
bility of the principles laid down by Descartes, 
and seeing that the actions called “‘ vital’ are, 
so far as we have any means of knowing, 
nothing but changes of place of particles of 
matter, look to molecular physics to achieve 
the analysis of the living protoplasm itself into 
a molecular mechanism. If there is any truth 
in the received doctrines of physics, that con- 
trast between living and inert matter on which 
Bichat lays so much stress does not exist. In 
Nature nothing is at rest, nothing is amor- 
phous. The simplest particle of that which 
men in their blindness are pleased to call 
* brute matter” is a vast aggregate of molecu- 
lar mechanisms, performing complicated 
movements of immense rapidity and sensi- 
tively adjusting themselves to every change in 
the surrounding world. Living matter differs 
from other matter in degree, and not in kind. 
The microcosm repeate the macrocosm and 
one chain of causation connects the nebulous 
original of suns and planetary systems with the 
protoplasmic foundation of Nfe and organiza- 
tion. From this point of view pathology is the 
analogue of the theory of perturbations in 
astronomy, and therapeutics resolves itselfinto 
the discovery of the means by which asystem 
of forces competent to eliminate any given per- 
turbation may be introduced into the economy ; 
and, as pathology bases itself upon normal 
physiology, so therapeutics rests upon phar 
macology, which is, strictly speaking, a part of 
the great biological topic of the influence of 
conditions on the living organism and has 
no scientific foundation apart from physiology. 
It appears to me that there is no more hope- 
ful indication of the progress of medicine 
toward the ideal of Descartes than is to be de- 
rived from a comparison of the state of phar- 
macology at the present day with that which 
existed forty years ago. If we consider the 
knowledge positively acquired in this short 
time of the modus operandi of urari, of atropia, 
of physostigmin, of veratria, of casca, of strych- 
pia, of bromide of potassium, of phos- 
phorus, there can, surely, be no ground for 
doubting that, sooner or later, the pharmacol- 
ogist will supply the pbysician with the means 
of affeeting, in any desired sense, the functions 
of any physiological element of the body. It 
will, in short, become possible to introduce into 
the economy a molecular mechanism which, like 
a very cunningly-contrived torpedo, shail find 
its way to some particular group of living 
elements and cause an explosion among them, 
leaving the rest untouched. The search for 
the explanation of diseased states in modified 
cell-life; the discovery of the important part 
played by parasitic organisms in the etiology 
of disease; the elucidation of the action of 
medicaments by the methods and the data of 
experimental physiology appear to me to be 
the greatest steps which have ever been made 
toward the establishment of medicine on a 
scientific basis. I need hardly say they could 
not have been made except for the advance of 
normal biology. There can be no question, 
then, as to the nature or the value of the con- 
nection between medicine and the biological 
sciences. There can be no doubt that the fa- 
ture of pathology, and of therapeutics, and, 
therefore, that of practical medicine depend 
upon the extent to which those who occupy 
themselves with these subjects are trained in 
the methods and impregnated with the funda- 
mental truths of biology. And, in conclusion, 
I venture to suggest that the collective sagacity 
of this Congress could occupy itself with no 
more important question than with this: How 
is medical education to be arranged so that, 
without entangling the student in those de- 
tails of the systematist which are valueless to 
him, be may be enabled to obtain a firm gras 
of the great truths respecting animal an 
vegetable life, without which, not withstanding 
ali the progress of scientific medicine, he will 
still find bimself an empiric? 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 
EPISCOPALIANS.—L. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Ir her numerical strength be considered, the 
Episcopal Church has done her full share of 
bymn-writing in this country; if we count the 
supposed amount of culture within her, hardly 
so much. If we take the matter chronolog- 
ically, the number of known hymns produced 
by her members up to 1826 is relatively more 
notable than what they have done since. Yet 
there was no very early activity. Among the 
twenty-seven hymns put forth in 1789 was one 
that may possibly have been original, and was 
copied into sundry books of various persua 
sions: 

“Go forth, ye heralds, in my name.” 
It is a decent and dull paraphrase, innocent of 
either hymnic or lyrical character, but still 
has place in a few books, because people were 
willing to sing ita century ago. In Belknap’s 
Col. (Unitarian), 1795, it has sevem verses, and 
begins : 

** Thus spake the Saviour, when he sent 

His ministers to preach his word.” 

In a collection of 1805 there is another reading 
of it, in eight stanzas; but none of it has been 
traced back of 1789. I should be obliged to 
any one who can assign an earlier date, not to 
say an author, to this venerable relic. 


CLEMENT CLARKE Moore, LL. D., 1779—1863. 


He was a son of Bishop Benjamin Moore, of 
New York, and graduated at Columbia, 1798. 
In 1821 he was professor of biblical learning at 
the General Seminary, and afterward of He- 
brew and Greek. He published a lexicon of 
these languages, 1809; “‘Georzge Castriot,” 
1850; and “ Poems,"’ 1844. One set of his 
verses, ‘The Night before Christmas,” is 
widely familiar. To the thirty “additional 
hymns set forth in General Convention, 1808,” 
he contributed one: 

* Lord of life, all praise excelling.” 
Hymns for charitable purposes and occasions 
were then, as now, scarce, and this had merit 
enough to come into somewhat extended use. 
One or two books began it with the fourth 
stanza: 
“When Thy harvest yields Thee pleasure.” 





James Was Eastrsurn, 1797 — 1819. 

Son of a New York bookseller and brother 
of the late Bishop of Massachusetts, he was 
born in London, graduated at Columbia, or- 
dained deacon 1818, and ministered at Acco- 
mac, Va., where his ‘abundant and success- 
ful labors’ were cut short by early death, at 
Santa Cruz. He was counted a promising 
poet and, with Robert C. Sands, wrote 
“ Yamoyden.” His very fair Trinity bymn— 

“ O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord "— 

passed from the Prayer-book Collection of 
1826 into many other books. Its date Dr. 
Hatfield gives conjecturally as 1815. Another 
piece of his, once used, may be found in 
Griswold’s “‘ Sacred Poets.” 


Joun De Wotr, 1786—1862. 


Born and died at Bristol, R. I. Professor of 
chemistry at Brown University for some twen- 
ty years, from 1817. The rest of his life was 
mainly spent on his farm. His claim to 
notice here rests upon a single piece, written 
about 1815, but not much known till its inser- 
tion in the P. E. “ Hynnal,” 1871. This is a 
paraphrase of Psalm 148 and has considerable 
merit : 

“ angel bands, in strains sweet sounding.” 
It appeared 1815, or thereabouts, in a Provi 
dence paper, and again in the Journal of that 
city, in an obituary notice of the writer, short- 
ly after his death. 


Bishop ALEXANDER VIETS GRISWOLD, D.D., 
1766—1843, 

Father-in-law of the above and lung recter 
of St. Michael’s, Bristol, R. I. From Ill 
bishop of ‘‘the Eastern Diocese” and after- 
ward of Massachusetts. His Memoir was writ- 
ten by Dr. J. 8. Stone. He, too, is known 
(bymnically speaking) by # single contribution 
to the present P. E. ““Hymnal”—a Trinity 
hymn of moderate poetic qualities : 

“ Holy Father, great Creator.” 

This first appeared in his ‘* Prayers,’’ 1835 (but 
it may be mach older), with the title “A 
Hymn to the God of Christians”; perbaps a 
fling at the then prevalent Unitarianism of his 
see city. It was introduced into ‘‘ Hymns for 
Church and Home,”’ 1859-60, with some cor- 
rections by Bishop Coxe; the original made 
“Creator”? to rbyme with “creature,” and 
* Banctifier”’ with “ fire.” 


Bisnor Georce Wasninetox Doanz, D. D., 
1799—1859. 

This is one of the great names of the Episeo- 
pal Church and distinctly the first in its 
bymnic annals. Its owner was born at Tren- 
ton, graduated at Union, and, ordained 1621, 
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‘was a mivi-ter of Trinity Church, New York; 
fn 1824 professor at Trinity College, Hartford; 
1828 rector of Trinity Church, Boston; and in 
1832 Bishop of New Jersey. There he founded 
* Bt. Mary’s Hall, 1837, and Burlington College, 
1846, and made his mark as few can do, and 
bore his share of trouble. Whatever the mis- 
conceptions of a time when party spirit was 
high and party strife somewhat unscrupulous, 
bis memory is now honored everywhere and 
cherished with affectionate reverence by those 
who knew him best. The influence of his 
cbaracter and writings has been great. 

His **Works’’ appeared posthumously in 
four large octavos. By no means the least 
valuable portion of these is the “‘S ongs by the 
Way,” 1824. This small duodecimo of 154 
pages (now rare), though it probably attract- 
ed no great attention at the time, was by far 
the most meritorious volume of verse, chiefly 
sacred, that had then appeared in America. It 
gave evidence of higher culture than was then 
common here, and of real poetic gifts, united 
to a vein of sober and chastened devotion. It 
anticipated in some degree the work (not 
made public till three years later) of Heber 
and of Keble, and by a much longer period 
that of Newman, Chandler, Mant, Caswall, 
Neale, and others, who have enriched our 
hymnody with large renderings from Ambro- 
sian and medieval sources; for here are four- 
teen “ Hymns from the Latin.”’ 

The committee which made the Prayer. 
book Collection, in 1826, were presumably 
acquainted with ‘Songs by the Way,’’ since 
they adopted two of its best pieces. 





“ Thou art the Way, to Thee alone.” 


This I count the equal of any American hymn 
and one of the dozen or twenty best in our 
lanrrave. The style is unpretentious; the 
feeliuy is implied, rather than expressed ; but 
every word is in place and tells. Few,if any, 
have ever dreamed of abridging or enlarging it 
and not many compilers would venture to 
leave it out. The infrequent attempts at text- 
ual alteration have been generally thought 
wmnecessary and impertinent, except ‘those’? 
where Doane wrote: 


* And them who put the!r trust in Thee 
Nor death nor Hell shall harm.” 


It fs very nearly the model of a Christian 
hymn. -direct, simple, eloquent, complete. If 
not nu.sily popular, it is in almost universal use 
amo. Trinitarians, here and in England. 

The other piece, adopted in 1826, is the last 
of three for morning, noon, and evening, and 
has the text “Let my prayer be as the even- 
ing sacritice.” 

“ Softly now the light of day.” 
Though by no means of like weight with the 
first, it is excellent of its kind and very wide- 
ly used. Sometimes itis cut down to eight 
lines; a pardonable abridyment, for the last 
half of each stanza, though beautiful, is not 
essential to the rest nor of equal strength. 

A volume which could furnish two such 
hymns as these was worth searching for more, 
and it may be regretted that the committee of 
1826 did not look into it more deeply. They 
might have found several more lyrics that were 
above the average of their selections from 
older sources and that, once admitted into 
that influential collection, would have been 
likely to make their way into extended, if not 
general use, as several inferior pieces did by 
that means. Three of Doane’s hymns of this 
date, almost wholly unknown at home, have 
found their way (it is hard to guess how) into 
sundry Anglican collections and are more or 
less valued across the water. One of them is 
his first, a very graceful morning hymn: 

“To Thee, O Lord, with dawning light 
My thankful voice I'll raise.” 
This is ascribed by Josiah Miller, on the an- 
thority of “A Lady,” to Bishop Heber! 

An inferior one (though not inferior to most 
so-called liymns of invitation) is headed “‘ The 
Sinner Called ” and begins ‘‘ Return and come 
to God.” 

The Latin translations are creditable. It is 
no shame to this author that others have since 
do. better what he attempted, almost without 
y eced.u.s or encouragement. The best of 
t...« ¢. version of “ Audi, benigne Conditor,” 
for Lent: 

“Father of mercies, hear! 
Thy pardon we implore.” 
-~'3 {s adopted by three prominent Anglican 
hy...uals, 

One good and interesting piece seems to 
h.. excaped attention, except from the Bap- 
dt “Psaluist”? and Latheran “ Church 
PLIl..” It is a sort of companion to ‘* Thou 

& .e Way,” and worth rescuing from ob- 
fo, if my judgment is not at fault. 


“Lord, to whom shall we go? ‘hou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 


“Lord, should we leave Thy hallowed feet, 
To whom should we repair? 
W cere else such holy comforts meet 
As spring eternal there ? 


“Earth has no fount of true delight, 
No pure, perennial stream ; 
An“ sorrow's storm and death's long night 
Soon wre, life's brightest beam. 
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And undecaying peace; 
For Thou canst teach us 80 to live 
That life shall never cease. 


“Thou only canst the cheering words 
Of endless life supply. 
Anointed of the Lord of lords, 
The Son of God most high.” 
Bishop Doane continued to make verses 
throughout bis life, and those published in 
1824 are more than doubled in quantity in the 
enlarged edition, published shortly after his 
death, in 1859. This was reprinted as a third 
edition, quarto (Albany, 1875), the only one 
now accessible. The added matter is of a 
looser sort and evidently written with less 
care. Its best specimens are rather spiritual 
songs than hymns proper, and oftener found in 
selections for reading or for juvenile use than 
in regulation hymnals. The orly exception is 
“ Once more, O Lord, thy sign shall be 
Upon the heavens displayed.” 
which is in the present P. E. “‘ Hymnal”—the 
last half, altered here in the opening line. of a 
piece on ‘The Two Advents,’”’ dated Dec., 
1827. More widely used, and in so reliable a 
book as Dr. Hitchcock’s, put 24 years too 
early, {s 
“ Fling out the Banner! Let it float.” 
This was made at ‘‘ Riverside, 24d Sunday in 
Advent, 1848.’’ 
“ Lift not thou the wailing voice; 
Weep not, ’tis a Christian dieth,” 
bears date 1830. A year or more earlier is 
“ Broken hearted, weep no more.” 
These consolatory pieces are in sundry books. 
Another— 
“Beloved, it is well !"— 
is marked ‘‘To my wife, March 2d, 1833.” 
The once familiar dialogue 
“ What is that, Mother? The lark, my child,” 
goes back to 1825. An exact reprint of the 
book of 1824, with a dozen of his best later 
pieces added, would have done better service 
to Bishop Doane’s poetical repute than this 
third edition, which sadly lacks strict edit- 
ing. It admits many purely domestic verses, 
dashed off at the prompting of wholly pri- 
vate feelings and occasions and never in- 
tended to see the light; and it is marred 
throughout by a villainously liberal abuse of 
punctuation marks. No surer way to murder 
poetry than to print it thus: 
“Young and happy. while thou art, 
Not a furrow, on thy brow, 
Not a sorrow, in thy heart, 
Seek the Lord, thy Maker, now!” 
Drop out the extra commas, and this is. very 
good; as it stands, —! Bishop Doane was, at 
least, an educated man. What had he done 
be so unkindly treated half a generation after 
death ? 
LEHION UNIVERSITY. 


Diblical Research. 


THE OMISSIONS IN REVISED NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH. D. 





Is a former article I noticed the omissions 
in the Gospels. In the present the omissions 
of the other books of the New Testament will 
be mentioned. Whilst fen entire verses were 
omitted in the Four Gospels, only siz have 
been noticed in the other twenty-three books 
of the New Testament—viz., four in the Acts, 
one in Romans, and one in the First Epistle of 
John. These verses are: 


Acts vill, 87, And Philip said, If thou belfevest 
with all thine heart, thou mayest. 
And he answered and said, I be- 
Heve that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. 
xv, 34, Notwithstanding it pleased Silas 
to abide there still. 

xxiv, 7, But the chief captain Lysias came 
upon us, and with great violence 
took him away out of our hands. 

xxviii, 29, And when he had said these words, 
the Jews departed, and had great 
ing among th Iv 





. 
Rom. xvi, 24, The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with youall. Amen. 
I John v, 7, For there are three that bear 


record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one. 

These areal! the entire verses which were 
omitted, none of them, as will be seen, touch- 
ing any point whatever of the Christian doc- 
trine,not even the last one, the most famous 
of all, which is not quoted by such ancient 
Greek fathers as Clement, Ireneus, Hippo- 
lytus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
ete.; nor by the Latin fathers, as Cyprian, 
Novatian, Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, Leo 
the Great, Jerome, Augustine, etc. True, it 
has been asserted from a passage In Tertullian 
against Praxces (ch. 25), where the words are 
found Qui tres unum sunt, non wes, and 
which are now in the Vulgate, that Tertullian 
found them in the old Latin. But says Bish- 
op Kaye (“* Ecclesiastical History of the Sec 
onj and Third Centuries, Illustrated frum the 
Writings of Tertullian,” 2d ed., p, 550): “In 
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my opinion, the passage in Tertullian, far from 
cortaining an allusion to I John ¥, 7, fur 
nishes most decisive proof that he knew notb- 
ing of the verse.” 

By far greater is the number of words and 
clauses which have been left out, the most 
important of which we subjoin, as follows: 


Acts i, 8, infallible. 
16, men and (id. ii, 29,37; vil, 2; xiil, 
15, 26, 88; xxiii, 1,6; xxvill, 17). 
ll, 7, one to another. 
80, according to the flesh. 
raise up Christ. 
41, gladly. 
ii, 6, rise up and. 
11, which was healed. 
22, unto the fathers. 
fv, 8, of Israel, 
24, thou art God. 
¥, 24, the high priest and. 
vi, 18, blasphemous. 
vii, 830, of the Lord. 
82, the God (24 and 34). 
87, him shali ye hear. 
41, own. 


43, your. 

ix, 5,6, it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. And he, trembling 
and astonished, said, Lurd, what 
wilt thou have me to do? And 
the Lord said unto him. 

12, in a vision. 
ix, 29, Jesus. 
x, 6, Heshall tell thee what thou ought- 

est to do. 

12, wild beasts. 

21, which were sent unto him from 
Cornelius. 

80, I was fasting. 

82, who, when he cometh, shall épeak 
unto thee, 

xiii, 1, certain. 

42, of the svnagogue, the Gentiles. 
45, contradicting. 

xv, 11, Christ (id. xvi, 81). 

24, saying, Ye must be circumcised 
and keep the law. 

xvi, 6, the region of. 

xvill, 21,1 must by all means keep this 
feast that cometh in Jerusalem ; 
but. 

xx, 15, and tarried at Trogyllium. 

24, none of these things move me. 
with joy. 

xxt, 8, that were of Paul's company. 

22, the multitude must needs come 
together. 

25, that they observe no such thing, 
save only. 

xxii, 9, and were afraid. 

20, unto his death. 

xxiii, 9, let us not fight against God. 

xxiv, 6, and would have judged according 
to our law. 

8, commanding his accusers to come 
unto thee. 
15, of the dead. 
2z, heard these things. 
28, or come. 
26, that he micht loose him, 
xxvi, 30, when he had thus spoken. 
xxviii, 16, the centurion delivered the pris- 
oners to the captain of the guard. 
1, 3, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
16, of Christ. 
29. fornication. 
1, 81, implacable, 
ffi, 22, and upon all. 
vi, 11, our Lord. 
ix, 28, in righteousness. 
x. 15, preach the Gospel of peace, and. 
xi, 6, But if it be of works, then it is no 
more grace, otherwise work is no 
more work. 
xili, 9, thou shalt not bear false witness. 
xiv, 6, and he that regardeth not the day, 
to the Lord he doth not regard it. 
9, and rose 
21, or is offénded or is made weak. 
xv, 20, of the Gor pel, 
fil, 3, and divisions. 
iv, &, to God. 
v, 1, 80 much as named, 
7, for us. 
vi, 20, and in your spirit, which are God's. 
vil, 5, farting and 
vill, 23, for me. 
28, for the earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof. 
xi, 24, take, eat. 
29, unworthily. 
xiv, 2, 4,13, 
14, 19, 27, unknown. 
xv, 47, the Lord. 
Gal. ili, 1, that ye ehould uot obey the truth. 
among you. 
17, in Christ. 
fv, 26, all. 
vy, 19, acultery. 
21, murders. 
vi, 15, in Christ Jesus. 


Rom, 


1Cor. 


Ephbes. ili, 9, by Jesus Christ. 
14, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
v, 30, of his flesh, and of his bones. 
Phil. li, 7, upon him. 
11, 16, let us mind the same thing. 
Col. 1, 2, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
14, through his blood. 
18, not. 
I Thess. i, 1, from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
ill, 2, and our fellow-laborer. 
lI Thess. ii, 4, as God. 
I Tim. fi, 7, in Christ. 
v, 16, manor. 
vi, 5, from such withdraw thyself. 
II Tim. i, 11, of the Gentiles. 
Tit. ll, 4, to be sober. 
7, sincerity. 
Hebr. vil, 21, after the order of Melchisedec. 


xi, 18, were persuaded of them. 
xii, 20, or thrust through with a dart. 
Jas. ii, 10, whole. 
iv, 4, adulterers and. 
1, 22, through the Spirit. 

23, for ever. 
fii, 16, as of evil doers. 
iv, 1, for us. 

14, on their part he is evil spoken of, 

but on your part he is glorified, 
19, the keeping of. 


I Pet. 





1 John 


v, 8, in earth. 
18, and that ye may veileve on the 
name of the 8on of od 
1, 8, the beginning and the -nding. 
11, I am Alpha and Umegs, she Grst 
and the tast, and. . 
which are in Asia, 
20, which thou sawest, 
ffl, 8, hast labored, aud. 
5, quickly, 
7, midst of the. 
9, works and (id. 13). 
15, which thing I hate, 
v, 14, him that loveth for ever and ever. 
vi, 1, 8, 5, 7, and see. 
xi, 17, and art to come. 
xiv, 5, before the throneof God. 
xvi, 5, and shalt be. 
xxi, 24, of them which are saved. 


Asa matter of course, all subscriptions are 
omitted. The concluding word Amen is only 
retained in Romans, I Corinthians, Galatians, 
Philemon, Hebrews, II Peter, and Jude. 

As to the omissions which we have noted, 
none of them contains any doctrinal value, 
and, whatever the likes or dislikes of some or 
others may be, certain it is that in the Re- 
vised Version we have a battery cleansed from 
the rubbish of careless and ignorant copyists. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 








Sanitary, 


HEALTH INSURANCE, BASED ON 
DEATH AND SICKNESS RATES. 


Mr. Farr, in one of his letters to the regis- 
trar-general of England, makes the point that 
vital statistics show that where there is a total 
neglect of the principles of sanitation “life 
insurance on any solld, rational principles” {s 
impossible. This is quite well illustrated, if 
one will note what an impossible field such 
cities as Havana or New Orleans have proven for 
such an industry. Up tothe seventeenth cen- 
tury, says he, the population of England experi- 
enced at intervals periodical plagues, which de- 
stroved a third or a fourth part of the popula- 
tion of London and other cities. The average 
duration of human life and its modifications by 
age were then unknown.”’ In such a state of 
things, life insurance was impracticable. It 
was only with the betterment of social condi- 
tions, and with thé advance of knowledge 
as to the causes of disease and the conditions 
attainable in the interests of health, that we 
came to know of an ascertainable law of life 
and a system by which, from the classification 
of facts, we could tell the expectation of 
human life and allow of errors by the law of 
probabilities. The extension of this principle 
of life insurance to health insurance was 
warmly advocated in this letter. More recent 
even's show its importance, and especially 
in its application to the American population. 
We have nothing in this country that is a 
counterpart to the Poor Law of England or 
that comes up to the provisions made by the 
Friendly Societies. The English Poor Law is 
really “the insurance of every man, woman, 


f and child in England against the danger of 


death by starvation.”’ Society without a legal 
system of relief for destitution can be scarce- 
ly said to exist, as it leaves the protection of 
life against the most imminent calamity un- 
provided for. Anarchy, riot, insecurity of 
life, communism are common and ever re- 
curring symptoms of this constitutional evil 
in countries where the owners of property 
have not yet discovered that the appropria- 
tion of a small part of the profits as a premi- 
um for the insurance of the life of the popn- 
lation is at the same time a cheap insurance 
of their titles and possessions; that the in- 
surance of the life of allis the insurance of 
the property of all. The English Friendly 
Societies come in as a supplement to its great 
system of poor-law rates and contributes 
millions to the support of the masses. It is 
cifficult for well-to-do people to realize how 
dependent the average artisan and clerk are 
upon daily wages for daily supply. and how 
loss of position, or sickness, or death in the 
family, or accident renders support for a 
time an impossibility. That nation is untrne 
to its best interests and that community 
is untrue to the spirit of a common philan- 
thropy that does not accept this fact and 
seek in some wise to provide therefor. State 
aid partakes somewhat too much of charity 
and may become a system for encouraging 
pauperism. Savings banks, as receiving vol- 
untary deposits, answer well for those who 
have the thrift and the income necessary; 
Friendly Societies «io well enough when they 
are a kind of required place of deposit and 
when thrir financial business is followed ona 
correct basis; but, between all these, as a 
most noble aid, health insurance can take its 
place, if only it is well and thoroughly known 
what are the risks and if such terms can be 
secured as are not out of proportion to the 
benefits offered. The system has a great ad- 
vantage over that of friendly societies, in that 
it cau be made far more co-operative, ‘ Al] 
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the successful business of a country Is carried 
on by the co-operation of masters and men; 
and the first evident objection to the benefit 
club is thet, in general, it implies the disso- 
elation of these two classes in a business as 
difficult as any of the trades of the country— 
in a business which {s carried on by elaborate 
tables, calculated by actuaries, involving 
the probabilities of life, funds accumulating 
at compound toterest, and the secure invest- 
ment of money during the whole life of a gen- 
eration of men. One of these clnbs under- 
takes what no large insurance society {is will- 
ing to undertake and, withont an actuary, 
plays with the certified edged toola of actu- 
aries." We believe, therefore, that the prin- 
ciples of health and accident insurance can 
be more applicable than any other meth- 
od of providing for pecuniary contingen- 
cles such as may happen to all but those 
in the wealthiest grades of life. We believe, 
too, that there is no way in which philan- 
thropy can take healthier direction than for 
men of capital, without any idea of extra 
profit as investment, to co-operate with work- 
men {in providing them insurances that will 
meet unavoidable wants. To do this requires 
exactness of system and a knowledge of risks 
such as can only be had by a securement of 
statistics an 1 such information as they furnish 
of the prevalerce, locality, and causes of 
disease. It has been shown that, by the aid of 
physicians and actuaries, the health insurance 
admits of most definite calculations, and the 
apportionment of risk depend.< very much upon 
the known sanitary conditions. “If the 
stckness is found to exceed the average, 
and cannot be reduced, as will be the case in 
some unhealthy trades and towns, the pre- 
mium must be raised In such proportions as 
the mortality of the place and the experience 
ef the fund justify. We are in heerty sym- 
pathy with these provident iustitutions, only 
there must be the caution that the amounts 
paid in and drawn out must not be on 
an imaginary or assumed basis, or such 
as merely to warrant a margin of profit to 
capitalists or officers, They must be strictly 
conducted in the interests of those insured and 
on the ba-{s of ascertained and comparative 
risks, which means that conditious of popula- 
tion and death and sickness rates must be 
known. In other words, & perfect system of 
life and health insurance must have as its 
basis vital statistics and the laws which affect 
human health. 





Science. 


ug vexed questions regarding the migra- 
tions of birds and whether they fly by night 
and at great elevations have been elucidated 
by Mr. W. E. D. Scott, in the “Bulletin” of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club for April. While, 
with some friends, looking through the 94- 
inch equatorial at Princeton, N. J., at the 
moon, bis attention was arrested by numbers 
of small birds, more or less plainly seen, pass- 
ing across the fleld of observation. Most of 
the birds were the smaller land birds, among 
which were plainly recognized warblers, finch- 
es, woodpeckers, and blackbirds, the relative 
numbers being in the order of kinds given. 
Among the finches Mr. Scott identified Chryso- 
mitris tristis, and the blackbird was the Quis- 
calus purpureus. With rare exceptions, the 
birds were seen to be flying from northwest to 
southeast. By observing the hight of the 
moon above the horizon in degrees and the 
two limits of the area of observation—that is, 
how near or how far the dirds noted were 
from the glass—it was found, with the aid of 
Professor C. A. Young, that the birds flew at 
the great elevation of nearly 10,000 feet, and 
that the average number of birds passing 
through the field of observation per minnte 
was four and a half. In commenting on 
these facta, Mr. J. A. Allen remarks 
that Mr. Scott’s novel and {mportant observa- 
tions definitely establish several points in 
relation to the migration of birds that have 
heretofore rested almost wholly on conjecture 
and probability. ‘We have, first, the fact 
that the nearest birds seen through the tele- 
scope must have been at least one mile above 
the earth and may have ranged in elevation from 
one mile to four miles. It has been held that 
birds, when migrating, may fly at a sufficient 
hight to be able to distinguish such prominent 
features of the landscape as coast-lines, the prin- 
cipal water-courses, and mountain-chains over 
a wide area. Of this, thanks to Mr. Scott, we 
now have proof. It, therefore, fo'lows that 
during clear nights birds are not without guid- 
ance during their long migratory journeys, 
while the state of bewilderment they exhibit 
during dark nights and thick weather becomes 
explainable on the ground of their inability 
to diecern their usual landmaks—points that 
have been assumed as prvobable, but bereto- 
fore not actually proven.”’ 


... It is now tolerably well understood that 
av evolutionist is not necessarily a Darwinian. 








The doctrines of Mr. Darwin relate rather to 
the manner of evolution than to evolution 
itself. His doctrine is that, given an innate 
power of achange in an organic being, thore 
which the soonest change so as to accord with 
changed conditions of * environment”’ are the 
fittest to succed in the struggle for life. Those 
which change slowly or not at all are de- 
stroyed. Then we havea class which believes 
that the external circumstances themselves 
induce and direct change; and in this view 
also Mr. Darwin, to some degree, coincides. 
The Rev. Geo. Henslow, a celebrated English 
botanist. In various publications, has not 
seemed in accord with some of Mr. Darwin's 
views ; but by a recent lecture seems to have 
the same view as his distinguished fellow- 
laborer in regard to the power of external 
influences in the direction of form. He is re- 
ported as saying: ‘‘He made further remarks 
upon the frregularity of corollas, and ob- 
served that it was his belief that it was 
produced by the visits of insects, for when 
they conld only enter a flower one way, as 
in axillary flowers, or when the corolla 
was placed vertically, such flowers were 
mostly, if not always irregular; but when 
flowers stood erect, with the corolla hort- 
zontal, and could be visited by insects from all 
sides, they were regular.’ It seems but fair 
to believe that this statement must have been 
qualified in some manner not noted by the re- 
porter. There are irregular leaves, as well as 
irregular flowers. Elms, lindens, begonias are 
familiar examples. The visits of insecin can- 
not, of course, have anything to do with these 
folial irregularities. Then, morphologists are 
well aware that there is a morphological unity 
of plan throughout the whole plant, and a law 
acting on the form of a leaf is likely to prevail 
in the structure of a flower. The form of a 
flower, In other words, is chiefly the result of 
its organization. Besides, even the rule does 
not hold good. There aresome lilies with hor- 
izontal or upright flowers (as LiJium Philade!- 
phicum), and which are certainly regular; and 
equally regular are all the pendant ones. 
Other cases might be cited, especially among 
Liliacew—the hyacinth, for example. 


...-An interesting instance of the relation 
between plants and animals was related to the 
California Academy of Sciences by Professor F. 
T. Cox, formerly a well-known state geologist 
of Illinois. A prepared specimen of the desert 
tortoise (Testudo Agassizi) was exhibited to 
the meeting, and Prof. Cox said that the crea- 
ture had a membrane attached to the inner 
portion of its shell, in which it stored water, 
gathered from the gigantic ‘‘ Barrel Cactus” 
of that region, and which it used for drink as 
the emergency arose. In many places there 
was absolately no vegetation but this cactus, 
and a traveler, on an emergency in this inhos- 
pitable region, could save his life from thirst 
by killing one of these tortoises for the water 
they had stored for themselves. It is believed 
that other species of turtle have this peculiar- 
ity, in a greater or less degree, and that it has 
been developed from some original aquatic 
form, in proportion as the animal found itself 
ip places were water became scarce. Tossibly 
air may be collected in the same way, and the 
**Snapper’’ thus becomes able to remam under 
water so long as it is in the habit of doing. 





Personalities. 

Tue following incident of the bistorfan Ban- 
croft’s visit to Athens, in 1872, while minis- 
ter to Berlin, is told by Mr. John M. Francis, 
who was minister to Greece at thetime. The 
two visited the Acropolis by moonlight, and 
Mr. Francis thus describes the effect pro- 
duced upon his companion: “Standing in the 
Parthenon, on the spot where the statue of 
Minerva in ivory and geld once had its loca- 
tiov, but where only the platform now remains, 
Mr. Bancroft, with uncovered head and eyes 
slightly upraised, repeated with spontaneous 
inspiration a magnificent passage from Homer. 
The scene wasimpressive. The moonlight flood- 
ing those ancient ruins and gilding the figure 
of that snowy-bearded pilgrim from our occi- 
dental shores, august with official honors, past 
and present, of a great republic, but more au- 
gust as a citizen of high rank in the imperish- 
able republic of letters. Whole centuries of 
high achievement and aspiration and progress, 
the stately march of thought and culture and 
genius through the ages and afar over the 
broad seas, seemed epitomized in that one 
exalted moment.”’ 





..-»Mr. Oscar Wilde, the poet and esthete, 
when he first appeared in the society of the 
British metropolis, was described as a pleas- 
ant-looking gentleman, tall and rather good- 
looking, and inclined to make himself agree- 
able; in appearance remarkable for gothing 
save the length of his hair and coat and bis 
neckties more voyant and aggressive than is 
usual in that sober clime ; but in manner de- 
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to distinction—one that he had taken high 
honors at Oxford, and the other that he was 
the original utterer of the now famous saying: 
“* We must try and live up to our blue ctina.” 
He Is seid to have native wit and “that pecu- 
liar bashfulness which is so essentially Irish.” 
There is a painful romor going about that 
Mr. Wilde tas donned his eccentricities simply 
to “guy” the London world. and that it is he 
who furnishes Punch with descriptions of the 
absurdities of his unsuspicious followers. 


.-.-8ojourner Truth fs now repnted to be 
107 years of age. and {fs living at Battle Creek, 
Mich. For many years her hair has been per- 
fectly white, and her eyesight impaired so that 
she has used spectacles. She has recently 
been very sick, and during her illness lost 
much of her hair, by {ts constantly coming out 
till 1t was quite thin. It has now begun to 
grow in a second crop, which is raven black, 
and, stranger still, the remaining white hairs 
fre gradually turning black. Her eyesight, 
too, is so much improved that she does not 
need spectacles to see to read, and her health 
is so much improved that she is now engaged 
on a lecturing tour throughout the state. She 
is renewing her youth, like the eagle, and savs 
she wants to live now more thon ever. Re- 
cently, friends in England sent her a valuable 
silk dress, and she says she will live to wear it 
out, Many efforts have recently been made to 
induce her to go to Europe, on a lecturing 
expedition : but she quaintly says that her work 
here isn’t finished yet. 


...-Mr. John A. Nichols, of Brooklyn, pres- 
ident of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance 
Company and also of the Kings County Re- 
publican General Committee, met with a 
rerious accident recen'ly. Te was sojourring 
in the White Mountains, and, while climbing 
through the Flume, near the Profile Fonse, in 
company with Justice Field, of the United 
States Supreme Court, missed his footing and 
sustained a dangerous fracture of the kree- 
pan. Mr. Nichols was removed in a special 
ear to his home in Brooklyn, where he fs now 
confined. His physician pronounces him to 
be improving and does not anticipate any very 
serious results. 


...-The selectmen of the town of Fran- 
conia, N. H., situated among the White Moun- 
tains, have changed the name of the “ Hay- 
stack Mountain” to that of ‘‘ Mt. Garfield,” in 
honor of the stricken President. It is a cir- 
cumstance to be noted that the town is a 
stronghold of the Democracy and that the 
sclectmen are a!] staunch Democrat:: but they 
bave expressed their sympathy and anxiety 
for the President’s recovery in the livelfest 
manner. Mt. Garfield adjoins Mt. Lafayette 
and is 4,500 feet in hight. Mt. Lincoln is on 
the other side of Mt. Lafayette and the three 
form a grand and appropriately named trio. 


.... The original of Dickens’s “Fat Boy” is 
said to be a man named Budden, who lived at 
Rochester, England. When a boy, he was ex- 
actly the Joe described by Dickens. After 
* Pickwick ” had gotten into circulation, some- 
body called Budden’s attention to the character 
This woke him up. He became a very active. 
energetic man, and was aflerward made mavor 
of Rochester and later was elected to Par- 
liament. 

...- Young Mr. Herbert Gladstone's appoint- 
ment as a lord of the treasury recalls the fact 
that it is now nearly forty-seven years since his 
fMustrious father accepted a similar appoint- 
ment. The prime minister took that post in 
the admivistration of Sir Robert Peel. 


...-<Count von Moltke is visiting the King 
and Queen of Sweden. The family of the cele- 
brated German strategist is of Scandinavian 
extraction and he speaks both the Danish and 
the Swedish languages. 


...Boston Corbett, formerly of the 18th 
Michigan Volunteers (the man who shot J. 
Wilkes Booth), has applied for a pension for 
general disability, due to exposure in the 
army. 

.... According to the London Standard, it is 
a well-known fact in St. Petersbury that the 
Russian nobility were far more attached to the 
late Czar than they are to Alexander III. 


....d0bn Hancock’s chair, in which he sat 
when he signed his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, now stands in St. Paul’s 
Church, at Norfolk, Va. 

....A law was recently passed in France 
appropriating $1,500,000 for the indemnifica- 
tion of the victims of the coup d’é‘at of 1851 
and their widows. 

...-President Grévy, of Franee, isa man of 
very simple tastes and is said to have a horror 
of ostentation or display in any form. 

...-Hughenden Manor, the bome of the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, has been dismantled and 
is to be let for a term of years. 

...-King Christian TX of Denmark is about 
to pay a state vie.t to Russia, Germany, and 





scribed as highly peculiar. He had two claims 


France. 








— Mhinisteviat Register 


BAPTIST. 

FORSELL, J. P., accepts call to Scandinavian 
church, Muskegon, Mich. 

HARNON, B. F., Mount Washington, Ohio, 
has resigned. 

KNOWLTON, James A., Newton Seminary, 
ord. Aug. 19th, to settle in Obio. 

PRATT, J. H., has closed his pastorate at 
Emerson, lowa. 

WILBER, Wa., R'chwood, Ohio, closed his 
pastorate Aug. 28th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Epwarp, Quincy, Il., supplies 
Westminster Pres. ch., Toledo, Obio, for 
six monthe, 

BAKE, H P., installed at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
Aug. 10th. 

— I. L., dismissed from Crown Point, 

BLAIR, H. P., Westmoreland, accents call to 
West Farms Reformed Church, N Y 

CLARK, At en, installed at Bradford, Vt., 
Aug. 24th. 

CRISTY, A. B., Berlin, accepts call to Con- 
way, Mass. 

CURRIER, A. H., Lynn, Mass., resigned, Aug. 
28th, to accept profcssorship in Oberlin 
College, 

HARTLEY. C., Dwight, Ill., accepts call to 
Parsons, Kan. 

LEONARD, fi. P , Carver, Mass., accepts call 
to Mason, N, IT. 

McKEEVER, Pror. I. W., Adrian, called 
to Allegan, Mich. 

MORSE, E. L., aceepts call to Boscobel, Wis. 

PLACF. L. D., Greenport, L. L, accepts call 
to Braintree, Vt 

ROPES, C J.H, Ellsworth, Me., his closed 
his labors there, to become professor in 
Bangor Seminary. 

SCUDDER, H. M., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Chieago, II. 

STOUT, F. E., Rutland, N. Y.,ord. Aug. 24th. 

VOTAW, E. H., Berea, O., called to Mankat- 
tan, Kan. 

WESTON, Hi. C., Sharon, Mass., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

BELL, F. K., West Liberty, 0., accepts call to 
Findlay, O. 

EFIRD, J. K., inst. at Kaughman’s, 8. C. 

ENGERS, E L. T., ord. and inst. at Warren, O.- 

FISCHER, Maple Works. Wis., withdraws 
from the Missouri Synod. 

FORTNEY, Rev. Mr., resigned at Chatham 
Villaze, Pa. 

GOODLIN, J. W., Findlay, O., accepts secre- 
taryship Board of Hume Missions, York, 
Pa. 

HOOPER, P. 8., inst. at St. Paul’s, Stone 
Church, Pa. 

KROPP, W. H., ord. and inst. at Break Neck, 
Pa. 


KUHN, D. A., inst. at Edinburgh, Ind., Au- 
gust 7th. 

PFEIFFER, Epwazp, ord. at Allegheny City, 
Pa., August 21st. 

SCHANTZ. Rev. MR., Myerstown, Pa., called 
to Salem’s church, Bethlehem, Pa. 

STELLING, G. F., D. D., Dayton, O., called to 


Omoha, Neb. 
WOLF, GeorGE, ord. and inst. at Benton, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BARNETT, James, Grand Rapids, accepts 
eall to Madison, Mich. 

BEECHER, J. E., Bad Axe, Mich., removes to 
Chatfield, Miun. 

BRASS, W. C., Binghamton, supplies at Texas 
Valley, N. Y., for one year. 

BRUECHER, Plattsmouth, removes to Omaha, 
Neb. 

CUSHMAN, Isaac J., Murdock, O., died 
Aug. 26th. 

DAVIS, W. Y., Bloomfield, called to Pleasant 
Grove, Ky. 

FORRESIER, Marlette, Mich., removes to 
Lisbon Center, N. Y. 

GOULDING, F. R., Roswell, Ga., died Aug. 
21st. 


HAYS, Georce P., D.D., Washington Presby- 
tery, Pa., dismissed to Presbytery of Col- 
orado. 

HENDERSON, A. P., Cornerville, Ark., died 
Aug. 16th. : 

KENDALL, FREDERICK G., died August 26th. 

KIRKWOOD, W.R,D.D., removes from Car- 
roll to Wooster, O. 

LOVE, R. B., ord. and inst., Hopewell, Pa., 
Aug. 23d. 

McDONALD, H. R., Baker’s Landing, Pa., re- 
moves to Anderson, Ind. 

McDONALD, H. A. (Un. Pres.), Philadelphia, 
called to York, N. Y. 

McKOUN, B. H., D.D., Anchorage, Ky., died 
recently. 

REID, J. G., dismissed ‘rom Bowlder, Col., to 
oecome synodical missionary for Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

THOMAS. J. D., Wytheville, Va., resigns. 

WA-HBURN, Josep, Athens, Ga,, removes 
to Prescott, Ark. 


MISCELLANEOCUS. 


CRAIG, Acvstrs, D. D , Christian Connection, 
stamfordville, N. Y., died August 27th. 
DONALD, E. W. (Prot. Epis.), Church of the 
Intercession, New York City, called to 
Church of the Epiphangs, Philadel hia, Pa. 

MITCHELL, D. P. (Meth. Epis.), Emporia, 
Kansas, died 4ugust 24th. 

SQUIER, L. W. (Meth. Epis.), North Ohio, goes 
as a missionary to Japan. 

WATERS, Davin, inst. in North. Ref, Ch., 
Newark, N. J. 

WILPUM, Emanvet, M. E. Church, South, 
Baltimore, accepts call to Epworth Inde. 
pendent Metbodist Charch, Baltimore Md 


- 








September 8, 1881.] 
School and College. 


Tue increase of students at the Prussian 
universities during the past year hag been 
larger in the theological faculty than in any 
other. While the philosophical and juristic 
faculties have only increased the number of 
their students six per cent. and the medical 
faculty sixteen per cent., the evangelical 
theological faculty has increased during the 
same interval no less than twenty-one per 
cent. For several years the universities in 
Prussia have found it impossible to meet the 
demand for parochial clergy, on account of 
the unwillingness of the academical youth to 
study theology. It is evident that there bas 
been a very noticeable reaction in this respect. 


...»-Mr. Matthew Arnold says that in the 
matter of middle-class education Ireland and 
England are about on a par, and that the mid- 
dle class in England and Ireland fs the worst- 
schooled middle classin Western Europe. The 
secondary schools of IreJand are “ grimy and 
disgusting,” badly managed and insufficiently 
provided. Nor is there any general organiza- 
tion of existing educational resources scattered 
over the country, as is the case in Scotland. 
Everywhere, Mr. Arnold says, the boys are 
“ addled and answer by accident.”’ 


....The French Senate, on the 4th of July, 
passed an amendment providing for religious 
instruction in the elementary schools. This 
measure was advanced by M. Jules Simon and 
was carried by a vote of 139 to 126. By the 
provisions of the bill teachers are ordered to 
instruct their pupils in their duties toward 
God. It is not thought likely that the 
Chamber of Deputies will approve of the 
measure and the Government will probably 
withdraw it. 











....The permanent fellowships of Oxford 
University (England) have been abolished by 
the commission appointed in 1877 to revise 
and amend the university regulations. Here- 
after fellows will only hold their fellowships 
for seven years, unless appointed to some col- 
lege office. The list of permanent fellows in- 
cluded many of England’s most prominent 
scholars and literary men, among whom were 
Addison, Eldon, Whewell, and Macaulay. 


.... The management of Swarthmore College, 
Delaware Co., Pa., intend to erect a large 
building for the use of the sctentific depart- 
ments of instruction. Provision will be made 
for two chemical laboratories, a metallurgical 
laboratory, and a laboratory for experiments 
in natural philosophy. It will also have pho- 
tographic rooms, a large and small lecture- 
room, engine and hoiler-room, and shops for 
wood and metal working. 


....The Bulgarians are sald to have made 
rapid strides in the field of public instruction. 
[n all towns and villaves are schools. either 
communal or government, and more than 60 
per cent. of the children are in attendance. 
The teachers are men of good education and 
no profession in the principality is considered 
more tonorable nor is more honorably filled 
than that of schoo] master. 


-...The experiment in teaching industrial 
and decorative art in the Philadelphia public 
schools {s reported to be a thoronghly succers- 
ful one. Metal-work, painting, wood-carving, 
hammered brass decorations, needlework, ete. 
have been taught in connection with the regu- 
lar work of the schools, and the pupils have 
shown interest, perservance, and aptitude. 


seoeA performance at some New York 
theater of theGreek play, ‘‘dipus Tyrannus,” 
as produced at Harvard last Spring, is seriously 
contemnlated. Most of the Harvard students 
are willing to perform if assured that the ex- 
penees of the undertaking would be fully met. 
There is scarcely a doubt that the undertak- 
ing would be a success in every respect. 


----President Darling, of Hamilton College, 
announces that that institution has lately re- 
ceived $10,000 from the estate of the late 
James Knox, of Knoxville, Ill. The original 
bequest was $30,000, but the estate has been 
subject to considerable litigation. 


....The Prussian universities conferred last 
year 566 doctors’ degrees. 29 of these being 
honorary. There were 12,210 students in the 
eleven Prussian universities last year, philos- 
ophy claiming the largest number. The total 
number of teachers was 948. 


...-Minister Whité telegraphs from Berlin 
that he has secured Dr. Edward Augustus 
Freeman, the distinguished British historian, 
asa oon-resident professor for Cornell Uni- 
versity. ; 

... Instruction in grammar has been abol- 
ished in the Cincinnati common schools, ele- 
mentary lessons in the best English being sub- 
stituted. 

...-The University of Rochester receives a 
bequest of $20,000 by the will of the late Mrs. 
Millard Fillmore. 





Is a clothing store a coterie, a pantry, or a 
vestry ? 


...-It isn’t always the flower of the family 
that makes the best bread. ‘ 


...-Indians never drink to drown sorrow. 
When they get anything to drink, they have no 
sorrow to drown. 


....“!A prudent man,” says a witty French- 
man, “‘islikea pin. Hie head prevents him 
from going too far.” 


....A boarding-house mistress, like the rest 
of us, has her weak and strong points—the 
weak point being her tea and her strong point 
the butter. 


--.-A poor young man remarks that the 
only advice he gets from capitalists is ‘‘to 
live within his income,’’ whereas the difficul- 
ty he experiences is tolive without an fuacome. 


..- A lady complains that she is not getting 
educational value for her money. Her hus- 
band asked their boy six questions, on his last 
return from school. To five he replied cor- 
rectly. The answer was: “I don’t know.” 


....A party desiring life insurance returned 
answer to the conventional questions “Age 
of father, if living ? Age of mother, if living ?”’ 
by making the one 112 years and the other 
102 years old, and was congratulated on 
coming of such a very long-lived family. 


....One of the Indian chiefs now in Wash- 
ington winked at the drug clerk, when calling 
for soda-water, the otherday. Such little evi- 
dences as this should convince the most 
skeptical that our missionary work among the 
red men is not without some marked results. 
Native instinct never taught the chieftain this 
elvilized trick. 


...“* William,” the druggist remarked to his 
clerk, ‘‘where did this package of brown 
wrapping paper come from?” “It’s just a 
sample, sir, sent us by Pulp, Fiber & Co.; but 
we can’t use it. It’s too coarse and heavy for 
our use.” “Ab! well,’’ replied the honest 
druggist, ‘‘ do not waste it. Put it inthe win- 
dow and sell it for fly-paper.”’ 


...-A police magistrate is questioning a 
tramp whose bearing indicates that he has 
seen better days. ‘You look asif you had 
been a gentleman,’’ he remarks. ‘“ Yes, sir,” 
says the prisoner, with a sigh. ‘ Once, sir, I 
was worth several millions.” ‘“‘Gambled, 
eh?” No, sir.” ‘ Squandered it in riotous 
living—wine and women, eh?’’ ‘No, sir.” 
“Then to what vice were you addicted?” 
“ Friendship, sir.” 


.... Indians get their queer names in the fol- 
lowing manner: When an Indian baby is born, 
the mecicine man or some one of the family 
looks out of the door and casts his eye upon 
some object. The first thing that he sees fur- 
nishes the child’s name. Hence ‘‘Sitting 
Bull,” ‘Red Cloud,” etc. If this rule was 
followed by the whites, most of the children 
would be called ‘' Hoopskirt-in-the-Back- 
Yard,”’ or ‘* Man-Going-into-a-Saloon.” 


..-“Pretty nice thing in your paper this 
morning.” said Fogg to the editor of the 
Matutinal Marauder. ‘ Yes?” said the editor, 
inquiringly, his face lighting up with a glow of 
pleasure. ‘I suppose you refer to my leader, 
on the situation’? Fogg shook his head. ‘‘ Or 
perhaps it was that neat paragraph about the 
Bungtown Railroad?” ‘No,’ said Fogg, ‘‘it 
was a pound of beefsteak that I took home for 
breakfast. Nicest thing I ever saw in the 
Marauder; *pon honor.” 


....He came up a little late, stepped in 
without ringing, and, striding softly into the 
parlor, dropped into an easy-chair with the 
careless grace of a young man who is accus- 
tomed tothe program. ‘* By Jove!” he said 
to the figure sitting in dim obscurity on the 
sofa. ‘ By Jove! I thought I was never going 
to see you alone again. Your mother never 
goes away from the house nowadays. Does she, 
Minnie?’ ‘‘ Well, not amazingly frequently,”’ 
cheerfully replied the old lady from the sofa. 
‘*Minnie’s away so much of her time now I 
have to stay in.” 


....A young man who was riding on the 
New Haven Railroad, the other day, was boast- 
ing that he never smoked any other cigars 
than clear Havanas. As the car passed a cab- 
bage-field, the cigar that he was smoking, 
being very strong, broke loose and jumped 
out of the car-window, and cried ‘I must go 
and see mv brothers, sisters, and friends,” and 
made straightway for the cabbage-field. The 
young man’s discomfiture was so great that 
he went in the forward car and sat there till 
the train reached its destination. The moral 


to this story is, never to say that you smoke 
only clear Havana cigars, particularly when 





you’re passing a calbage-farm. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





an 
Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week” 

will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 

Hehera fer all volumes received, The interests of 


our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


GREEK TEXTS OF THE REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT.* 


Ir was a part of the duty laid upon the 
Revisers of the New Testament to adopt 
that Greek text ‘‘for which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating,” and, ‘‘ when 
the text so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made,” 
to indicate the alterations in the margin. 

How far the revisers were able to comply 
with that rule we are informed in the re- 
viser’s preface. ‘‘ It proved inconvenient” 
to record the alterations in the margin, and 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge undertook to print them in connec- 
tion with complete Greek texts of the New 
Testament. It would, doubtless, have been 
more acceptable to scholars generally had 
the Revisers undertaken to print a list of 
these alterations and assume its full re- 
sponsibility; but, as they have not chosen 
to do so, we must take the best we can get, 
must run the risks of conclusion and in- 
ference from the statements of unauthor- 
ized individuals, instead of relying upon 
the direct and competent declarations of 
those who adopted the alterations. 

As the outcome of the above undertak- 
ing of the two University Presses, Oxford 
has issued a Greek Testament, edited by 
the Ven. Edwin Palmer, D.D., giving a 
text which underlies the Revised English 
Version, with tbe variations of its margin, 
and also those of Robert Stephens’s Greek 
Testament of 1550 at the foot—a beauti- 
fully printed book and a delight to the eye. 
Cambridge has given us, on the other hand, 
a Greek text which is presumed to under- 
lie the Authorized Version, with the altera- 
tions adopted for the Revised Version in 
the lower margin. This is edited by the 
well-known critic, Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener. 
It is printed in a style very nearly the same 
as Dr. Scrivener’s former manual editions 
of the Greek Testatfient, with thicker type 
in the text to call attention to and corre- 
spond with the variants below. For neither 
of these publications are the Revisers in any 
way responsible. 

Simultaneously with these two Greek 
Testaments appeared from the Pitt Press, 
at Cambridge, another Greek Testament, 
scarcely less important in this connection 
than the other two and vastly more im- 
portant as a scholarly and critical achieve- 
ment. This was the long-expected edition 
of Westcott and Hort, the fruit of nearly 
twenty-eight years’ labor and which, used 
confidentially by the Revisers, has, no doubt, 
exercised (or, at least, expressed) the con- 
trolling influence in determining the text of 
the Revised English Version. As a speci- 
men of printing and beautiful arrangement, 
also, this one quite eclipses the other two. 
In America the English edition is not on 
sale; but a reprint from duplicate plates, 
with an introduction by Dr. Philip Schaff. 

With respect to each other, the editions 
of Palmer and Scrivener may be styled pos- 
itive and negative. The one has or should 
have in the text what the other hasin the 
margin. There are, however, some other 
noteworthy differences. Scrivener’s edi- 
tion takes for its basis Beza’s edition of 
1598, as in the main the text which may 
underlie our English of 1611; but where the 
latter deviates therefrom he has changed 
Beza to correspond, and put the reading 
thus displaced in an appendix, where he 
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exhibits, also, hie authorities for the varia- 
tions. These he reckons at ‘about 190.” 
The punctuation of his Greek text he has 
endeavored to make conform to the English 
of 1611, as far as the two languages would 
admit. Palmer’s edition, on the other 
hand, takes for its basis the text of R. 
Stephens, of 1550, making the punctuation 
conform to the Revised English Version, 
and displacing Stephens’s text, wherever 
required, by the readings adopted by the 
revisers. 

As between the two, for mere conven- 
ience in reading along with the Revised 
Version, Palmer's will be found much 
more handy and useful. The chief draw- 
back is that the spelling of Stephens is re- 
tained, together with the fact that the re- 
placing of Stephens’s text by new readings 
isa little overdone. To take aw example 
at random, in Luke xviii, 4 it was hardly 
necessary to displace #éAnoev by ffeAev in 
order to show the difference between the 
Authorized and the Revised, for they both 
read alike in that clause; and it would he 
hard to express the difference in English, 
though plain enough in the Greek. §So 
throughout the text of Stephens seems to 
have been emended more than the plan of 
the book fairly warrants, and probably 
more than the Revisers would care to be 
responsible for; and that although the 
emendations are proper enough on other 
grounds. It makes us long all the more 
for the “list of those readings,” pure and 
simple, which Palmer’s preface alleges was 
put ‘‘in'othe hands of the delégates and 
syndics of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Presses, in orderthat they might be 
brought, in one way or another, before the 
public.” 

Still, with all its overdoing or shortcom- 
ing, this is a convenient and beautiful edi-. 
tion. Its punctuation, also, appears to be 
more in accordance with the genius of the- 
Grerk language than that of Scrivener’s, 
for the latter seems unable to free himself 
entirely from English rules. A chance 
though unimportant example of this ap- 
pears by comparing both at Luke xviii, 3. 

As Palmer had Scrivener’s help in look- 
ing over the sheets as they -passed through 
the press, we might expect to find the 
essentials of the one repeated in the other, 
as far as practicable; and so we do find it. 
The difference in the results of using the 
one, rather than the other, will not often he 
noticed by the ordinary reader of the 
Greek Testament. The two differ mainly 
in their ground texts, Palmer’s being sub- 
stantially the Zeztus Receptus, punctuated 
to correspond with the Revised Version, 
while Scrivener’s is that which underlies 
our A. V. and follows its punctuation. 

In the prepuration of Scrivener’s edition, 
however, there is exhibited a piece of ed- 
iting which ought not to be passed over in 
silence. Itis now pretty well known what 
a blunder respecting the first edition of 
Beza (1565) was committed by Scrivener in 
his manual Greek Testament, of the series 
of Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, and 
perpetuated in his Cambridge Paragraph 
Bib!e (A. V.); how this was pointed out 
by Dr. Ezra Abbot; and how, again, in the 
second edition of his ‘‘ Plain Introduc- 
tion” Scrivener avoided a full acknowl- 
edgment of his error by committing (if 
possible) a worse one, in taking a Greek- 
Latin Testament of 1559 (that of Bar- 
birius and Courteau, three editions— 
two at Basel and one at Zitirich—1559 
and 1560) to be the first edition of Beza’s 
Greek Testament. Scrivener was not the 
first to fall into this error. It had been ex- 
posed more than a century ago by several 
editors independently (@. g., Bau.ngarten, 
Mash), repeatedly also in Jater times (as by 
Reuss, 1871), and again since Scrivenér’s 
fresh commission of it in 1874. Neverthe- 
less, in the Appendix above-mentioned, 
Scrivener sticks to it still; and it is inexcus- 
able, whatever his reasons. The unlearned 
may side with him and think him a cham 
pion; but those who know the facts can 
only deplore his—conservatism. In this 
Appendix he gives the editions of Beza as 
of 1560, 1565, 1589, 1598, which he cites as 
Bez. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, respectively. Of course, 
his “Bez. 1” has no proper place in the 
list, the real Bez. 1 being that of 1565; and 
it is easy to sce, also, from the way he cites 
it, that it belongs to a different text-family 





from the real Bezas. Again, Beza of 1698 
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1589 “in only two places, by the introduc- 
tion of new readings”—viz., Matt. vi, 1 
and Heb. x, 17—neither of which appear to 


come in question in the Appendix. Conse- 
quently, whenever ‘‘ Bez. 4” is ceed in the 
Appendix it is accompanied by ‘*5,” as we 


should expect. Only in one case S. rivener 
cites them as differing, and then he makes 
a mistake 

This whole Appendix, it should be stated, 
is composed of matter which has a histor 
ical value chiefly and gives information re- 
specting the text which underlies the En- 
glish A. V. only. It is not to be taken as 
advancing our knowledge of a critical—or 
the true—text of the New Testament. It 
is pertinent in its place, and not to be un- 
dervalued in its proper scope. Its citations 
are limited .to eighteen principal editions 
of the Greek Testaments, out of the some 
what more than one hundred editions which 
appeared before our A. V. The Vulgate 
Latin is also cited, but edition 
specified, 

The edition of Westcott and Hort, as long 
known (it was meagerly described by Reuss, 
1871), follows in the track pointed out by 
Lachmann and pursued by Tischendorf and 


1s 


no 


Tregelles—onmely, of abandoning the 
Textus Receptus as authority, and resting 
wholly on manuscript basis. It is con- 


structed according to the most approved 
critical principles, and is to be considered 
as the achievement thus far of 
the Iabors and accumulations of the critics 
of two New 
not 


crowning 


Testament crit- 
icism, chiefly 
mechanical, but one which demands pecu. 
liar delicacy and acumen, along with vast 
knowledge and herculean labor. Until 
their full Introduction is published, it will 
be impossible to do full justice to the work 
of these editors or to explain their individ- 
ual peculiarities and style in editing. Their 
manner of determining the weight of man- 
uscript evidence (whether of a document as 


centuries, 


however, is a work 


a whole or in one or more principal por- 
tions) or of a particular reading involves 
the machinery of a division of manuscripts 
into three principal groups, which are 
styled Western, Alexandrian, and Syrian, 
respectively. Tregelles also used a like 
grouping; but this statement by no means 
tells the story of the long and delicate pro- 
cesses, in large part inductive, necessary to 
be gone through with in the determinations 
of weights, nor does it involve any arbitra- 
ry proceedings on the part of the editors, 
At present, however, we are confined 
mostly to surmises in respect to the details 
of their work, though the ‘‘ Summary of 
of Introduction” gives grand 
promise of good things, and their other 
provisional explanations make a number of 
things clear, while showing their commenda- 
ble quality. 

As a piece of editing and arrangement, 
including the very convenient and econom- 
ical method of noting variant or secondary 
readings, this book is a model of scholarly 
finish, neatness, and acuteness. As to the 
construction of the text itself, no critic will 
be able to withhold his profound respect 
nor, in general, hisassent. Those who feel 
that the critical pendulum of our day has 
swung too far in one direction, and who 
prophesy a more or less speedy vibration in 
the other direction, must, at all events, con- 
cede that the criticism is real, and bas iu 
the main a solid basis, and is not to be put 
in the same category with those early edi- 
tions where there could be no real criticism 
and wherc the Vulgate was allowed almost 
no weight in testing the merits of a late 
Greek manuscript. In punctuation the dis- 
crimination displayed in this edition is be- 
yond ordinary praise. In some few mat- 
tersof orthography, wherein, like the punc- 
tuation, the editor must supply what the 
uncial writing does not furnish, this edition 
stands alone; but in most of these cases the 
peculiarity at once commends itself and 
excites wonder that no one has ventured to 
adopt it before. One such case is ‘AxeAdaudy 
for the 'Axe?dauay of other critical editors, 
Quotations from the Greek Old Testament 
stand out clearly in beautiful type, fash- 
ioned after the old uncial manuscripts, with 
versification or pavallelisms marked where 
nevessary. 

Not to underrate the usefulness or conven- 
ience of either Palmer’s or Scrivener’s edi- 
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it is scarcely too much to say that the edi- 
tion of Westcott and Hort will now be found 
indispensable to any one who needs the 
Greek Testament at all, and that for very 
nearly the same reasons that he does need a 
Greek Testament. He will also find in this 
edition nearly all that makes up the pecu- 
liar matter which the other two exhibit— 
the one in text, the otier in foot-notes; 
and he will find those pecularities set in a 
context generally far more appropriate and 
self-justifving, whether that context coin- 
cides or disagrees with the New Revision. 
If one were compelled to choose between 
the three, he should not hesitate to take 
Westcott and Hort. Of course, it does not 
supersede the full apparatus of authorities 
which accompanies the great critical edi- 
tions. 

It remains only to speak of Dr. Schaff’s 
Introduction to the American edition. This 
is the result of great labor and is a very 
useful compend of matter pertaining to New 
Testament eriticism in general. It treats of 
The Sources of the Greek Text, The Varia- 
tions and Textual Criticism, and The Print- 
ed Editions of the Greek Text. Though 
condensed, it is very comprehensive and 
will be read with much profit and interest 
by all, especially those who have not access 
to the very varied sources of information, 
many of which are hard to reach. In read- 
ing the proof, Dr. Schaff ‘‘ had the benefit 
of Dr. Abbot’s valuable suggestions and 
aid.” The explanation of the notation used 
in the volume will add light for those who 
find obscurity In the explanation given by 
the editors themselves at the end of the vol- 
ume. But, irrespective of this valuable 
introduction, the simultancous appear- 
ance of the Revised Version of the English 
New Testament and of this Greek Testa- 
ment of Westcott and Hort marks an era in 
Bible publication. The one is the best 
translation of the New Testament and the 
other is the purest original text since the 
apostolic days. All human work is imper- 
fect and spots are to be looked for in both; 
but the grand advance is such as few gen- 
erations are privileged to see and which 
this generation cannot afford to ignore. 

Sree 

One of those useful books that entertain 
and instruct fs New England Bird Life (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), by Winfrid A. Stearns, and 
revised and edited by Elliott Cones. ‘This is 
only the first of two volumes, including the 
small singing birds, sparrows, swallows, jays, 
ete.; but not including hawks, owls, herons, 
and water-birds. It is, we suppose, because 
this is only the first volume that we do not find 
the analytical table of yenera, which is so use- 
fulina manual of botany and which would 
be equally useful here to the young student. 
There is a sufficient description, with figures, 
of the parts ina bird’s anatomy, with direc- 
tions for gun and ammunition, stuffing birds, 
dissecting, labeling, preparing eggs, etc., fol- 
owed by a bibliography of New England 
ornithology; and then the main body of the 
volume is taken up with a description and life 
history of the several species. Many of the 
species are illustrated by full figures or figures 
of distinctive portions. The work is thorough 
and up to date, and such a book ought to be 
put in the hands of ten thousand boys that 
have a gun. It will do for the Northern 
Middle States. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THE list of new books to be published during 
the Autumn by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston, is unusually large and attractive 
Among the forthcoming works are the follow. 
ing: ‘‘Iliustrated Birthday-Book of American 
Poets,”’ by Almira L. Hayward; a new illus. 
trated edition of Owen Mere:ith’s “‘ Lucille ”; 
** Famous Sculptors and Sculpture,’’ by Mrs 
Julia A. Shedd; ‘‘ The Georgics of Virgil,” by 
Harriet W. Preston; Thackeray's “‘ Ballads,” 
** Poets and Etchers,’’ by James D. Smillie and 
others; “‘Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, 
Writings, and Philosophy,’’ by George Willis 
Cooke ; ‘‘ The Coins of the Jews,” by Frederic 
W. Madden: and the “Life of the Late Dr. 
Wm. Rimmer,” by T H. Bartlett. A new i 
lustrated book by Mark Twain is also an- 
nounced in preparation, though its title is as 
yet a mystery. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


The Anctent Bronze Implements, Weapors. and 
Ornaments of Great — and Ireland. By 
— Evans, D.C.L. lastra 8vo, 

ix,508. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

wit and Wissen 4) Benjamin Direct, Earl of 
Beaconsfield. from is Writings 
and => oe. “Tamo,. pp. sith $82. The 
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tion, in connection with the Revised New 


Ralph pb Wuliotinueen, 


Philosopher and Poet. 





(Appleton’s _.— olume Series.) 

pp. 827. The same..........--++.++-+- 
Practical ee in Idiomatic French, em- 
bracing Reading, Composition, and Conver- 
sation. red Hennequin, M.A. 12mo, 
Story 2s the Red River 
ue E. Bryan, author of 
- Vii, 410. Thesame.. 


met or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 
Otis. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, pp. 265. 
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The sa 
Warlock « o > Glenwartock. A Homely Romance, 
By George Macdonald, author of ‘“‘Anhals of 

a@ Quiet Neighborhood,” etc. (Franklin 

, > No. 203.) 4to, paper, pp. 

The Baptist ‘Principia in’ in 2 Apemenmon & to Bap- 
tism and pper. By William 


— 


Cleaver Wilkinson,» DD. 1 
Eniladeiphie : American Baptist t Publication 


The i Binal and Comparative New Testament. 
The Authorized Encelish Version, with Intro- 
duction and Various Readings from the three 
most Celebrated Manuscripts of the Original 
Greek Text. by Constantine Tischendorft 
a Edition, vol. 1600). With the vart- 

poncings 60 #0 inserted in the text that the 
whole os pture, according to either the 
8 . Alexandrian, or the received 


com 
Edwin Leigh. 16mo, flexible cloth, PP xix, 
158, New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
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Hands and White Hearts.” 14m 


Bo cte ety a 

Indigestion, Biliousness, and Gout in tts Pro- 
tean Aspects. Part I. Indi ation a 
Biliousness. By J. Milner Fot 
So, p. vill, 320. New York." William 

The f Bible and Science. By T. Lauder Brunton, 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S. With fllustrations. 

8vo, pp. a.“ 415. London: Macmillan & 

Co 250 





MUSIC. 


We Will Lave This Nation. An American Song. 
W  rdsby J.J. Anderson. Music by R. Nor- 
draak. y PL, Wis.: J. J. Anderson 
Thankagiving Hymn. On the Recovery of the 
cident. Words by John Keynton. 
Muste by Geo. W. Morgan. New York: 
Be SS concvinanbeveress saxtseneerozecns 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


The CENTURY CO. 


(Formerly Scribner & Co.), New York. 








An Edition without Tunes of 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The hymn and tune-book, “ Spiritual | Songs 
for the Sunday-School,”’ by "Rev. Chas. 8. Rob- 
inson, D.D., which has had such an enormous 
sale since its issue, iu July, 1880, has been 
supplemented by »n edition containing Tae 
HYMns ONLY, printed in large type and strong- 
ly bound in flexible red cloth. "Price, in quan- 
tities, 20 cents; sample copies, postage paid, 
15 centa. fample copies of the complete edi- 
tion, with tunes, sent for 25 cents; price to 
Sunday-schools, in quantities, 40 cents. The 
Examiner and Chronicle says: “ Any school 
about to adopt a new book “ae make a 
mistake not to examine this.” The Congrega- 
tionalist calls it 
“The Best Book of the Sort within our 

Knowledge.” 


SELECTIONS FOR 
RESPONSIVE READINGS, 
FOR USE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Arranged by Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D. 


The admirable topical arrangement of the 
Scripture selections in this book will widely 
commend it to the many churches now intro- 
ducing a responsive form of service. It is 
handsomely printed and bound in black cloth 
and supplied to churches at 40 cents, or may 
be had bound, with ‘Spiritual Songs for 
Church and Choir” or “ Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary.”’ Single specimen copies seut to pastors, 
for examination, without charge. 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
743 Broadway, 
(Formerly Seribner & Co.), New York. 


N. B.—The offices of this company will be 
removed to Union Square (north side) about 
Octobe r Ist. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Dr. James A. Henshall’s 


BOOK OF THE BLACE BASS. 
ing its complete Scientific and Life Histo- 
Practical Treatise on Angling 
and Fly Fisbing and a full account of Tools, Tackle, 
anda gn 


460 pages, finely Illustrated. Price, $3. 
Prof. J. W. Lioyd’s 
CHEMISTRY OF ee 


Practical Text and Reference Book, 
ane Principles of Chemical Philosophy and thet a HF ap 
plication e those Chemicals that are used 
cine and Pharmacy. With fifty original pad 4 
cond edition. 
i. 431 pages. Cloth, $2.75; leather. $8.25. 


A New, Entertaining, and Seasonable Novel. 


ONCE A YEAR; or, THE DOCTOR’S PUZZLE. 


By E. B. 8. 
Intimately Interwoven with It all is a charming love 
story, abounding tn incident, adventure, and 
ter aketching aad tC: interest ome to the sojourner 
atoms, es, te e. 
—— 6mo. cloth. Price. $1. 
A Third Edition of 


Herr Frederic Hassaurek’s 





Com 
ries, together with a 


12mo, 
By the same author. 
THE SECRET OF THE ANDES. 
A ROMANCE. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, om receipt 
of the price. 





ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Wit and Wisdom. of Benjamin 
Disraeli, K. G., Earl of Bea- 
consfield. 


Collected from his Writings anii Speeches. 12mo, 
Goth. Price, $1.25. 


“ . . . His book is fairly representative of the 
orator, as well as the writer, and is one that none who 
are interested in Lord Beaconsfield will care to be 
without.”—The Atheneum (London). 


The Ancient Bronze Implements. 
Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


By Joun Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., ete., author of “The 
Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Orna- 
ments of Great Britain.” With Five Hundred and 
Forty MDlustrations. One vol., 8vo, 509 pages, 
cloth. Price, $5. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: Poet and 
Philosopher. 


By A. H. Gvernsry. (Published by arrangement with 
Messrs. Honghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers of 
Emerson's Complete Works.) A companion vol- 
ume to “Carlyle: his Life—his Books—his Theo- 
ries.” By the same author. Appleton’s “New 
Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools and 
Colleges. 


Revised Edition of 1881. 


By Apert HARxress, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor tn 


Brown University. 
Extract from Preface. 

“The last quarter of a century has revealed many 
important facts in the development of language. 
During this period philological research has thrown 
new light upon Latin forms and inflections, upon the 
laws of phonetic change. upon the use of cases, 
moods, and tenses, and upon the origin and history 
of numerous constructions. The student of Latin 
grammar fs now entitled to the full benefit of the tm- 
portant practical results which these labors in the 
fleld of linguistic study have brought within the 
proper sphere of the school. The volume now offered 
to the public has been prepared in view of these facta. 
It is the result of a thorough and complete revision of 
the author’s Latin Grammar, published in 1964." 


One vol., 12mo. Price, $1.40. 


The French Language Self- 
Taught. 


A Mannal of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapted 
for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists, con- 
taining One Hundred andFighteen Conversations, 
progressively arranged, embracing and elucidat 
ing the whole mechanism of the Language, Rules, 
and Models for the correct use of French Adverbs. 
ete.; all Idioms used in Polite Soctety, embodied 
in sentences with English version; Models of 
Notes, etc. By ALFRED Sarpov. One vol., 12mo, 
400 pages, half roan. Price, $2.50. 

VL 


Illusions : 


A Psychological Study. By James SULLy, author of 
“Sensation and Intuition,” ete. (Internationa! 
Scientific Series.) 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This volume takes a wide survey of the field of 
error, embracing in ite view not only the illusions 
commonly regarded as of the nature of mental aber 
rations or hallucinations, but also other illusions aris- 
ing from that capacity for error which belongs essen 
tially to rational human nature. The author has 
endeavored to keep to a strictly scientific treatment ; 
that is to say, the description and classification of 
acknowledged errors and the exposition of them by 
areference to their peychical and physical conditions. 


Vil. 


Practical Lessons in Idiomatic 
French: 


Embracing Reading, Composition, and Conversation. 
By ALFRED HENNEQUI®, M. A., Instructor tn French 
and German in the University of Michigan, One 
voL, 12mo, half roan. Price, $1.10. 

“The object of this little text-book is the mastery 
of French idioms, and each lesson of the fifty of 
which it consists contains ten or more important 
idiomatic verbs or sentences, with an analysis and 
explanation of their use, ten additional 
expressions proceeding from these ten, a reading 
ition ise, and a conversation 
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MACMILLAN & GO. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Anatomy. 


Lessons in Elementary Anatomy. By ST. GEORGE 
MivarT. $1.50. 


Astronomy, 


Elementary Lessons tn Astronomy. By J. Nor- 
MAN LOCKYER. $1.25 


Biology. 


Elementary Biology. By Prorressors HuxLey and 
MartTix. $1.50 


Botany. 


Elementary Botany. By D. OLIveRr, F.R.S. $1.10, 


Chemistry. 
Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 
Hewry FE. Roscoe. @1.10. 


vraetical Chemistry: The Owens College Junior 
Course. By FRANcIs JONES. 70 cents. 


Questions in Chemistry. By F.Jongs. 75 cents. 
Chem'cal Problems, with Key. By T. E. THORPE. 


By PROFES#OR 


50 cents, 
Geography. 
A C'ass-hook of Geography. By C. B. CLaRKe. 
With Maps. 80 cents. 
Feat. 
Eesy Lessons om Heat. By C. A. Martingav. 70 
cents 
Light. 
Easy Lessons on Light. By Mrs. Awpry. 70 cents. 
Logic 


Elementary Lessons tn Logic. 
STANLEY JEVoNs. 9 cents. 


By Proressor W. 


Principles of Science. 
82.75. 


Moral Philosophy, 


Hand-book of Moral Philosophy. 
DERWOOD. $1.50 


Vatural Ph ilosophy, 


By Proressor Jevons. 


By Henry Cat- 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By L Top 
BUNTEer. Partl. 90 cents 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By I. Top- 
HUNTER. Part ll. 90 cents 
Lessons in Elementary Physics. By Proresson 
BALFOUR STEWART. 681.10. 
J 
Physical Geography. 
Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. By 
PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. $1.10. 
Physiography. 


Physiography 
Nature. 


\n Introduction to the Study of 
By Proresson HUXLEY. $1 40 
Physiology. 
Elementary Physiology. By Prof. HUXLEY. 
Elementary Practical Physiology. 
Foster and LanGiey. 31 50. 


Text book of Physiology. By MicHaEL FosTer. $3. 


Political Economy. 


$1 10. 
By Professors 


Political Economy for Beginners. By Mrs. Faw- 
CETT. 75 cents. 
Manual of Political Economy. By Prof. Fawcett. 
$2 65, 
Sound, 
Elementary Lessons on Sound. By Dr. W. H 
SToxe. Illustrated. 90 cents. 
Sicam, 
Elementary Treatise on Steam. By Jons Penry. 
#1 10 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 

REVISED 

VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized hy American Committee of Revision. 
In great varieties of styles of binding. Ask for “Oz- 
ford” editions 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New v York. 


“A. 8. BARNES & CO. Educational 1 Pabiiehers, W. Lz, 
ox R CARTER | & “BROS. BOOKS. NI NEW 3 YORE. 








NOW READY. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


By Miss Taack ¥Y (Mrs. Ricemonp Rrrcnre). 16mo. 
Fine cloth. a "pein the Thirfeenth Volume of 
“ Foreign Classics for lish Readers.” Edited by 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

“This delightful little book may be Mkened toa 
dainty miniature—graceful, sympathetic in its inter- 
oretation, not hesitating to reveal the less entrancin, 
eatures, but blending the whole into a thing o 
beauty. . ° e volume is one that every voung 
woman will read with pleasure and profit.”—Boston 
Traveller. 


SWEDENBORG AND THE 
NEW AGE; 
or,“*THe Hory Crry New Jerusatem.” What it Is, 
and When and How it “Comes Down from God Out 
of Heaven,” and Swedenborg and his Mission in 


Relation to {t. With an Introduction on God and 
Man. Ry the BEeaMAN, author of “The 


sl Le . 12mo. Extra cloth. 61.50. 
THE TWO ORATIONS ON THE 
CROWN. 


aes and Demosthenes. A New Translation. By 
GEO. W. BippiE. i2mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


TREASURY OF FAIRY TALES, 


In WORDs OF ONE SYLLABLE, By HARRIET B. AUDUBOX, 
Illustrated. Small 4to. Extracloth. $2. 


GRANVILLE DE VIGNE; 


or, HeLp in BowpaGcr. A Taleof the Day. By “ Ova,” 
author of * Under Two Flags,” “Strathmore,” “Ina 
Winter City.” ete. Cheap Edition. 12mo. Paper 
cover. 60 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt ‘of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Cyclopedia War! 


The great Library of Universal Knowledge 
now completed, large-type edition, nearly 40,000 top- 
jes In every departinent of human knowledge. about 
49 per cent. larger than Chambera’s Encyclopedia, 10 
per cent. larger than Appleton’s, 20 per cent. Be 

than Johnson's. at a mere fraction of their cost f- 


ull itbrary sheep. marhled pay R25. Special terms 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Joun B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway, New York. 
——s a ee) 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
ot Love'y Moss Rose and Ass't Chromo Cards, name 
e on. 0c, American Card Co., West Haven, Conn. 








50 Cc ards, Chromo, motto, roses, etc., all new style, 
name on, 10c. Samples 10c. G.A. Spring, New Haven,Ct, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-Year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A. B, Ph. B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the 
courses. First-rate facilities for thorough education 
of collegiate grade, classical or scientific. Post- 
Graduate Courses. Free scholarships for students 
who are both indigent and meritorious, 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15th. 
For catalogues or for other information 

Address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., 
President. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York City. 


The ne erm will bogie, We 
Students “entering wi meet the et, the Faculty yy Bd 
o.9 Uageesatty Place, at 10 a. 
Rooms will be drawn at 
Rev. Thomas 8. Srnen > D., who succeeds the 
late Rev, Dr. Adams as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
will deliver So ‘Bepeeed, ry ty = the Seminary 
chapel, Thursday, Sep atSr.m 
By order of the Facu' 
_New YorRK, August ibe * 1881, 








ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
This Coll 


can urnished with an elevator, By reason of its 
endowment, its charges are ly mederate,. 
Send for Catalogue to 
Rev, A. W, COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 
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Boston University Law School 


Ovens October Sth, 1881. Address the Dean, 


E. H. BENNETT, LL.D., 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


VASSAR. 6.94 LLECE, 


OR THE LIBERAL, mt CATION oF 
OMEN. Examimations for entrance, Sept. 14th 
Catalogues | sent on “iris to 
L. DEAN, Registrar. 
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~ EDUCATION. 


WITHIN SHORTLIDGE’S MEDI 
PENT A 2.0 ¥ AND GYMNASIUM FOR YOUN 
NAN 

| ee Reo sald: “Itake great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin 
C. Shortiidge. Ihave had an opportunity for several 
years past of observing the manner in which this 
Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupils who attend it, and am satisfied that 
nothing is neglected which can further both the in- 
tellectual and moral development of the latter.” 

Students fitted at Media Academy are now in 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Lafayette, University of 
Pennsyivania, Columbia, etc., etc. Boys fitt for 
Weert Point, Annapolis, and any polytechnic school 

#90 ner quarter fo a young men and boyvs—boarding, 
schonlirg, books, ete. No extra charges, except for 
music. Special attention to dull boys. Spectal care 
and provision for little boys. Individual and class 
instruction for both advanced and backward young 
men, combining the advantages of private tutoring 
and school room drtil. English, Commeretal, Scten- 
tific, and Classical courses. Twelve instructors, all 





ea to a: aia Patronized widely 
lead maiaisten ani men. Catalogue free 
Kev. Geo. H NEY, D.D. 


. President, Hacketts- 
Riverine, OfieeEPate, §. ¥ 


with U. A thoroughg 
wide. Sooke  -¥ dee" 1 combining Study, te 
itary i, Treation ‘oportion. 
Catalogue, with Chart of College I Requisitions, sent 
on application. 
OTIS BISBEE, A. M., + Principal. 


AREETS in search of scHOOLSs for “their children 
will find Of the BEsT in the country in 
nckarey’s hool and {College Directory 


1 ° 
At office, free ; ant SPECIAL 
the best schools ys--5 tis. T. 
PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
tic Building, Broadway and 14th Street, New w Xi rork. 


BORDENTOWr FEMA LE coL. LEGFE. 
Location mene and very healtiful. Superior 
facflities in Music, Art, Fren 








ATALOGUES of 
OTESWORTH 
ls and Teachers,Domes- 





ch, and German. » not 
fail L eoueale our 6. dress 
Cc. BO A.M., Pres’t, Bordentown, N. J 





: ecping I 

P. Hammond, author of Potter & 
Hammond's Book- keepingand Penmanship. Weekly 
lectures, with the finest and fullest apparatus for ex- 
periment and illustration. Fine building, with fifty- 
five rooms, heated fn all stories and lighted with gas; 
hot and colds baths; gymnasium; excellent table; 
angie grounds. 

New illustrated cirenlar contains picture of build- 
ines and full particulars, with 100 references. and 
jottese from the Hon. Fernando Wood, Governor John 

Routt, John Hoey. Fsq., Judge George M. Van 
Boum ex- — Hill, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peahody, 
Childs, D. D., the Rev. 


atelphia. 25 dally saben coach meets them reg- 
wes y. School only a few minutes from Media 
tation. 


Medina bas seven churches and a temperance char- 
ter, strictly enforced. prohibiting the sale of all intox- 
feating drinks. The health record of Media has few 
parallels. 

Seatents admitted at anytime. No “incidental” 

ses 


Xo examinations isi M ‘or adinissi 
For ful! particulars ¢ addres: 
SWITHIN C. ‘SHORTLIDGE. A - 
(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 
pal at Grand Central Hotel, New York, 
WEDNESDAY, + oe Sist and Sept. 7th, from 11 


A. ¥. to 3:30 P. 
YOUNC MEN éere viene 
. but valuable 
time in the fueuse.. by lumen ob the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) BUSINESS COLLEGE. ere they will re 
ceive a thorough, Sieenien: PRACTICAL education. 
Send for COLLEGE JouRNAL. We recommend a West- 
ern education to Eastern young men. 
~ GOVERNESS.— Wanted, in a private family. a 
visit governess, fully competent teach +t 
mga t UAT branches ; also Latin and German, ue 
251 Broadway. 


H, New York, care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
The Lilinois Conacevatery of Music. 
In san a 7 Sigeien eomyillee d re in has - 9 


America. or Circular address 
WM. D.SANDERS, Supprintendent. 
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BARPER'S MAGAZINE, One 

HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 3 

HARPER’ : 9 
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ERS BAZAK . 
HARPFR'S YOUNG PF - 1 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE wi be sent ‘by mai 
‘on receipt of nine cert. 


HARPER & snes. Franklin Square. N.Y, 
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See te and Commereies Institute, New 


INSTITUT Freehold, N. 
Ea te 1844. ch i} and young Bs 
for the best eolleges 9 and for business 
REFEREN tate cCosh, President, and Drs. L. H. 
Atweter and H. ©. Cameron of Princeton College ; 
Drs Alex. 1 " McGill and Jas.'C, Moffat, of Princeton 
Theological 


ev. A. G. CuamBeps, Principal. 
HOOL FO Sure LADI AND 
DREN, ENGL Roop reopens September 
1881. Preparation tor Vassar and other colleges a 
. Storrs, D. D.; 
r Bac ege. 

ADALINE W.STERLING. CAROLINE M. GERRISH. 
LAW: “BO SHOO! OFT NIVERSITY © OF 
THE CITY 0 NeW Vo RK. 

The twenty-third ie on exit Oct. = 
p vated For SR TAGUES Be i pe Su 

nate ry 0) ac 
196 Broad N.Y. 





way, 
MISS DeBRUYN KOPS and MISS KEITH. 
87 Last 39th St. (formerly Madison Ave.), 
reopen their French ond "Day Schoo 
for Young 


Ladies, with Findergarten, Sept. Doth, 
Applications by letter till F till Sept. - 
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The zsth year will ffs. 
For (ataloguen and to Rev. Gzo. Gan. 
weTT, A.M incipal, Chester uare, Boston, Mass, 


HESTNUT-STREET SEMINARY, 
Miss BONNEY and M 
The thirty-second year this 


y 
Schoo} will 018 CHRSTNCT SF NOT STREET, Philadelphia. 
oe NGS. sakp ANSTEPUTE: «ons 
‘4. FAIRCHILD. 
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Oia schools, oF business. 
physi ng by military drilling, ete. 
Ample ‘opportunity for athletic games, rowing. etc: 


N.Y.) -—For cir 
eT aN Wises Sead 








The Portraits oe in pairs. er 
being nearly full ey view and the other 
Excellent works botb. 
SPECIAL BATES WITH THE TEN COPIES. 


OSCAR MARSHALL, Publisher, 





1881 see page 31. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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o th e F ee or, SEN copims FUR TWO DOL- 


ENT J. A GAR- 
Works of Art and 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 0 
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petty LINE F PRESID 
Engravd in pare line by Wal. £. Maa 
SD Faz coprrghed tu dife | pla: 
he ke Vaile si. fine, hi te 
an 26, and printed on fine, heavy paper, 


. To have sample copies circulated at 
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‘GARFIELD 


The Oldest Private School in Boston, 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF- 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


gives an tof the preparation in the diff 
departments for College, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Busi ; and of the course of 
graduates of high schools who wish one or two more 
years for geveral culture before entering on active 
life, 

The large number of teachers affords unusual ad 
vant. ‘or students wishing to enter professional 
schools, without qoing through college. 

Several young ladies, prepared here, have already 
graduated from college with high honor, and cahers 
are now fitting for co = e and the Institute, with the 
pe go of reciting th boys reguiarly preparing 
=r < being under b+ A of long experience in 

is line. 

Extraord!nary eare is taken in all conten matters. 
Miter” Drill under competent office: 
The fifty-fourth year begins September 1éth. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


A SELECT FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
(1855) Auburn, N. Y. (1881) 


NTELLIGENT PARENTS hesitate in subjecting 
delicate girls to the hazardous transition from the 
home life to the Seminary or the College. They ask for 
— plan of culture combining the best educational 
vantages with an entire freedom from the more 
objectionable, features of boarding echool experience. 
Institution assumes to meet this urgent de mand, 
Its Crap or meen Fe characteristics invite the disorimt- 
nati the moat exacting Patrons of Lit 
erary m0 ee liatt utions. Catalogues, with Curriculum and 
Patron References and stating the special provision 
for health and recreation of boarding pupils, sent on 
application to 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principai. 














DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE. 


Send for circular, or, better yet, come i see for 
yourself. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Twenty-seventh year begins Sept, 13th. Send for 
year book. CHARLES F, DOWD, A.M., President. 


Pav, NNSYLVANIA | MILITARY ACA 








ER, Pa. ons September 14th. Be 
“Riaaalen and English. De~- 


net PAA, Chemistry, 
HEO. HYATT, President. 


grees conferred. Col. 
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1941. MAPLEWOOD INeTITUZE: 1881. 
offers rare advantages ia ais alecationof unrivaled 
beauty. Address PEAR, Principal. 


AL F EY SEMINARY. Fulton, Oswego Co., 
N.Y. Boarding School for both sexes. Begins Sth 
September. 46th year, Address Rev. James GILmour. 








oitantzing Ine Ipeticute | for Youngs Ladies, Sin ng 
om Sept. 14th. Circu- 
iaret ree. REV. . D. RICE, Principal. 





_ AGENTS ¥ WANTED. 


“vaste EMPIRE.” . 


preperation b sbletne 
Mo sta 


yi t Tow Beantif it Tiuse ’ og ‘eis 
every importan eantifnu ustrated, 
large Pages. Retails | $3. TG and 186.00. Te'ls all about 
lining, Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; 
rransportation, Prices; Social, educational and Religious 
Condition; Nationalities qeprcsonte nl; Climate, Soils, Pro- 
ducts. Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions; Mercan- 
tile and Manufacturing Business: all Statistics; reas; 
Rainfalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Bells to every class, 
and secures the most unqualified endorsements. Substan- 
tially bound, 10 inches in Jength and over 7 in width, ont- 
side measure, Address BRraviry, G omens &Co., 
No, aN, Fourth Steet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


It contains the full bistory of his noble and eventful life 
and dasterdly assassination. Millions of people are 
walting for this book. The best chance of our life to 
make money. Beware of ** caichpenny mitations, 
This is the only authentic and fyiilv illustrated life of 
our martyred President. Send be circulars aud extra 
terms to Agent 
Address NamlowAL Pus.isaine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N’ y ‘of ‘energy and industry can earn 
A G KN 1 Ss from $20 to $50 per week in sell 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 Dey Street, New York City. 








GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., Phila., Pa. 


BIG PAY to to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps 
samples free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


a Year and expenses to agents. outn t free. 
$7 7 ry Addrees . O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

















The New Sunday School Song Book 


[ano [OCT 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Streng and Popular Authors 


Heretofore yaogesios. and that, the work contsins 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (3% 
peges larger than the ordinary ize) beautifally 
»rinted on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
ound in hoards. 

Price $3.60 Pet dozen br ougees 6, 35 cents by 
maijl.? A single fpecimen copy ¢ ard covers) mal.ed 


"HEART AND VOICE. will be supplied by all 
hook and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Ne, 5 Union Square, N. ¥.; Ciuciunati, 9. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


TOE MATHODIST GCUMENICAL 


CONGRESS. 
Tur (Ecumenical Methodist Congress, 
which mects in the City Road Chapel, 


London, this week, represents a very num- 
erous and widely-distributed constituency. 
All the Methodist Churches in the world, 
including the United Brethren 
Evangelical Association, which differ from 
the olbers in not tracing their origin to the 
Wesleys, include more than four and a half 
million members, with 31,500 traveling 
preachers and 84,000 local preachers, and 
represent a total Methodist population of 
about twenty-three and a half million souls, 
Three anda balf million of the members 
are ip the United States, 168,000 in Canada, 
750,000 in Great Britain and the affiliated 
Irish and French Wesleyan Conferences, 69,- 
257 in the newly-erected Australasian Wes- 
leyan Church and its South Sea Missions, 
and 96,824in the British Wesleyan Missions 
in Europe, the West Indies, India, China, 
and South and West Africa. The Method- 
ist Churches are divided into about twenty 
branches, in which a remaskable diversity 
of forms of government is exhibited. from 
the centralized oligarchy of the British 
Wesleyan Church and the residential 
Episcopacy of the Episcopal branches, 
through the congregationalism of the ma- 
jority of the non-Episcopal ¢hurches, to 
the unorganism of the Wesleyan Reform 
Union and the Independent Methodist 
Churches. Notwithstanding this diversity 
of organization, the traditional usages of 
Methodism have been kept up faithfully, 
and its doctrines, which are drawn from the 
body of large works, rather than concisely 
expressed anywhere, and are shown in indi- 
vidual Christian experience, rather than in 
the formal statements of creeds, have been 
kept unchanged; so that it is significantly 
stated in papers relating to the Conference 


and the 


that Methodists have no differences with 
reference to doctrines. Another striking 
feature of Methodism is the maaver in 


which the Christian activities of the Afri- 
ean race have been developed within ft. 
The Africanus have five self-sustaining 
church systems in the United States, and 
large communities tn the West Indies, 
South and West Africa, under the care of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, most of 
them thriving, prosperous, xud aggressive 


urganizations. 
The lines that divide many of the 
Methodist Churches (not all) were drawn in 


difference and with alienated feelings. The 
differences have passed away, and the feel- 
ings have become softened, and the move 
ment to hold a family meeting isonly a 
natural result of the influences that are 
drawing all the Church families together. 
The first suggestion toward 
Methedist Cfcumenical Was 
made by members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church about 1872. The subject was 
taken up and talked about favorably in 
most of the American Churches and in the 
“Free” British Churches, but the Wesleyan 
body, which was regarded as in a manner 
the chief of the whole, was slow in commit- 
ting itself to it. The Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference in 1876 provided for 
the appointment of delegates to the Con- 
gress, and the General Conference of the 
Church, South, in 1878, followed suit, with’ 
a hearty approval of the project and the 
appointment of a committee to co-operate 
in arrangements for carrying it out. ‘The 
British Wesleyan Conference, which was 
expected to take the lead in the matter, 
came into live, and, it having been agreed, 
at the wish of that body, that all points of 
doctrine, discipline, or Church government 
regarded as fundamental by any of the par- 
ticipant bodies should be excluded from 
the discussions, the British and American 
committees proceeded to make the prelim- 
inary arrangements for holding the meet- 
ing. The name Congress was substituted 
for Conference and the call declared that 
the body was not for legislative purposes, 
nor for doctrinal controversies, nor for an 
attempt to harmonize the various polities 
and usages of the several Methodist branch- 
es; but for co-operation, to devise such 
means for prosecuting home and foreign 
wo. k as would result in the greatest economy 
aud efficiency, to promote fraternity, ‘to 


holding a 


Congress 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


RR ER ER 


increase the moral and evangelical power 
of a common Methodism, and to secure 
the more speedy conversion of the world.” 
An executive committee was constituted, 
to be composed of an equal number of 
clerical and lay members, appointed by the 
executives of the several Methodist bodies, 
and was divided into two sections—the 
Eastern, or British and Continental, und the 
Western, or American section; and to this 
committee in its two sections was entrusted 
the power of making the arrangements for 
the Congress. The body consists of four 
hundred members, divided equally among 
the clergy and the laity, and also equally 
between the Eastern and Western sections. 
The allotment of members is not made ex- 
actly according to numbers, so that the 
Wesleyans and the Episcopal Methodists— 
the larger bodies—have a few less and 
some of the smaller bodies more than their 
due share. 

The Congress meets, appropriately, in the 
City Road Chapel, London, which is re- 
garded as the cradle of Methodism and 
stands in relation to the whole family as 
Joho-Street Church does to American 
Methodism. It opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7th, with a sermon inthe morning 
by Bishop Simpson, followed by the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper; in the 
afternoon, an address of welcome by the 
president of the British Conference, and 
responses by Bishops McTyeire and War- 
ren and by the Rev. George Douglas, 
LL.D., of Canada. The subjects for the 
after meetings are considered in addresses, 
essays, and invited addresses by speakers 
previously appointed. The sibject for the 
second day is ‘‘ Methodism, its History and 
Results”; for the third day, ‘‘ Evangelical 
Agencies of Methodism,” including the 
Itinerant Ministry, Women and their Work, 
and Scriptur»] Holiness and the special 


fitness of Methodist means of grace 
to proeure it; for the fourth day, 
‘Methodism and the Young”; for 


the fifth day, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day and Tem- 
perance”; for the sixth day, ‘‘ Possible 
Perils of Methodism ”; for the seventh day, 
‘Education; for the eighth day, ‘‘ The 
Use of the Press for the Advancement of 
Christianity”; for the ninth day, ‘‘ Home 
Missions"; for the tenth and eleventh days, 
‘* Foreign Missions”; fcr the twelfth and 
last day (Sept. 20th) ‘‘ Christian Unity.” 
Arrangements have been made to secure 
for THe [INDEPENDENT early and full re- 
ports of the proceedings. 





Tae report of the seventh session of the 
National Synod of the Christian Catholic 
Church of Switzerland, just issued, gives in 
the details of Bishop Herzog’s work graphic 
descriptions of the trials and vicissitudes of 
the Church. On the whole, Bishop Herzog 
takes a hopeful and cheerful view of the sit- 
uation. He bas had to bewail the loss of some 
congregations and the defection of some of 
his clerical supporters; but, on the other 
hand, the Easter communions were never so 
numerously attended as they were last Spring 
and the cheritable work of the Swiss congre- 
gations generally has received a quiet but 
marvelous stimulus. The clergy number fifty- 
nine g the present time, but three or four of 
these have no cure of souls. There are forty- 
fully-organized parishes, six partially 
organized, with regular pastoral supervision, 
and anumber of embryo communities, with- 
out regular pastors. The Bishop, fn his 
speech, mentioned the ordination of a French 
deacon, whose name he withheld, of prom- 
inent social relations, who expressed the in- 
tention of setting himself at the head of a 
Catholic reform movement in France, in com- 
pany with a number of French priests, who 
were still In the service of the Roman Church. 


two 


«.+. The trialof Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, for ‘disseminating doctrines contrary 
to the Articles of Religion or Established 
Standards of Doctrine ’’ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was opened last Thursday. The 
trial is to be conducted under Presiding Elder 
Willing, and the court met inthe lecture-room 
of the First Methodist Church of Chicago, a 
room capable of holding only 200 people. The 
leading counsel for the prosecution, Dr. 
Jewett, being sick and unable to be present, 
Dr. Hatfield, one of his two associates, utterly 
refused in any way to go on with the case, and 
strongly objected to the presiding elder’s even 
appointing at that time the committee, or 
jury of ministers, whoare to give the verdict. 
His language in opposition gave offense to the 
presiding elder, who required him to with- 
draw the insinuation that he was proceeding 
with the organization “‘ without reference to 





the interests of the Church.” The committee 
now appointed totry the case are the Revs. 
J. W. Agard, T. H. Hazeltine, J. W. Phelps, 
J.8. David, Wm. Craven, Jobn Ellis, Robert 
Proctor, Garrett R. Van Horne, and J. H. 
Alling. Fieatly an adjournment was had to 
Tuesday of this week. 


..--A singular scene occurred at Halstead, 
Kent, England, a few days ago, where the 
farmers of the neighborhood assembled at a 
distress sale and held a meeting to protest 
against the levy of an ‘‘extraordinary tithe,” 
under which the sale wasto be beld. A farm- 
er had improved some woodland by convert- 
ing it into hop and fruit-land, and the rector, 
having levied for an ‘‘ extraordinary tithe”’ 
on the added value, had taken a stack of hay 
in distraint. The protest was based on the 
fact that the additional tax was an iniquitous 
impost on industry, and, if persisted in, would 
tend to discourage the improvement of land 
and the extension of cultivation. Of twenty 
clergymen who had been invited by the farm- 
ers to be present, only one attended, who de- 
nounced the extraordinary tithe as an injury 
to the Church and declared the question 
now within the orbit of practical politics. 
Resolutions were passed denouncing the tithe 
as an impediment to agriculture, hampering 
new cultivation, and calling for its aboliticn, 
after which the tax-sale proceeded. 


.---Mr. Wood, the president of the English 
Church Union, has issued a letter urging sys- 
tematic agitation in behalf of the Rey. Mr. 
Green, of Milee Platting, who is imprisoned for 
ritualistic offendings. In it he, in behalf of 
the Council of the Union, begs the ‘‘ members 
of the society to consider in their respective 
branches and district unions how they can best 
organize, in their different localities, a com- 
plete and thorough system of agitation against 
the cruelty and injustice which permits a de- 
voted priest, like Mr. Green, to be kept in 
prison, while no steps are taken against clergy 
guilty of the grossest neglect of their duty.” 
The Council will support the meetings, and 
will take steps to organize as large a gathering 
of Churchmen as possible, to meet at Newcas- 
tle during the sessions of the Church Con- 
grees. Petitions for Mr. Green's unconditional 
release are also recommended to be forwarded 
to the Queen and the Archbishops. 


.---The ministers at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


have joined in a letter advising students of the | 


University who are churchmembers to join 
some of the churches in the village. They 
Bay: 

“lu communities where ovr denominational 
institutions are located we have not felt the 
same necessity for this course, because the 
leading influences among students there serve 
to introduce and attach them to the church, 
whether they make a formal connection with 
it or not ; but the great student community in 
Ann Arbor, as a body, bus neither current nor 
outlet toward any church. And those who at 
home are members of churches find it easy 
here to remain unknown to their Christian 
kindred and unidentified with any practical 
religious life. Of course, they thus expose 
themselves to increasing neg'ect«, backslid- 
ings, and apostasy and miss the prime 
season of their lives for usefulness and growth 
of Christian character.”’ 


--.-The program of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Congress, to be held in’Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 25th, has been published, 
with the topics andthe names of the speakers. 
The Congress will open with a communion 
service and an address by Bishop Neely, of 
Maine. The opening address will be delivered 
by Bishop Clark, president of the Congress, 
and will be followed by a memorial address by 
Dr. G. D. Wildes, secretary. The topics for 
the daily discussions are: ‘‘Civil Service Re- 
form,”’ ‘Methods of Charity Organization,” 
** Revision of King James’s Version of the Old 
Testament,” “‘ The Relation of Parishes to the 
Diocese, aud of Dioceses to the General Cor- 
vention in the Matter of Jurisdiction and Rep- 
résentation,”’ “‘ Liturgical Growth,” *‘ Educa- 
tion of Divinity Students,” and “‘ Spiritual Cul- 
ture, its Aims and Methods.”’ 


....A new religious sect, called the Over- 
comers, has arisen near Chicago. The name 
is derived from the assumption of the members 
that they have a peculiar inheritance in the 
promises which were made to the seven 
churches of Asia. They disown church-fellow- 
ship, as contaminating to pure souls, and church 
organizations, as hopelessly cerrupt, and con- 
sider themselves entirely consecrated in soul 
and body to the service of the Lord. They be- 
lieve that all will be finally saved; but that 
many will have first to pass through the fires 
of Purgatory. In all things they themselves 
profess to be infallibly guided by the Spirit. 


...-Ab informal Methodist delegated Gen- 
emal Conference has been started in India, and 
held its first meeting at Allahabad, July 14th 
to 18th. Ten delegates attended from the 
North India and four from the South India 
Conference. The general interests of Method- 
ism in India were brought before the Confer- 
ence and carefully considered. Great unan- 











[September 8, 1881. 


imity of feeling prevailed, and the outcome ot 
the meeting will probably be several very 
practical undertakings, of which we expect to 
hear more shortly. The next meeting of the 
Conferenee will be in January, 1884. 


«-..The Bishop of Ossory and Ferns, Ire- 
land, said at thé opening of the Synod of 
Fervs, recently, that nota chureh had been 
closed in the diocese during the ten years that 
have passed since the disestablishment, ex- 
cept that one old church had been replaced 
by a new one, while an additional church and 
three glebe-houses had been erected. Great 
progress had been made in the religious edu- 
cation of the young. 


....A bew institution, called Allen Univers- 
ity, for the instruction of ministers and teach- 
ers, has been established at Columbia, 8. C., 
by the South Carolina and Columbia Afriean 
Methodist Episcopal Conferences. It is de- 
signed more perticularly for those who are not 
able to go as far as the Lincoln, Howard, and 
Wilberforce schools. 


..--Eight Jesuits, expelled from France, 
have arrived in Quebec, two of whom are to 
come to the United States for their health, 
one will remain in Quebec, and five have been 
invited to take refuge in the house of the 
Jesuit Fathers of Montreal. 


..».The Norwegian Danish Lutheran Con- 
ference has resolved to senda missionary to 
the Black Hills. 








Missions, 


THE HON J B. ANGELL AND THE 
CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 








BY THE REV. HENRY BLODGET, D.D., 
MISSIONARY AT PEKING. 





Ir is well known that the Hon. James B. 
Angell, our minister to the Court of Peking, 
has secured a modification of existing treatics 
with China in regard to two important sub- 
jects—Chinese emigration and the opium 
trade. It may not be equally well known that 
he has also obtained, by very rec’nt negotia- 
Lions, important adventages in behalf of Pro- 
testant Christians. These corsist in the ex- 
tension to Protestants by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the privileges and immunities already 
granted to the Roman Catholics by an Imperial 
Rescript, in 1862. Thus these two forms of the 
Christian faith are now placed on an equality 
before the law, and the American or English 
missionary has a like opportunity with the 
French in securing for the native Christians 
freedom from injustice and persecution. 

To understand fully what has been accom 
plished by Mr. Angell, it will be necessary to 
remember that the treaties of 1859, 1860, with 
Russia, France, Great Britain, and the United 
States, although they affirm ‘‘ that Christianity 
is a good religion, teaching the practice of 
virtue und equal love to men, and stipulate 
that those who teach and those who receive 
this religion shall be alike exempt from perse- 
cution,’”’ are yet very general and comprehens- 
ive in their nature. They are not framed to 
meet the special cases which are continually 
occurring in the actual experience of mission- 
ary life. For example, there are in all rural 
districts assesaments for public expenditure 
which are levied from time to time upon al! 
indiscriminately. Christians ought to pay and 
are willing to pay such assessments, so far as 
they are for necessary and right purposes; but 
they cannot conscientiously pay for “ receiving 
the gods,”’ idolatrous processions, theatrical 
performances, repairing temples, incense offer 
ings, and the like things. 

The Roman Catholic missions, being scat- 
tered throughout the country, were frequent 
ly involved in difficulties on account of these 
assessments, the local authorities not knowing 
of the existence of the articles in the treaties 
relating to the toleration of Christianity, or 
not understanding their application to partic- 
ular cases, and very naturally being unwilling 
to make concessions to a strange religion, 
when not required soto do. These difficulties 
were fully represented to the Chinese Govern- 
ment by the French minister, and an Imperial 
Rescript was obtained, by which they were in 
a great measure removed. The latter part of 
that Rescript reads as follows: 

“The professors of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligiop cannot, on the ground of being church- 
members, expect to be exempt from all con- 
tributions for public purposes. If labor were 
wanted for government service, or money to 
secure useful ends were to be levied, Chris- 
tian converts are lieble in the former case to 
be impressed for duty and iu the latter case 
to be taxed, in the same manner as otber men; 
but they are never to be compelled to give any- 
thing toward receiving the gods, idolatrous 
processions, theatrical ‘ormances, incense 
off and such like things, because in 
pone nf these are they interested. 

“If local authorities meet with s bscrip- 
tions which have a mixed vature—civil and re- 
ligious—they must ly and rightfully sep- 
arate one from the otber, and ote 
without judgment and discrimination. 
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instance, were a fund to be raised. four-tenths 
of which were for public objects and six- 
tenths for useless (that is, idolatrous ones), 
the authorities must distinctly point out that 
Christians are liable only for the four-tenths 
and are not to be compelled to pay the remain- 
ing six-tenths, the latter being for uses which 
do not concern them. Again, should Chris- 
tians, on account of their refusal to be assessed 
ther shsre toward these uceless seivices, 
which are contrary to their Christian princi- 
ples, be ill-treated, or beaten, or plundered of 
their property, or have their crops burned or 
destroved. the local authorities must in-es i 
ate the matter to the bottom in the suff: revs’ 
ehalf. and rigidly punish the offenders 
according to law, and order them fully to com- 
pensate for what was plundered, burned, or 
destroved : and it must be just and equal. 

“The French and ¢hinese Governmen‘s 
have, however, decided that, as missionar ¢s 
are not officials of the government, thev con- 
not take part in other matters, public or 
private, or protect their proselytes; but, 
wheres they are well-dispoced men and are 
in their own country highly resvectod, end 
whereas their first object is to instruct men to 
do gouvd, and since, moreover, at this time 
good faith and amily exist between the French 
end Chinese Governments, they (the mission- 
aries) must. be treated with more than usral 
hizh consideration, thereby strengthening the 
bond of friendship. Thereafter, if mission- 
aries submit any petition to the local anthor- 
{ties concerning matters which are right and 
reasonahle. the Jatter must at once Investigate 
and deal with them according to justice and 
mav not oppress the complainants in the 
slightest degree.”’ 

The value of this edict was soon perceived 
by Protestant missionaries. It was translated 
into English and both the Chinese and the 
English copies were printed in The Chinese 
Recorder, The Chinese, no doubt, were quite 
willing to extend the same privileges to Pro- 
testant missionaries. In fact, they did not 
know very much of the differences between 
these two forms of the Christian faith and 
very likely intended to grant the same things 
to one as to the other. 

Not long after the publication of this Re- 
script, cases of persecution arose In the rural 
districts connected with the English Presby- 
terian Mission at Amoy. The late Rev. W. C. 
Burns, a nissionary of that society, was much 
interested in behalf of the sufferers and strove 
to do what he could for their relief. While 
thus employed, he found how well adapted the 
then recently-grauted Imperial Rescript was to 
meet such cases and he earnestly desired to 
obtain the same advantage for Protestant 
missions. For this cause he left Amoy in the 
Summer of 1863, and came to Peking, to pre- 
sent to Sir Frederic Bruce, who was then the 
British minister, the case of the sufferers at 
Amoy and tosecure in their behalf and for 
the Chinese convertsin the Protestant missions 
generally the same privileges which had been 
granted to the Roman Catholics. 

Sir Frederic Bruce received Mr. Burns very 
courteously, listened to all he had to say, and 
was deeply interested in his statements in re- 
gard to the sufferings of the cOmverts. He did 
not, however, feel willing to briny the matter 
before the Chinese Government. In vain did 
Mr. Burns seek repeated opportunities to pre- 
sent his request and wait for a favorable re- 
sponse. He was obliged to desist and left 
Peking without obtaining the object of his 
desire. 

Nothing further was done in regard to this 
matter, either by Enzlish or American mis 
sionailes, unti) the later partof 1880. Attha 
time an American missionary, having had a 
somewhat. similar experience, in a case of per- 
secution, to that of Mr. Burns and having 
brought the affair to a successful issue by a 
reference to the Rescript in favor of the 
Roman Catholics, laid the matter before the 
Hon. J. B. Angell. It was thought that the 
Chinese Government would be ready to extend 
to Protestants the same liberties they had 
already granted to the Roman Catholics, and 
that a great gain in the political standing of 
the Protestant Christians would thereby be at- 
tained. Mr. Angell gave the case a favorable 
hearing, and promised at some suitable time to 
lay it before the prime minister, Prince Kung. 

By letters from Peking, recently received, 
we have learned that, when the matter was 
broached to the foreign office by Mr. Angell, 
the officials expressed an entire willingness to 
grant his request, saying that they wished t» 
make no distinction between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. The Government bas, accord- 
ingly, sent orders to all the hich provincial an- 
thcrities to make the Imperial Reseript given 
in the reign of Tung Chih, Ist year, Ist moon, 
apply to Protestant Chinese as well as to 
Roman Catholics, and the American mis- 
sionaries, at Peking and elsewhere, have been 
notified of the fact. 

Thus it appears that what has long been 
regarded as so desirable and what Mr. Burns 
labored so strenuously to obtain has now been 
accowplished. Mr. Angell, as he retires from 
bis post, will have the satisfaction of having 
placed the Protestant missions on an equality 
before the law with the missions of the Roman 
Catholics, and of having prevented numerous 
eases of persecution and made a way for the 
amicable adjustment of others in the time to 
come. 





News of the Week. 


HOLDING HIS OWN. 


Ir the condition of President Garfleld has 
not shown much improvement during the past 
week, it can be said that, at least, he is hold- 
ing hisown. In fact, were it not for a slixht 
return of nausea on Saturday night last, there 
would be reason for stating that he had im- 
proved and wassteadily gaining ground. This 
recurrence of an _ unfavorable symptom, 
while in itself causing but little uneasiness, is 
sufficient to have counterbalanced the gain of 
the previous days. At present be is retaining 
the nutriment administered and confidence in 
his ultimate recovery is steadily growing. He 
is still dangerously ill and the physicians are 
eautiousin giving vent to their opinions con- 
cerning future results; but it is natural that 
the public should feel and express their grow- 
ing hopes of the President’s recovery. 

The great question upon which the phys- 
icians have hai to decide is upon the advisa- 
bility of removing their patient from the 
miasmatie atmosphere surrounding the White 
House to amore healthfullocality. September 
is a month to be dreaded in Washington, and, 
in view of thts circumstance, the above ques- 
tion has been carefully considered. After a 
lengthy consultation, it was decided that such 
a course was most advisable, and the attention 
of the physicians was then turned upon the 
localities most aca»ted for the temporary 
habitation of the President. The naval vessel 
**Tallapoosa’’ had been especially fitted up, 
under the supervision of Secretary Hunt, to 
meet the emergency; but a sea-voyage 
was deemed too hazardous, as liable to 
produce discomfort and, consequently, to 
provoke a return of nausea. President 
Garfield himself expressed his desire to be 
taken to his home at Mentor, Ohio; but this 
journey was declared to be too fatiguing and 
was likewise abandoned. It was finally de- 
cided that Long Branch, on the Jersey coast, 
was the most suitable locality, taking its 
proximity to Washington into consideration, 
and to that place the President will be re- 
moved at as early a day as possible. The 
owners of several cottages at the Branch have 
tendered their use for the occasion, one of 
which has been accepted. In accomplishing 
the journey, every precaution will betaken for 
the patient’s comfort and a number of plans 
are under consideration. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has tendered the use of the late 
President Seott’s private car, which is fitted 
up with every convenience and luxury. It 
is likewise suggested that rails be latd 


from the White House to the line 
of the railroad, and also from the sta- 
tion at Long Branch to the door of the 


cottage to be occupied by the Presidential 
party, thus insuring a comfortable journey, 
without the fatigue of changing from one con- 
vevance to another. Of course, should the 
President’s condition not warrant such a step, 
the journey wil! not be made; but it is unani- 
mously agreed that the atmosphere of the 
White House is most retarding to progress. 

The Cabinet has been occupied in consid- 
ering what steps should be taken with regard 
to the Presiden’’s disability. The opinion has 
been expressed that, should the President re- 
cover, he would be unable to attend to matters 
of business until January, at the earliest, and 
the administration of public affairs in the in- 
terim is one of the vexed question, with which 
the Cabinet are endeavoring to deal. No con- 
clusion has been arrived at anda diversity of 
opinion seems to prev:il, but with the occur- 
rence of some pressing emergency there will 
undoubtedl¢ be an agreement and the subse- 
quent adoption of some measure. 





AN INDIAN MASSACRE. 





A TERRIBLE Indian massacre occurred at 
Fort Apache, in Arizona, on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 31st, resulting in the death of General 
Eugene A. Carr and almost his entire com- 
mand, consisting of seven officers and upward 
of severty men. Not morethan a handful of 
soldiers escaped. The massacre arose from 
the attempt of Lieutenant Cruse, who was 
acting under orders, to arrest one of the med- 
icine men of the White Mountain Apaches, 
Resistance was made and Lieutenant Cruse 
was shot, upon which the troops shot the 
medicine man. Immediately the whole band 
of Apaches fell upon the troops and an ap- 
palling massacre evsued. Rumors of more 
murders are received and troops are rapidly 
being sent to the scene of the slaughter. The 
White Mountain Apaches are the most war- 
like of any of the Apache tribes, and are said 
to be in league and to havea full understand- 
ing with the Mormons, who are se!tled in that 
vicinity. The details of the massacre are 
meager as yet, but itis hoped and believed 
that the women aud children stationed at the 
Fort are safe. 








...-It is reported that Socialists are leaving 
Russia in large numbers, taking up their abode 
upon the free soil of Switzerland. A dispatch 
from St. Petersburg claims that the Leo Hart- 
mann whois at present in this country is not 
Hartmann the Nihilist, but afraud. The or- 
gan of the Nihilists has again appeared in St. 
Petersburg, after a suppression of several 
months, more defiant than ever. It is ramored 
that General Ignatieff is to be created vice- 
chancellor of the Russian Empire, Count 
Schouvaloff succeeding him as minister of the 
interior. 


..The Land League Convention met in 
Newcastle, Enyland, on Monday of last week, 
about 200 delegates being present. Mr. Par- 
nell was absent, and the proceedings princi- 
pally consisted of speeches denunciatory of 
the Land Bill as it was passed and signed by 
the Queen. 


.. The Parliamentary elections held in En- 
gland last week, to fill vacancies created by 
the deaths of members or their ‘appointment 
to official positions, showed a decided reac- 
tionary tendency, the popular sentiment in- 
clining to the Conservatives. 


.. The supplementary French elections, held 
last Sanday in those districts where no choice 
was made at the first ballot, resulted in the 
lection of twenty Republicans, the Monarch- 
ists and Bonapartists losing three seats. 


.. While America is suffering from a pro- 
tracted drought, the English crops have been 
almost ruined by severe storms. The Irish 
crops are also reported to be seriously dam- 
aged by excessive rain. 


..A complimentary dinner was given to 
John Dillon, at Dublin, on Monday of last 
week, during the course of which Mr. Dillon 
spoke disapprovingly of some of the actions 
of Mr. Parnell. 


..During an experiment at the torpedo 
station at Newport, R. 1., on August 29th, a 
torpedo exploded, instantly killing two 
officers, who were superintending the opera- 
tions. 


...»Mr. Bradlaugh announces that he will 
endeavor again next year to obtain his seat in 
Parliament and calls upon the people of En- 
gland to protect him from violence. 


..--The British Mail steamer ‘‘ Teuton”’ 
was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, on 
Wednesday, August 31st, nearly 200 lives being 
lost. 


....The storm which visited Savannah on 
August 27th was terrible in its effects, forty- 
nine people being known to have lost their lives. 


+.eeThe workmen on the Panama Canal are 
fast succumbing to malarial fever, large num- 
bers of them being carried off. 


..--The British Government is reducing its 
garrisoned forces in Canada. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 
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TRAVEL, ‘RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMENCING MAY 80TH, 1551. 

Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 

Ninth ‘and Green Streets, at 7:45, 0:30, 11:15 a. m.; 
i . 630,7,12r.™. On Sunday at 8:45 a. M.; 

For Third and Berks Streets, at 5:30, 36, Le 15 A. M.; 
1:30, 4:30, 5:30, 7 P. M. On Sunday at 8:4 

For Trenton, Merwe and Tucker Btrecte, “6: 30, 7:45, 
om, 5:30, 7, 12 P. Mm. On’ Sun 





day. 8 45 a. M.; 5:30, 1 
turn trains leave Philadelphia tor von York: 
From stations Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
hr te and Green Streets, at 7:30, 8:30, 950, 11 A. M.; 
: 10, 3:45, 5:40, 6:45, 12 P.M. Sunday, 8:45 a. M.; 5:30, 
2 P.M. 
From Third and Berks Streets at 5:20, 8:20, 9:15 a. Ms 
1, 8:40, 5:25, 6:20, 11:00 F. a. Sunday, 7H 4. Mj 4:30 
. M. 


om Trenton, Warren, and iy = WA Guo 125, 
6:23, 8:08, 9:05, jb20 11:32 a.M.; 2, 2621, 4:26, 6:25, 7:20, 
P.M. Sunday, 1:25. 6:25 A.M.; 6-15 P.M. 

Connection ts made at Jerse City station to and 

‘om Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for ~~ x foot of Liberty Street, 239, 
261, 401, 044, 957, 1223 Broadway, and at the principal 
hotels: ‘Nos: 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex ice, 
Jewell's Wharf, Brooklyn. 

New bie gk Transfer Co, y"podd’s Express) beng vy for 
and check baggage from hotel] or residence to desti- 
nation. tox can be made at es and Tsai Broad- 


Botsiesety LINE. 
NOTICE. 


With the view of this line take chances of cai- 
lsion, the steamers of this line @ a specified course 
for ali seasons of the year 

jlueensiown to New 


On the outw rom 
York or Boston crossing the mort ap of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the nc a of @ 

On the homeward pass e crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the Morth of 43. 

¥FPOM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL oR NSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 

ALGERIA. -Wednesday. Aug. Sist, 9:30 a. m. 
8c bt 
BOTH 
OLEIAS 


$80, and $100, according to accommodation. 
Cabin passage and return tickets ou favorabieterms. 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at 
very low rates. Freight and aes e office No. 4 
Bowling Green. VERNON H.B & CO., Agents. 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Circassir, Sept. 10th, 7 a.m. |] evoni:, Sept. 24ch, 64. m. 
Furnessia, Sept. 17h. 1 p.m. | Ai. choria, Oct. 1s., 10 A.M 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, ~ to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 

Second Cabin, $40. ee 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIR ECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charlies Stree. 
Bolivia, Se) tember 14th, 10 a. m. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $66. Excursion tickets atreaucedrates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowling Green. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Binders for Tuk INDEPENDENT since the change 
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ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
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like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
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NOTICES 


€F" All commorications for the Eéitcrial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this jourpa) 
should be ad s:¢ssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&@™ All coms vaications for the Commercial De 
PArcment to the Commercial Editor. and ail business 
communications trom subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t#™ Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
Inperenvent. 

§@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
Munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address < . 
the writer; not nevessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#” We do not ho!d ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

€@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
ecripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelopes. We cannot. however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their returp 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE LONDON METHODIST CON- 
GRESS. 


Tue first general gathering of the Method- 
isms of the world began yesterday, in City 
Road Chapel, London. It is an event of 
great interest and full of suggestiveness. 
Delegates from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south are sit- 
ting together in Christian fellowship in a 
place intimately associated with the memory 
of the noble founder of the reformation of 
the eighteenth century called Methodism. 
Wesley's conception of Methodism, it is ap- 
propriate now to recall, was as a sort of 
ecclesia in ecclesia~a little church within 
the Church of England; a revival 
of experimental religion ig connection with 
the system of the Established Church. City 
Road Chapel, the seat of the Ecumenical 
Conference, was designed by the Wesleys, 
at once as a model of church architecture 
and asa place of worship fine enough for 
the lord mayor, ip whose pulpit only min- 


isters ordained by a bishop of the Church of- 


Englaud should be allowed to officiate; buy 
the Methodist preachers could not long be 
excluded, nor could Wesley keep his fol- 
lowers strictly within the Church of En- 
giand enclosure. The movement which he 
Jed speedily grew beyond his anticipations 
and beyond his control. He recognized, 
however, 8g. true prophet, the design of 
the Divine Master, and was not at. all 
grieved when he saw American Methodism 
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so soon disentangled from connection with 
the Stute Charch. 

It is ouly two years more than a century 
and a half since four persons formed the 
famous Holy Club at Oxford, and the name 
‘‘Methodist” was applied to them; and 
yet those who now glory in that title num- 
ber more than 4,000,000 of communicants 
and Methodism ranks with the great refor- 
mations of the sixteenth century. The rep- 
resentatives assembled in Loudon may well 
glory in the overwhelming success of the 
movement, recall the marvelous circum- 
stances of growth and godliness, against 
difficulties and persecutions, and encourage 
one another with sanguine hopes for the 
future. We join our tributes to theirs as 
to the past, and pray with them for the 
continued increase and usefulness of 
Methodism. 

Dr. Chalmers aptly defined Methodism 
as ‘‘ Christianity in Earnest.” So long as 
it possesses this element of, earnestness 
Methodism will have and fulfill a mission 
in the world; but it has unde.gone many 
changes and is passing through otbers, 
and it may be possible that it has lost some 
of the boly fervor, the directness, the 
plainness, the boldness, the terrible earnest- 
ness Which gave its appeals to sinners irre- 
sistible force in the past. It may be that 
the ruggedness of its nature, so to speak, 
is beiag made smooth, and that slothful- 
ness is crecping in. The occasion in Lon- 
don may very properly be used for 
searching inquiry into this subject, as 
well as for congratulation. That it is 
becoming, especially in our cities, very 
much like the deasominations about it 
is beyond question. It is profitable to 
ask whether this comes from more fire in 
them or less fire in Methodism. If its 
Jhristianity is less earnest, there will 1ise up 
other newer bodies to take its place. The 
responses, the “glory!” or the *‘ Amen!” 
are passing away, und we fear the class- 
meeting will follow. But some of these dis- 
tinctive marks of Methodism cannot be re- 
tained everywhere. With the greater cul- 
ture and education coming with better 
public schools, there is no less feeling, but 
there is less expression of it. It is not 
always the shouting tongue that says the 
most. We, therefore, do vot join the croak- 
ers. God's spirit may be trusted to work in 
the Cburch io the future, and its members 
are in earnest. We look for new inspira 
tion from this meeting for the evangelistic 
work to which God bas called the score of 
Methodist ¢ Churches, divided yet fraternal. 





THE ‘IN ABILITY QUESTION. 


Tue Constitution 1 specifies four condi- 
tions in the preseuce of any one of which 
it declares that the office of the President 
of the United States shall devolve upon 
the Vice President. These conditions are 
the removal of the President from office, 
his death, his resignation, and his inability 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
office. 

The first three of these conditiovs suppose 
an absolute vacancy in the office, so far as 
the President is concerned, as a distinct 
and completed fact, fixed as to its time and 
precluding all doubt us to its reality. From 
the moment in which the President is re- 
moved from office by impeachment, or 
dies, or resigns he.is absolutely out of the 
office, 1s much soas if he had never held 
it or his term had expired, and, conse- 
quently, has ceased to have apy title to its 
powers or emoluments orto be bound by 
its duties. The Constitution says that, in 
the presence of avy one of these three 
events, ‘‘the same”—namely, the office, 
with its powers and duties—‘‘shall de- 
volve on the Vice-President.” This can- 
not mean less than that the Vice-President 
at once steps into the place of the Presi- 
dent, und fills the vacancy created by his 
removal, death, or resignation, ag fhe case 
may be. There should be a law providing 
the method of sscertaining when any 
of these events has happened and fixing 
the precise procedure by which the office 
shall be transferred to the Vice-President, 
an determiving also whether the transfer 
extends over the whole of the unexpired 
portion of the Presideut’s term. The mat 
ter is sufficiently important to be made the 
subject of positive legislation for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the inteat of the Con- 
stitution. 








The fourth condition, consisting in the 
‘inability ” of the President ‘* to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office,” 
differs essentially from the other three, in 
that it does not suppose the President to be 
absolutely dispossessed of the office, and in 
that it does not preclude the cessation of 
this “ inability ” during the term for which 
he was elected; and, hence, does not neces- 
sarily preclude his resumption of the 
powers and duties of the office after the 
“inability” shall have ceased to exist. 
TLe framers of the Constitution, remem- 
bering that every President is subject to 
the ordinary liabilities of human nature, 
clearly meant to provide for the continu- 
ance, in the Vice-President, of the execu 
tive functions of the President when the 
latter should be unable to perform them. 
The executive acts which are necessary to 
keep the machinery of the Government in 
operation must be performed by somebody; 
and, if the President is in such a condition 
that he is unable to perform these acts, the 
plain intent of the Constitution is that the 
Vice-President shall then act in his place 
and for this purpose assume the powers 
and duties of the office. 


The ‘inability ” referred to im the Con” 
stitution, considered relatively to these 
powers and duties, is a question of fact re- 
lating to the condition of the President. 
It, moreover, involves several questions: 
What is this ‘‘inability” in its nature, ex- 
tent, aud duration, as intended by the Con- 
stitution? By what method shall its existence 
be ascertaived, and who is authorized to 
judge when it exists, and, if it has existed, 
when, if at all, it has ceased to exist? If 
the Vice-President has assumed the powers 
and duties of the office on account of this 
*‘jaability” of the President, does he cease 
to be Vice-President and does he hold the 
office of Presidcut during the remainder of 
the term; or, remaining Vice-President, 
does he act as President for the time being 
and until the “ inability” disappears, when 
the President resumes the powers and duties 
of the office? These are important ques- 
tions of both fact and constitutional law. 

The newspapers have been discussing 
these questions since the shooting and dur- 
ing the protracted sickness of President 
Garfield,-and yet the newspapers have no 
authority to settle them. Neither the Pres- 
ident nor the Vice-President can settle 
them. The Constitution does not, in ex- 
press words, say anything in regard to 
them. Congress has passed no law to give 
effect to the ‘‘ inability” clause of the Con- 
stuation, and, hence, has not answered 
these questions by auy statute on the sub- 
ject. 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
Congress has the power to legislate upon 
this provision of the Constitution; to define 
the “inability ” referred to; to provide the 
method by which it shall be ascertained; 
to prescribe the procedure in accordance 
with which the Vice-President shall assume 
the powers and duties of the President’s 
office; and to limit his exercise of these 
powers to the period during which the 
“inability ” shall exist; in a word, to exe- 
cute the provision by law. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has laid down 
the general principle that where the Con- 
stitution declares that a thing shall be done, 
but does not specify the method or agency 
of doing it, Congress has full power to pre- 


-scribe the method and agency by law, and 


thus give effect to the Constitution. This 
principle covers the ‘“‘ inability” question 
with reference to the Presideat. What is 
wanted isa comprehensive statute, founded 
upon and designed to carry into effect the 
provision of the Constitution which relates 
to the accession of the Vice-President to 
the office of President for avy of the rea 
sons named in that instrument. 

Congress, by the Act of March 1st, 1792 
(1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 241), provided that 
“the only evidence of a refusal to accept 
or of a resignation of the office of President 
or Vice-President shall be an instrument in 
writing declaring the same and subscribed 
by the person refusing to accept or resign- 
ing, as the case may be, and delivered iuto 
the oftice of the Secretary of State.” This, 
however, relates to only one of the condi- 
tions specified in the Constiution, and, 
hence, leaves the removal of the President, 
his death, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office without 
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any statutory provisions to regulate the 
Vice-President’s accession to the office in 
such cases. It is to be hoped that Congress 
will at the next segular session, if not at on 
extra session, called for the purpose, take 
up the question and supply the needed 
legislation. President Garfield, if he lives, 
as all devoutly pray that he may, will rot 
for many months be in a condit‘on to dis 
charge the powers and duties of bis office. 
For such a state of things the Constitution 
intends to provide; and it is for Congress 
to establish the appropriate rules for carry- 
ing this intention into effect. 





POLITICAL CRIMES AND EXTRA- 
DITION. 


Nineteen of the extradition treaties of 
the United States expressly provide that 
they shall have no application to ‘‘ crimes 
of a political character.” In none of the 
treaties made by the United States are such 
crimes specified in the list of offenses for 
which extradition may be demanded. They 
are, hence, excluded, either expressly or by 
necessary implication, from all the extradi- 
tion treaties of the United States. The 
general sense of nations in modern times is 
that this class of offenses does not legiti- 
mately come within the scope of the extra- 
dition remedy. Hence, extradition for 
such offenses has usually been refused. In 
1849 Austria aud Russia demanded of 
Turkey the delivery of Kossuth; yet the 
Turkish Government refused to comply 
with the demand, on the ground that the 
offense charged against Kossuth was of a 
political character. In respect to this de- 
maud Lord Palmerston said at the time: 





“If in modern times there is a law more 
scrupulously observed than any other by 
free countries, it is the law forbidding the 
extradition of political refugees. Every 
independent government which would 
grant such ao extradition, without being 
obliged to do that by the precise stipula- 
tions of an international convention, would 
be, for good reason, the object of loathing 
in the eyes of the whole world.” 

The phrase ‘a crime of a political 
nature,” or ‘‘a political crime,” in the seuse 
of extradition treaties, generally accepted 
by the nations of Europe, is understood to 
mean any crime committed against an exist- 
ing government for the purpose of effecting 
its destruction and substituting another gov- 
ernment in its place. The crime has revo- 
lution for its object. Treason is, hence, a 
political crime afd all the acts which con- 
stitute the treason possess this character. 
Conspiracies and seditions, having this object 
in view, ureof thesame pature. Thecrime, 
in order to be ‘‘ political,” must be commit- 
ted in such relationsand under such circum- 
stances as to impress upouv it the treasonable 
character and subject the offeuder to trial 
and punishment oa the charge of treason. 
If this be not its distinctive feature, then it 
is not a ‘‘ political” crime in tie sense in- 
tended in extradition treaties and accepted 
among nations in modern times. 

The reason why extradition will not be 
granted for such a crime lies in the two. 
fold fact that the actions which constitute 
the offense may not be crimiual at all, ex- 
cept in the eyes of the particular govern- 
ment offended thereby; but may be a per- 
fectly justifiable exercise of the right of 
revolution, todestroy and get rid of an op- 
pressive government, and that other nations 
will not undertake to judge as between the 
government and the offender in such cases. 
Rebellion, as a remedy to redress grievances, 
is no crime, if it succeeds; and, if it fails, 
then other nations will not decide whether 
it was justifiable or not and only lacked 
the element of success, aud, hence, will not 
deliver up unsuccessful rebels to the au. 
thority against which they have offended 
and which may demand them for punish- 
ment. This is the underlying principle 
which exempts political offenses from the 
application of the extradition remedy. It 
is a principle that operates in the interests 
of human liberty and for the protection of 
those who have assumed the hazard of at- 
tempting to overthrow tyranny and de<pot- 
ism, and, being unsuccessful, have been 
compelled to flee to other countries for per. 
sonal safety. Such persous may be patriots 
of the purest character; and, whether they 
are such or not, the nations to whose terti- 
tory they may have fled recognize no obli. 
gation to deny to them the right of a-ylum 
or aid in their errest and punishment This 
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principle is so well settled that in modern 
times it has cease to be the subject of dis- 
pute among publicists. 

The International Law Conference, re 
cently held at Cologue, in Germany, adopt- 
ed by acclamation the resolution proposed 
by Mr. David Dudley Field, of thiscity, 
declaring that the private assassination of 
rulers for the purpose of effecting a change 
of government or redressing grievances 
should not, with reference to tbe subject 
of extradition, be regarded as a political 
erime. The theory of this resolution is 
that the assassin is a murderer pure and 
simple, and, like the pirate, isto be viewed 
as the enemy of the human race, whom all 
nations have a common interest in punish- 
ing, and that the fact that the assassination 
is committed aguiost the head of a govern- 
ment does not alter its character iu this re- 
spect. It is uot an act of rebellion or open 
war; butrather an act of private murder, 
not the less a crime or less to be universally 
abhorred and discountenanced because a 
ruler happens to be the victim. The killing 
of the late Czar of Russia is an offense of 
this character, and the same is true of the 
assassination of President Lincoln and the 
crime committed by Guiteau. The general 
interests of humau society among all na- 
tions require that the*private assassination 
of rulers shall not be placed in the category 
of political crimes, and thatal] nations shall 
concurrently exert their power to stamp 
out this enormity and everywhere deny Lo 
assassius the right of asylum. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Field’s resolution on this 
subject. 








CONCERNING THE TOTAL DEPRAV- 
ITY OF CHURCH DEBTS. 





THAT we may get another view of the 
total depravity of church debts, let us look 
at its working with the Roman Catholic 
churches of our metropolis. 

Every one knows how magnificent are the 
Catholic churches of New York and Brook- 
lyn. With a single exception, they are 
every one in debt. There rests upon them 
aburden of mortgage. They are not the 
property of the holders, but of those that 
bold the mortgage. 

Now, all or nearly all of these churches 
are in the habit of taking up a collection 
at each service; but they do it more effect- 
ively and more offensively than we do in 
our Protestant churches. A man sits at the 
entrance and thrusts the plate in the face 
of each one, as he or she enters, and a cer- 
tain coutribution or entrance-fee is ex- 
pected of each one. Cases occur in which 
one who does not pay the entrance fee is 
denied admis:iou or thrust out. ‘This is 
necessary to pay the large expenses of carry- 
ing on the music and worsbip and paying 
the interest on the mortgage. The free-will 
offerings will not support the organization, 
and this system of entrance-fees is neces- 
sary. Says a Catholic jourval of this city: 

** When you see the shamefaced poor turn 
away rather than expose their poverty to 
the lynx-eyed Cerberus who holds the 
mouey-plate at the door of God’s taber- 
nacle and gives out the entrance-tickets (for 
a consideration), you may console yourself 
by looking at the vaulted arches and by 
redecting that in less than two hundred 
years the debt will he cleared and the poor 
may enter without paying for the privilege 
or sacrificing their self respect.” 

But, according to the decree of the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, this is all 
wrong. It reads thus: 

“The habit of requiring money at the 
doors of churches, that the faithful may 
enter and be present at the Divine Myste- 
ries, Our Holy Father Pius IX has declared 
offensive and has willed that it be alto- 
getber abrogated. Therefore, obedient to 
the judgment of the Supreme Pastor, we 
will to put an end altogether to thiscustom.” 
This was to stop the habit of requiring 
entrance-money. Still, the necessity of en- 
trauce-money was clearly seen by the 
bishops of the Second Plenary Council 
of the American Church, and in their 
wisdom they provided that inside the door 
of the church, if not outside, plates or bas- 
kets could be held, to remind the careless of 
their duty to support the Church. The 
proposition, with the other proposed decrees 
of the Baltimore Council, was transmitted 
to the Pope for ratification, and the answer 
cane back, in peremptory words: 

* Neitler outside nor inside of 
let any kind of demand be a 







faithful, lest the shamefaced poor be re- 
pelled from the Holy Sacrifice!” 

And, to make the matter certain, there was 
added a mandatory edict © the American 
bishops: 

‘It is ordered that the bishops take effi- 
cient paias completely to abolish any cus- 
tom of this sort.” 

Havetheydone it? Notat all. Can they 
do it? Only by letting their churches 
go to the money-lenders -and_ the 
auction-block. The stern, solemn com- 
mand of the Pope and the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda at Rome is wil- 
fully disobeyed every Sabbath day at the 
doors of most if not all of the Catholic 
churches of New York and Brooklyn. Any 
Protestant can see the disobedience from 
the street, as he passes by. He can see the 
working-woman and the beggar, as they 
pass in to hear mass, put their pennies in 
the plate. This downright disobedience 
of the ordinances of the Church in this 
body of Christians, that boast of their im- 
plicit obedience, is the fruit of the totally 
depraved system of church debts. © 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue public anxiety about the health of the 
President is not yet allayed, and our latest re- 
ports were disquieting. It was well that the 
governors Of several states should follow the 
suggestion of Governor Hoyt, and appoint 
Tuesday (or Thursday) of this week asa day 
of public prayer for his recovery. No evi- 
dence of the gravity of the case can be great- 
er than that furnished by the determination of 
the physicians to remove him at once from the 
city to Long Branch, though he isin acondi- 
tion where the removal is accompanied with 
most serious danger; but they fear the mala- 
ria which develops in September in Washing- 
ton, and feel sure that if he remains in the 
White House he must die. We fervently join 
our prayers with those of all good people that 
God will spare his life. This will be a very 
anxious week and can hardly fail to be de- 
cisive. 











We sharply criticised the conduct of Gen- 
eral Arthur, who, being Vice-President of the 
United States, went to Albany as a lobbyist in 
the interest of Mr. Conkling, and did all he 
could to secure bis re-election, We thought 
the conduct to be in very bad taste and utter- 
ly inappropriate for one holding bis official 
position. It was virtually hostile to the Pres- 
ident and his Admiuistration, and in the end 
sought contrary to the preferences of the 
great majority of Republicans in this state. 
We have notin the slightest degree changed 
our opinions on the subject. General Arthur, 
however, immediately after the shooting of 
the President, changed his own conduct, and 
from that time to the present has behaved 
himself so wisely and well as to command and 
deserve universal respect. The shooting of 
the President and the prospect that he might 
be called to take his place had the effect to 
present General Arthur to the public in a 
much better light. His position, especially in 
view of his previous connection with Mr. 
Conkling, was a very embarrassing one; and 
yet no one can justly complain of anything 
done or said or omitted by him during the 
weary months in which the President has been 
struggling between life and death. As we 
doubt not, he has learned much from the 
events of the last two months; and, should 
the President ultimately die, he would enter 
upon the duties of the office a wiser man than 
he was two months ago, and the public weuld 
receive bim as President in a far better mood 
of feeling toward him. He bas during this 
great crisis of the nation conducted bimself 
with the most perfect propriety. 





No governor of the State of New York has 
ever said ‘‘ No”’ to so many bills passed by the 
legislature as Governor Cornell. He vetoed 
no less than eighty-six acts passed by the last 
legislature, to say wotbing about the bills 
passed which failed to become a law by the 
expiration of thirty days after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature without being signed 
by him. In a recently published volume of 
his ‘‘ public papers,”’ covering one hundred 
and eighty octavo pages and relating to the 
last legislature, we find that one hundred and 
twenty-five pages are occupied with his veto 
messages. A gentleman who has long been 
acquainted with Governor Cornell said to us, 
not long since, that he knew better how than 
most men to say *‘ No’ and then stick toit. it 
is too much the habit of governors, and even of 
Presidents, to make the signing of bills a mere 
routine performance, as if the whole responsi- 
bility of legislation devolved upon the law- 
making department of government. Gov- 





ernor Cornell is a notable and honorable ex- 
ception to this heb. He has given the most 
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ample evidence that he carefully studies every 


| bill presented to him for bis signature. If he 


does not approve of it, he refuses to sign it, 
and in plain Saxon English assigns his rea- 
sons. This has been a marked characteristic 
of his whole administration, and by it he bas 
blocked the games of not a few jobbers and 
served the public interests, The people gener- 
ally have a much better opinion of Governor 
Cornell than they had when he entered upon 
the duties of his office. He has conducted the 
affairs of the state with skill, courage, and an 
evident regard to the public welfare. 


AnoTHER Indian war! O Lord, how long? 
It begins with a terrible massacre of soldiers. 
There must be some part of the story yet un- 
told ; but, so far as we know, the “ medicine 
men ”’ of the White Mountain Apaches, a very 
warlike tribe, were making serious trouble, 
stirring up discontent and provoking war, and 
General Carr was ordered to arrest them. He 
went with two companies to execute the 
order. The lieutenant who attempted to 
arrest a medicine man was shot, whereupon 
the troops shot the medicine man. Here 
occurred what is entirely unprecedented 
in Indian warfare. The Indian scouts in our 
service turned against the troops and treach- 
erously opened fire upon them, and the Indi- 
ans exterminated the entire white force. This 
means a serious Indian war. We hope it does 
not mean that the scouts had an understanding 
with the Apaches, by which the other tribes 
are to join them, though we fear 
that all the Apaches of Arizona, with 
the Navajoes, will be involved. In that 
case it can hardly be less than a war 
of extermination. Of course, we do not yet 
know what the provocation was exactly, 
whether there was any difficulty With the 
agent, or what wasthe real necessity of arrest- 
ing the medicine men. It is certain that only 
extreme necessity would have warranted such 
an act, the consequences of which, it is said, 
were feared by General Carr. The Arizona 
Indians are the last to have come under Gov- 
ernment control, and needed to be managed 
with the greatest care. The Presbyterians have 
had special control of the agencies among the 
Apaches, though, for the most part, under 
ariny Officers as acting agents until very lately. 


A TABLE of statistics prepared by the Cen- 
sus Bureau shows that the judges of the 
Supreme Court and Court of Appeals are 
electad in twenty-eight states of the Union. 
Their tenure of office is as follows: in Ver- 
mount for two years; in Ohio for five; in 
Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas 
for six; in Minnesota for seveu; in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee for eight; in Colorado for nine; in 
Missouri and Wisconsin for ten; in California, 
Virginia, and West Virginia for twelve; in 
New York for fourteen; in Maryland for fif- 
teen: in Pennsylvania for twenty-one years; 
and in Rhode Island for life. In all the other 
states the judges of these courts are appoint- 
ed: in New Hampshire, Delaware, Florida, and 
Massachusetts for life; in Louisiana for twelve 
years; in Mississippi for nine; in Connecticut 
for eight; in Maine for seven; and in New 
Jersey for six years. The majority of the 
states elect the judges of these courts, and as 
to the length of their tenure of office there is 
very great diversity of policy, ranging from 
two years in Vermont to a life tenure in sev- 
eral of the other states. Our impression has 
always been that the best system is that which 
is adopted in the Constitution of the United 
States. All the Federal judges are appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and bold office during good behavior, 
subject to removal by impeachment. We be- 
lieve this to be adapted to secure a better and 
more independent judiciary than the elective 
system, with a limited and especially a short 
tenure of office. 


One of the oft-repeated and silly objections 
to the theory of Civil Service Reform by com- 
petitive examinations and non-removals, ex- 
cept for cause, is that it will generate a favored 
clase of officeholders, which would be incon- 
sisten! with the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment. This objection generally comes 


party patronage. What, then, does his theory 
do? It contines all the offices of the country 
to the party in power, and excludes all the rest 


any of these offices. It makes the politics of 
an applicant atest of office. He must’ belong 
w the right party and vote the right ticket, or 
there is not. a ghost of a chance for him. 
Moreover, he. must have the favor of party 
leaders and be at ali times ready to do their 
bidding, or he will be excluded, even if bis 
politics be right. This certainly is not dem- 
acratic in any proper sente of the term, but 
rather a system of class favoritism and class 





proscription. Civil-Service Reform, on’ the 
dther hand, opens the offices to the whole peo- 


from the advocate of ‘‘ machine” politics and | 


of the people from any chance of obtaifiing | 








ple, without any distinction as to politics, and 


simply applies appropriate tests to all appli- 
eants for the purpose of ascertaining who have 
the requisite qualificatidus and character. [t 
favors no Class and excludes no class; bit 
treats all alike, except as they are distin- 
guished in their qualifications to hold office 
and perform its duties. Its sole aim isto se- 
cure competency and merit, and this ig far 
more democratic than the “spoils system,” 
while at the same time much more conducive 
to the public good. 


READING an article by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, 
in The Watchman and Reflector, on “ What In- 
spiration Is," we are moved to refresh our 
memory of the title of a chapter in Butler's 
“ Analogy,’”’ which reads as follows: ‘Of our 
Incapacity to Judge Beforehand What were to 
be Expected iu a Revaletion, and the Credibil- 
ity from Analogy that it would Contain Things 


Liable to Objection.”” Perhaps that title would 
be comment enough on Professor Wilkinson’s 


article. He begins: 

“Inspiration may be defined to be: Help 

from God to keep report of divine revelation 

free from error.’ 

That begs the whole great question under 

discussion. How does he get the capacity *‘to 

judge beforehand what were to be expected in 

arevelation’’? He proceeds : 

* “Help to whom? it may be asked. No 

matter to whom, I answer, so the result is 

secured. The final result—namely, the record 

or report of the revelation, this must be free 

from error.” 

“Must”? Why “must’’? Can one ‘‘judge before- 
hand” so jauntily that what was penned must 
be more ‘free from error” than what was 
said and done? Would it not show a little more 
modesty and submissiveness to the Divine 
Spirit’s guidance to wait and learn from the 
character of the revelation what is the nature 
of itsinspiration than to “ judge beforehand” 

what it‘‘ must” be? it quite astonishes us to 
see our friend sit in judgment, and tell what 
inspiration would be sufficient and what not. 

If the writer had an amanuensis, ‘‘the inspir- 
ation of the dictator would be sufficient.” 
Again, “If the compiler is inspired,” as 
against the author of any documents compiled, 
“that satisfies every need.” . . . “Let 
but Moses be inspired to use them [previous 
records}, and nothing farther would be need- 
ed.” “‘No matter, if only Moses at length 
should be inspired so as to include in bis per- 
manent record nothing that was not true.” 
Now, our objection to all this is that it begins 
at the wrong end. It does not ask what és, 
but what must be. It begins with dogma and 
is not scientific. We make a further objection 
to the definition of inspiration as given above, 
and to the fuller form with which he con- 
cludes his article : 

“Inspiration ie miraculous Divine aid, how- 
ever rendered, to secure not impeccable be- 
havior, but a trustworthy report, trustworthy 
in whatever degree, of Divine revelation.” 
Our objection is that the definition is much too 
narrow and would exclude the inspiration of 
the major part of the Bible. Only a small 
part of the Inspired Word is **a report of 
divine revelation,” as Professor Wilkinson 
himself admits. 





Principat G. M. Grant, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, has some things to 
say in a contemporary sheet which, we hope, 
will not frighten anybody, though we recall 
that other words of his, no more emphatic and 
true, called forth severe rebuke at the Phila. 
delphia Presbyterian Council. He says: 


‘*Whev we take no Interest in extending the 
boundaries of knowledge or dread its exten- 
sion in any department ; when we lose faith 
in the harmony of truth and reason and dis- 
like those who break in upon our mental and 
spiritual apathy by challenging the traditions 
of the elders or 1 pace -ngy new nte of view 
from which old truths should be studied; 
when we come to decisions on questions that 
we have not fully investigated, and make our 
immature decisions the ound of action or of 
clamor against men with abilities and p r- 
tunities for study far greater than have 2 
to our lot; when we bastily settle historical, 
philological, or critical Se (and the 
more important the subject the more danger- 
ous the haste) by dogmatic prepossessions or 
traditional views, ‘and exeite suspicion 
against those who are doing their best to 
solve admitted difficnities by the sweat 
of their brain and according to the 
only methods that can be brought into the 
court of reasonable men; when we seek to 
edge out or to drive out ofthe Church men of 
seholarship and Christ-like spirit, because in 
the course of their inves on they have 
found new Hebe wie they, as in daty bound, 

h, that it thay be tested, the 
) rsecution animates us and the 
at the prosecttion may take is aply the 
accideut of the countsy and time fh which we 
live. 


Why i6 not every word of that élementary 
truth? It cannoc but seem se to any one who 
has once got himself saturated with the grand 
privciples never so weil expressed as in Mil- 
ton’s * Areopagitica.” 
PP eae 

Is not Dr. Hatfield, of the prosecution of Dr. 

FL. W. Thomas, just a little peremptory, not 





‘té say perverse? His associate, Dn Jowen, 
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who ts appointed the leading prosecutor in 
the case, was absent from sickness, and Dr. 
Hatfield very etrenuously objected even to the 
presiding elder (Dr. Willing’s) appointing the 
committee of from five to fifteen, which the 
Discipline says “ the presiding elder sball cali,” 
and thus organiaing the court. An adjourn 
ment was had after the morning session, to 
allow opportunity for the elder and Dr. 
Hatfield to talk it over; bat the latter was 
not appeased, and when the elder was about 
to call the roll of the committee Dr, Hat- 
field rose an’ asked ‘‘if it was the purpose 
to go on with the organization without refer- 
ence to the interests of the Church ; whether it 
was the decision of the chair that one party 
should not be consulted.”’ Dr. Willing stopped 
the speaker. 


** Willing. —Dr. Hatfield will take that remark 
ba 





ck. 
“ Hutfle/d.—No, he will pot. 

“ Wiling.—Yen, he will. 

** Hatfleld.—No, he will not. 

“ Willing —WMl you repeat it, then, and the 
secretary will take it down ? 

** Hatfleld.—Very well. I ask whether it is 
the decision of the chair that the interests of 
one party may be consulted without reference 
to the other? 

r Willing.—That was not what you stated 
before. 

“ Hatfleld.—I stated it nearly as I can. 

** Willing.—You said in regard to the in- 
terests of the Church. I shall ask you to take 
that back. 

** Hatfleld.—Well, I do not wish to stick to 
that point. 

“ Willing.—I wish the Doctor to withdraw 
that statement. 

** Hatfleid —1 will if the chair asks it. I 
shall be glad to do so.” 


One would think, from the testiness of the 
prosecuting counsel, that he feared that the 
defendant had too much of the favor of the 
presiding elder and of the committee appoint- 
ed by him. But that can bardly be supposed. 
The case ts postponed till Tuesday of this 
week, and will excite much attention, although 
the trial Is to be held fn a room that will seat 
only two hundred people. 


Tug North Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., has struck a good idea, which is 
not patented, After the Summer vacation, it 
sends out to each of its members what is called 
an “‘ Enlistinent Cerd,” which they are asked to 
sivn and return to the pastor, each one putting 
a cross against the things he or she is willing 
to undertake todo. These are the pledges: 

“ Sunday Evening Service. 

Will attend. 

Will invite others who have no church home. 
“ Sunday-school. 

Will attend as « soholar. (If not already ie the 
school.) 

Will invite others. 

Will teach a class, if needed, 

“ Thursday Evening Meeting. 

WID attend. 

Wil Invite others. 

Will take part by prayer or remarks. 

Will take part by recitation of Scripture or by 
singing. 

“ Monthly Missionary Meeting. 

Will attend. 

Will report from some field of missionary work. 
* District Visitation. 

Will serve as a visitor for one year. 
" Correspondence. 

Will assist in the werk of correspondence with 

absent members. 
“ Ladies’ Benevolent Soctety. 
Will attend and assist in the work. 
” Young People's Assoctation. 

Will attend the meetings. 

Wil! assist, if needed, im the Literary and social 
work. 

“ Partsh Fellowshtp. 

Will spend one afternoon (or evening) every 
month in calling upom families of the parish 
who reside In the same parish district with my- 
self, giving preference to families not in the cir- 
cle of my ordinary intercourse.” 


That church does not believe in becoming an 
almsbouse for the spiritually lazy. 





Tuts is a remarkable sentence which we cut 
from The N. Y. Freeman's Journal, and espe- 
cially considering the colamn of that journal 
in which we find it. That paper is a distin- 
guished example of personal editorship. Mr. 
James A. McMaster writes generally the first 
one or two editorial columne, and whatever he 
writes is eastly distinguished by befng bespat- 
tered with Italics and ‘‘cuse-words.’”” What 
Mr. Maurice Egan, the associate editor, writes 
is distinguished by ite Hterary excellence and 
by its simple, undisplayed straightforward- 
ness. It fs in bie columns that we read as 
follows: 

“The impoteney and otter lack of influence 
of the majority of Catholic papers, of which 
there are too many, may be attributed to their 
lack of independence.’ 

What calls forth this lament is the fact that 
great ev'ls and frequent scandals come from 
the policy of pushing forward young and inex- 
perienced priests to erect expensive churches, 
at great danger of heart-burnings and quarrels, 
not to speak of the imminent peri] that the 
clergyman who undertakes the task wiil be led 
into great carelessness, if not worse, in the 
care of the immense funds raised by him. A 
sad case has just occurred in Greenpoint, 
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where s Catholic church is in sore straits be- 
cause of charges brought by the people who 
have coutributed the funds against the priest 
who has collected and disbursed them. The 
case of Archbishop Purcell and bis brother is a 
terrible warning. Then there comes the evil 
of the scandalous ways of getting the money. 
These churches, says our Catholic contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ bave cost us souwls.”’ 


“This isthe highest price we have paid for 
extravagant edifices built from the proceeds of 
death-dealing and scandalous fairs and picnies. 
No splendid structure, no arches of jasper, io- 
laid with all the precious stones, are worthy of 
His presence; but could He who died to save 
souls accept these material things in lieu of 
souls? 

**Some of the finest churches (the grandeur 
of which is exceeded only by their debt) have 
cost years of shame and remorse, loss of repu- 
tation and of that dignity, the outcome of a 
spotless character, which ought to hedge a 
priest as divinity is sald to hedyve a king. Tne 
stately edifice bas hardly risen above ite founda- 
tion when the struggle begins. Collection suc- 
ceeds collection, block collections, envelope 
collections, fairs, picnics, begging expeditions 
follow each other, until the priest becomes, in 
the minds of his parishioners, merely an ab- 
sorbent. He addresses them on the subject of 
money in season and out of season. is ser- 
mons en‘! with impassioned appeals for money; 
his collectors roam aboat with watchful eye, 
ceasivg their labors not even at the consecra- 
tion. The clink of silver mingles with the notes 
of bis chaunt. He must meet his bills.”” 


Such evils are not confined to Catholic churches. 
Certainly an independent religious press should 
speak freely of them. The revival of church 
debt-paying, of which Mr. Kimball has been 
the apostle, is one of the best religious signs 
of the times. 





Tus is what Judge Benjamin Spear, an old 
resident of Utah, says of the Mormons: 


“ Rebellion is slumbering in Utah, awaiting 

{ts opportunity. I heve no faith in milk-and- 
water measures. The evil will never cure 
iteelf. Every year the Church is growing 
richer and more powerful; every year its fol- 
lowers are becoming more numerous; polyg- 
amy is on the increase right straight along; 
every foot of agricaltural land in the adjoining 
territories is being gobbled up by Mormons. 
In ten years the United States will have several 
Utahs to deal with. The Mormon Church will 
never make a false move. It will bide its time: | 
but, when a crisis ultimately comes, it wil 
amaze outsiders by the extent of its prepara- 
tions. The trifling of the Government with the 
Mormon question isin the highest degree dis- 
ecuraging to the civilized people of this terri- 
tory.’’ 
Judge Campbell, who was candidate for dele- 
gate from the Territory against Cannon, said 
lately to a correspondent of the San Franciseo 
Chronicle : 

‘*To reflect that the grea*est republic tu the 

world should nurse and protect one of the 
most abominable despotisms the sun ever 
shone on is enough to make aman jose all 
faith in the improvement of political institn- 
tions. A gang of unprincipled scoundrels are 
living io luxury and licentiousness on the 
hard earnings of poor, niterable unfortunates, 
who are destitute of intellect enough to real- 
ize the imposition. It is all done in the name 
of God, too. If there is no legal method of 
dealing with Mormonism, an extraordinary 
method should be o— Martial law 
should be pr claimed in Utah. Every polyg- 
amist should be compelled to choose one wife, 
and the rest should be taken away from him. 
The surplus wives should be carried ont of the 
territory and supported by the Government 
until remarried. Then let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that the next Mormon who ‘goes 
{nto polygamy’ shall be hanged the next morn- 
ing. A good detective system would find out 
who disregarded the mandate.” 
One of the dangers of the case is the influence 
of the Mormons with the dangerous Indian 
tribes to the south. Says the same corre- 
spondent : 

‘*Cuonsiderable success has also been*,met 

with in converting the Indians. The entire 
Navajo tribe are said to have become Mor- 
mons. I saw a delegation from this tribe at 
Beaver City. They were well armed and 
well mounted. They were a fine body of red 
men, and, in answer to an inquiry, stated thev 
were on their way to Salt Lake City, ‘to ask 
President Taylor a question.’ ”’ 
We see that fears are expressed that the Nava- 
joes will join the Apache outbreak. This 
Mormon question needs to be taken hold of 
by the Goverrment with a hand of steel, or we 
shall have other Utabs in other territories to 
dea] with. 


WE are gratified to learn that the sum of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
in four-per-cent. Government bonds has been 
deposited with the United States Trust Com- 
pany as a trust fund, and has by the Company 
been accepted as such, the terms of which 
trust are that Mrs. Garfield, the wife of Presi- 
dent Garfield, shall be entitled to draw the 
annual interest upon the same during her life- 
time, and that, at her death, the principal and 
any undrawn interest shall be equally divided 
among her children. We hope that the re- 
mainder of the proposed two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars will be raised and de 
posited upon the same terms. Neither Mrs. 
Garfield nor the President, if he should live. 
will have any control over this trust fund 
The interest simply will be subject to Mrs. 
Garfield’s order during her lifetime ; and, if she 
does not see fit to draw it, then it will be added 


Nee 


to the principal and be equally divided among 
her children at her death. The gentlemen 
who have had this business in charge have not 
only undertaken to do a very appropriate 
thing, but have done it in a way not to com- 
promise or embarrass the President’s position 
in any sense. We trust that those who have 
doubted as to the wisdom of the measure wil, 
upon being made acquainted with the facts, 
discover that their criticisms have been mis- 
placed. The effort sprang from a generous 
and uoble impulse. We have favored it from 
the outset, as a very proper thing to be done, 
and still favor it, and that, too, whether the 
President lives or dies. 





Dr. BL 18s is reported aa saying that he bad 
received a large number of letters from dif- 
ferent parts of the country protesting against 
the use of alcobolic stimulants in the treat- 
ment of the President, as not only injurious to 
the President, but setting a bed example to 
the people. This we regard as silly in the 
extreme and, {f proceeding from the advocates 
of temperance, es running a good idea into 
the ground. The difference between alcoholic 
stimulation for remedial and medicinal pur- 
poses and the drinking of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage by well men is so apparent that 
it is dificult to understand how any one can 
fail to see it. That sort of temperance that 
would exclude the use of these liquors in the 
treatinent of disease is the most stupid kind 
of nonsense. When properly so used, they 
are not only not poisonous, but positively 
curative. The great danger of the President, 
immediately after being shot, was that he 
would die from the depressing shock to his 
nervous system, ond it was the free use of 
brandy and ammonia that helped bim through 
this crisis. Whisky has been used in the 
enemata given to the President, and also taken 
by the mouth, to revive his sinking energy, 
when death seemed near at hand, and there 
can be no doubt that this was wise. Opium- 
eating is a very ruinous habit; and yet who 
denies that opium is one,of the most useful of 
medicines? Ruom-drinking is also a bad habit; 
yet this does not prove that alcoholic stim- 
ulants should not be used in the treatment of 
disease. 


Tue utter incompetency shown by the au, 
thorities at Rome in the case of the removal 
of the body of Pius IX to its final resting place 
is fully described by an eye witness in The 
Churchman. The day before the removs! the 
correspondent, having heard of it, made in- 
quires of two cabinet ministers, neither of 
whom had any knowledge of it. Signor De- 
pretis, minister of the interior, had not taken 
pains to inform bis associates. It ought have 
been anticipated that a demonstration would 
very likely be made on both sides. In fact, 
however, though all Rome knew of it and was 
there, thousands of torch-bearers and hundred 
of carriages following the coffin ; and though 
such a demonstration was sure to stir a coun- 
ter-demonstration among the excitable Romans, 
the police protection was entirely inadequate, 
although those on duty acted with much energy 
and protected the hearse from actual violence. 
The correspondent differs from our own corre- 
spondent, two weeks ago, Dr. Nevin, of Rome, 
in regarding the demonstration as not political. 
Here it appears to us that Dr. Nevin is more 
likely to be right. It seems perfectly plain 
that no demonstration such as was made by 
the Ultramontane admirers of the late Pope 
could be anything else than political in its 
character, for the reason that Pius IX repre- 
sented, as Leo XIII does not, a political sys- 
tem hostile to the Italian state. For this rea- 
son the Pope desired to have the ceremony of 
removal made with no display, but could not 
control the zealots. Yet, however willing these 
zealots were to make their respect for Pius 1X 
the stalking-horse to their political purposes, it 
was the plain duty of the Government to give 
the procession ample protection. Their failure 
to do so is likely to bave uufortunate conse- 
quences. 





Tue question of the morality of vivisection 
is not likely to be settled to everybody’s satis- 
faction very soon. Prof. Virchow’s defense of 
of it, in his address before the International 
Medical Congress, was received with general 
cheers, and it is plain thatthe doctors gen- 
erally are agreed in believing that it is a 
necessary means of learning what is impor- 
tant to know for its bearing on the science of 
bealing. If they think so,we may be sure 
that the rest of the world will not forbid in- 
telligent investigation, however restraint may 
be puton whatis dictated by mere idle curi- 
osity. It is of interest, as a writer In 7he 
Spectator mentions, to notice the first references 
to vivisection in English literature. Har- 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, returned from Padua, where vivisec- 
tion was practiced and where he had been 
studying, im 1602. Harvey is called by Pro- 
fessor Owen the “father of vivisection.”’ 
Bacon, who published his “ Advancement of 





Learning” three years later, in 1605, would 
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have been likely to seek out Harvey and learn 
from him the foreign methods of scientific 
study. In this volume he says: 

“As for the passages and pores, it is true 
which was anciently noted—that the more 
subtle of them appear uot in anatomies, be- 
cause they are shut and latent in dead bodies, 
though they be open and manifest in live— 
which being supposed, though the inhumanity 
of anatomia vivorum was by Celsus justly re- 
proved [human vivisection, then, had been 
practiced in the Augustan Age], yet, in re- 
‘gard of the great use of this observation, the 
inquiry needed not by him so slightly to have 
been relinquished altogether or referred to 
the casual practices of surgery ; but mought 
have been uell diverted upon the dissection of 
beasts alive, which, notwithstanding the diseim- 
flitude of their parts, may sufficiently satisfy 
this inquiry.” 

It is seen that, with his paramount love for 
investigation, Lord Bacon was favorably dis- 
posed to ‘‘ the dissection of beasts alive,” asa 
means for learning the secrets of the human 
frame; but a year or two later (somewhere 
from 1605 to 1610) Shakespeare published bis 
‘*Cymbelime.”” It would almost seem that he 
must have read Bacon’s words, for it is his 
very plea that the poet puts in the mouth of 
the wicked Queen. The Doctor (Cornelius) 
had been ordered by her to bring certain 
poisons. Somewhat suspiciously he asks her 
what she proposes to do with them. The 
Queen answers, in a tone of injured innocence. 
and refers him to her love of experimental 
philosophy. 
“I wonder, doctor, 
Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes? distill? preserve ? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections. Having thus far proceeded 
(Unless thou think me devilish), is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions? J will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human’, 
To try the vigor of them, and apply ° 
Aliaymente to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects.” 
The poet and moralist puts this plea in the 
mouth of a wicked woman. The good phy- 
sician rebukes her, as plainly as he dares: 
“Your highness 
Shaul from this practice but make hard your heart.” 
Later on, however, when he is alone, he speaks 
what he really thinks: 
“I do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damned nature. Those she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile: 

Which first, perchance, she'll prove on cats and dogs. 

Then afterward up higher.” 

We do not fear that our modern vivisectionists 
and their defenders will ‘“‘up higher,” and go 
to experimenting on men, like those reproved 
by Celsus ; but the danger implied in the line 
“Shall from this practice but make hard your heart” 
is a real one. 


_...A writer in The Woman's Journal tells a 
story to show that female suffrage, or any kind 
of suffrage, for that matter, is a farce among 
the Mormons : 

“A prominent Mormon woman, chafing un- 
der priestly intolerance, undertook to vote the 
‘Gentile’ or opposition ticket at a certain elve- 
tion. When she offered her ticket to the judge 
of election, he refused it, saying: 

“*¢You have made a mistake, Sister H. That 
is the Gentile ticket.’ 

** *There is no mistake about it.’ ehe replied. 
That is the ticket I wish to vote.’ 

“You can’t vote that ticket here,’ said the 
incorruptible official, sternly, and I shall not 
be a party to such d'sobedience to counsel.’ 

“Two days afterward Sister H. was sum- 

moned before the hizh council of priests, to 
answer to the charge of ‘ apostasy,’ for attempt- 
ing to vote the Gentile ticket.” 
The same correspondent says that prostitution 
has become a fearfully common crime in Salt 
Lake City, and that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of the prostitutes are daughters of polyg- 
amous marriages. 

...-In a speech in the Honse of Commons, 
on the occasion of the assasefnation of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, Benjamin Disraeli said that 
‘assassination has never changed the history 
of the world.”” This may be true, as the 
world is large and we cannot tell what else 
would have happened if what did bappen had 
not happened; but certainly there have been 
cases in which an assassination, like that of 
Henry IV of France, has seemed to make a 
great difference in the history of a nation, if 
pot a continent. That opened the way for the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the ex- 
pulsion of the Protestants from France, not to 
speak of the failure of Heory’s ambitious 
schemes, on the accomplishment of which he 
was just entering. It is a happy fact, how- 
ever, that in a government as well assured as 
ours the assassination of no man could sert- 
ously affect our progress and prosperity or 
alter our history. 

....The Advance publishes one week and 
contradicts the next the report that Prof. Bor 
den P. Bowne, of the Boston University, de- 
clined a call to the chair of philosophy in 

Yale College. It says: 

“* As this is the chair which Prof. George T. 
Ladd accepted, it is evident the item, which 
came from a daily paper, is erroneous. 





We have no means of knowing how many calle 
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to professorships Prof. Bowne may have de- 
clined, but we are certain that the only such 
call given in the last ten years to that chair 
was that given to Prof. Ladd.” 


We saw that, an iiem connecting Professor 
Bowne’s name with the professorship had 
strayed into the papers; but we thought it net 
important to give it currency. As The Ad- 
vanee, however, denies its truth, we may say 
that there is no doubt that Professor Bowne 
was urged by the proper authorities of Yale 
College to allow himself to be called, but 
declined. 


..--Prof. Herbert B. Adame, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in a paper on the system 
of common lands in the early colonial times of 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies, 
specially mentions the towns of Plymouth, 
Sandwich, and Salem, where there are 
still lands owned by no person in particu- 
lar, but by the public, or by a large number of 
people, who have inherited the right to put a 
certain number of cattle in the common pas- 
ture. What is the Boston ‘‘Common” but 
another example where only the name has re- 
mained of what was once common wood-lot 
and pasture-lot, but is now a park? The town 
of Gloucester pow contains a remarkable ex- 
ample of the same survival in the form of a 
very large and very rocky pasture, ccntrolled 
-by those who hold the right of putting in so 
many cows each. 


.-The public interest in Professor Park’s 
grand career is su general that the provision 
for his successor will also interest many. 
Everything as yet is provisional. No perma- 
neut successor will be immediately appointed. 
For the coming year, however, a temporary 
arrangement has been made that will give sat- 
isfaction. Dr. Duryea will lecture two hours 
a week for the first half of the year, to be fol- 
lowed by Dr. McKenzie for two hours a week 
the last half of the year. The other three 
days of the week will be occupied by Dr. Dan- 
iel T. Fisk, of Newburyport, who will conduct 
the class through a course of tnstruction in 
Christian doctrine in general, somewhat in the 
same line as Professcr Park used to do, but in 
his own way; possibly with the aid of a text- 
book. We anticipate satisfactory results. 


.. We are not of those that take delight in 
sceing the Rotian Catholic Church thwarted 
in its attempts at self-government. We, 
therefore, rejoice to see the bevinning of an 
agreement between the Vatican avd the 
German Goverement, which will allow 
the appointment of bishops to vacant 
German sees. We have, as yet, no expl:- 
nation of the compromises on _ the 
part of Bismarck and the Pope, by which the 
appointment of Dr. Korum to the long vacant 
see of Tréves has been accomplished. Very 
likely Bismarck yielded the oath of allegiance 
and the Pope allowed the bishop to report to 
the crown nominations to clerical offices. It 
is matter of congratulation if some modus 
vieendi has been found. 


- A question of some importance has been 
settled by the Supreme (Court of this state. A 
man who had been a member of the Methodist 
Church, but at that time was not, several years 
ago took part in revival meetings connected 
with the Methodist church at Waterport, N. 
Y. What he said was well enough; but he 
was excise commissioner and had signed all 
the liquor licenses given in the town. This 
was offensive, and, being a violation of the Dis- 
cipline of the Church, which would have sub- 
jected bim to discipline, if a member, bis speak- 
ing gave offense. The minister, accordingly, 
forbade him to speak, and, on his insisting, 
had him arrested bya justice present and fined. 
The Supreme Court decides the pastor wes 
justified in stoppivg such a disturbance, 

.. Says the Richmond Religious Herald: 


as “This article of W Hayne Leavell was writ 
ten fcr a Baptist paper, but denied insertion.’ 
—New York Independent, How would you like 
to have us ship you the contents of our waste- 
basket once a month ?”’ 


Glad to have you. We would exercise our 
cwo judgment, but should not expect a paper 
of so excellent literary judgment and fairness 
to allow anything to slip through its fingers 
which we could make useful. By the way, was 
your preceding item, brother Herald, about 
‘bread and butter ’’ quite as courteous, not to 
say true, as might have been expected from 
you? 


--Frederick Douglass can say No to a 
temptation. The story is told of him that 
one bitter cold night on a steamboat he was 
refused a stateroom on account of his color. 
As Douglass was bunting around the steam- 
boat, looking for a place where he could shel- 
ter himself, he was accosted by one of the 
officers of the bagt, who conceived the idea 
of providing Douglass with a stateroom by 
having him pass himself off as an Indian. He 
communicated his scheme to Douglass, who, 
turning around, said: “Me pass myself off 
for an Indian? No, sir. Nigger!” 


++» Canon Tristram might be in better busi- 


ness than going about in the fields of our 
American missionaries in Asia Minor and try- 
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ing to supplant their organization with An- 
glican churches. He was received with great 
politeness by the missionaries and native 
Protestants at Aintab and Marash, the preach- 
ing services being suspended to hear him; and 
now they are astonished to see that he thinks 
that, while the missionaries have done a good 
work, it is now just the time for the “Church ” 
to step in and reap the fruits of their labors, 


--.-That was careless editorial revision 
which allowed the error, to which The Na- 
tional Buptist calls our attention, in the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy’s article speaking of the *‘ twen- 
ty-fifth ’’ chapter of First Corinthians. We 
take no shame, however, for allowing Dr. Wort- 
man to speak of ‘*Her of Magdala, saved by 
Christ’s compassion from her life of shame.” 
We know of no reason for believing that Mary 
Magdalene was a woman of abandoned char- 
acter. Still that is the general opinion and 
we would not correct it in a contributor. 


.. We respectfully commend to our friends 
just returning from abroad, who are known as 
temperance men and women at home, but who 
have found it conveniently necessary to drink 
beer and wine on the Continent, ‘* because the 
water is so bad, you know,”’ the following two 
lines of the Benedictine Gerson, to which a 
presumably English hand has added a third: 

“ Qui multum peregrinantur 
Rarissime sanctificantur, 
Propter decanter.” 
Which is, being translated: ‘* Those who travel 
much abroad very seldom become holy—on ac- 
count of the decanter.”” 


.-The Republican Convention of this state 
for the nomination of state officers is to be 
held in this city on the 5th of next October. 
The one great duty of the Convention will be 
to select worthy candidates for these offices, 
without refererce to the question whether they 
are Conkling or anti-Conkling Republicans. 
The sooner this distinct'on among Republicans 
is ignored and forgotten the better will it be 
for the harmony and success of the Republic- 
an Party. Mr. Conkling has already been too 
long an element of discord among Repub- 
licans. 


..--In old times lived Mary Starbuck in 
Nantucket. She was blessed with an excel- 
lent but bashful husband, who could not 
bring himself to speak in town meeting ; but 
his good wife had the gift possessed by Aaron, 
though denied to Moses, and she was allowed 
to speak inthe town meeting in the’name of 
her husband, and always prefaced her femarks 
by these gracious and winning words: * Mr. 
Moderator and Fellow-Townsmen: My hus- 
band thinks” so and so. 


..-.-Ten years ago there were several special 
organs of the cause of female suffrage. Now 
there is but one (always the best of them all), 
The Woman's Journa!, which we always read 
with pleasure and profit. There would be 
more advocates of the cause if more of our 
women would read it. The others have died 
partly because they did not deserve to live 
and partly because the general press has taken 
up their cause with more or less zeal. 


..The proposition to erect Southern Cali- 
fornia into a new etate is not likely to find 
favor outside of that state. The population of 
the new state would be but a fraction over 
80,000, and to that population would be given 
two senators in the United States and one 
representative in the House of Representatives. 
There is, moreover, no occasion for dividing 
the state, any more than there is for dividing 
the State af New York. 


..“* Pll take that chance,” said President 
Garfield, when told that he had not more than 
one chance in a hundred to live but a few 
hours. ‘‘ With charity for all and mulice to- 
ward none,’ said President Lincoln, toward the 
close of the War of the Rebellion. “I'll fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer,” said 
General Grant. These three sayings will be 
imperishable in the memory of the American 
people. 

...-Ex-Secretary Robeson thinks tbat the 
Vice-President is the proper person to decide 
when the President is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of bis office. Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis holds just the opposite opin- 
ion. When two such eminent lawyers dis- 
agree, it would seem to he quite evident that 
Congress should settle the meaning of the 
Constitution by positive legislation. 


.-Tbe authorities at Washington are giv- 
ing ample evidence of their purpose that 
Guiteau, the assassin of the President, shall 
not be lynched bya mob. This is right. Mob 
law should not be permitted to dispose of this 
monster. No amount of indignation at his 
crime should excuse or toleratea mob. He is 
in the hands of the legal authorities and there 
Jet him remain. 


....Dr. Talmage, in a recent sermon, quoted 
General Jackson as saying, when he was Presi- 
dent: ‘Sir, people want to be President of 
the United States. I want to tell them that 
the place is a perfect hell.”” This is Jackson- 





ian in style and was uttered ia reference to 





the perplexities and torments of the high 
position. 


.-A good example to other citizens, and 
not least to clergymen, is the Rev. Horace 
Stringfellow, a retired Episcopal minister of 
Virginia. Learning that a prominent citizen 
of Martinsburg was about to engage jn a duel, 
he set to work and secured his arrest, snd very 
likely prevented murder. He is a faithful 
citizen. 


...The story is told of a fisherman who 
voted Democratic because the catch had been 
uncommonly bad; but we can hardly believe 
the report that the drought is a great cam- 
paign argument against the Republicans in 
Ohio. The Ohio Republican must be as mad 
as Guiteau who could desert Garfield this year. 


..Prof. Alexander B. Bruce’s new book, 
“The Chief End of Revelation,” gives some 
offense to those of the stricter sort. At the 
meeting of the Commission of the Free Church 
General Assembly one member called atten- 
tion to the book; but he was told that the 
presbytery was the place to begin proceedings. 


..8o far as the evidence taken in the case 
of the Italian arresied in New Orleans and 
brought to this city as Esposito leads to any 
couclusion, it strongly favors the supposition 
that the man is not Esposito. The examina- 
tion ought to have been had in New Orleans, 
the place of arrest, and not in this city. 


.... The Churchman says that the question of 
exchanges of Episcopal ministers with those 
of other denominations is not one of courtesy, 
but of canon. But which ought it to be? 
Which is the higher Christian duty? Were- 
member a biblical injunction, ‘ Be courteous,”’ 
but none to canonade. 


..It does not follow that the Hon. Loren 
B. Sessions will retire from the public service 
because he failed to obtain a renomination for 
senator, since it is possible that the jury who 
are to pass upon the question of his guilt or 
innocence may appoint bim to serve the pub- 
lic in the penitentiary. 

...Mrs. Garfield, when the fatal crisis with 
the President seemed near at band, was told 
by one of the doctors that ‘‘only a miracle 
could save him.’ She promptly replied: 
“Then that miracle will be given, for he must 
live.’? The heroic faith of this noble woman 
is worthy of all praise. 

.. Vice-President Arthur has shown good 
sense in abstaining from all action on his part 
that looks toward his assumption of the powers 
and duties of the President, in consequence of 
the condition of President Garfield. It would 
have been eminently imprudent if he had 
acted otberwise. 

..The venerable Thurlow Weed bitterly 
denounces the Republican State Committee of 
New York that met in this city last week be- 
cause it made no reference to our suffering 
President. It is undoubtedly a gross and inex- 
cusable omission. 

.. What is that Manford’s Monthly to which 
The Alliance credits Washington Gladden’s 
‘The Mother’s Story,’’ instead of crediting it, 
as it should, to THe INDEPENDENT? Is it the 
name of some Chicago thief ? 


..--Captain Howgate has got bail and run 
away. Lieutenant Flipper is under arrest, and 
will be tried and probably cashiered. 

...As the Sunday-school lesson next in or- 
der is the quarterly review, we omit the usual 
column of exposition this week. 

..Dr. Darling is to be inaugurated next 
week 4s president of Hamilton College. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 





Send for a Catal Careful work is done in al! 
the departments. Particular attention is given to 
Students in 


training in the delivery of sermons. 
—~- — 7 eeach a room for study anda bed 

both qemtortably furnished. Expenses are 
light, "with aid for those who need it. The term be- 
gins Sept. 7th, 1881. 
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truth add certainly curing in every case. 
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Balsam for Cou Jolds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It a old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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APOLLINARIS WATER. 


of the ey esteemed and justly cele- 
mg hy ater will be interested to know 


Lovers 
brated A 
that the old war has in broken out between the 


ngress 

waters are allowed entry into the United States free 
of duty. About the early part of 1878 an effort was 
made on the part of Amei -an manufacturers of arti- 
ficial mineral waters, in view of the great ps apetensy 
of Apollinaris as a health 4 beverage, to induce the 
Treasury Department to levy duties upon it, the 
claim bein, that it was not strictly a “ SS 
—. By rection of the Secretary of the Treasu 


the use of 
table-water and as a Fy heat os invig- 
orating beverage has LF almost 
the use of Croton for like purposes, while it is be- 
pastes tobe felt that the use of = waters is 
from heakhful. Besides, if the oiinaris 
should be charged a duty, the increase ip 4R 16 cost to 
the consumer would be important. Several of ee 
most celebrated chemists in iurope, notabl 
Carl Bischoff, of Wiesbaden, Dr. Friedrich Mohr, a 
Bonn, Professor Odling, of Oxford, and others, agree 
in stating: that the pollinaris, as bottled tan ex. ex- 
= rt,isa “natural” mineral water. We cannot 
eve that the Treasury Department will “ protect” 
artificial waters by imposing a duty on Apoll naris. 
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A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A SEWING-MACHINE is a necessity in every family 

and in the very front rank among the leading manu- 
facturers stands the Victor Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. The machines of this Company are in use to- 
day over the entire country, and the confidence that 

is placed in them and the excellent work that they 

do are the highest testimonials that can be given 
them. The large works of the Company are situated 
at Middletown, Conn. The most approved machin- 
ery and ample facilities for doing every piece of work 
are reasons why the Victor machines are so well 
liked. Special attention is directed to the half-page 
advertisement of the Company, on page 20, showing a 
cut of a new machine, “ Victor No. 4.” It is firss 
class in every respect and possesses features that are 
sureto make ita favorite wherever introduced. Il- 
lustrated circulars of this and the other machines 
will be sent upon application. 


HAHNEMANN COLLEGE. 


Tue largest homeopathic colle, in the world, 
ae ge the Hahnemann College, Is situated at Cht- 
¢ Last year the number of students was 
Sek ot of ‘which 100 were graduates at commencement. 
A large hospital adjoins the College and is under its 
control, which enables the students to gain a practi. 
cal knowledge of their duties under experienced 
heads. It has the largest clinios and enters now 
upon its twenty- Socom year of prosps erity. All com 
munications should be addressed to 8. Hayne, 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Tar Eureka Silk Bonsfostaring Company of Bos- 

ton are now enlurging their mi! anton, Mass., 

—p | in new machinery, to ke boy pace with the 

1: ine Ving demand for the celebrated 

ka Spool .ik. In this connection it may be 

added that the advance in raw silk, owing to the 

chextege of the crop in China, has been equa ual to 20 per 
cent. during the past three months. 


Tue Juxuriant Turkisn, Russian, and Roman Baths 
at 34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 








L 





improved plans and are’ well worth a visit. The 
fes’ Bath is separate and both are open from 8 
4. M. to 10 P. M. 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 

THE perfecsion to which Mra. Caas. M. Evans, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has brought the manufacture of 
Artificial Limbs will tend eg or to reconcile the un 

oranarm. The special 
feature of the Evans Leg is - wPnen walk natural 
en walki or 


to the surface, Mr. E 
for the Government, which furnisnes transportation 
to ex-soldiers needing legs, to Cincinnati and return 
from any r or tesritoey. 4 that they may be prop 
erly made and fit Write for hia circular and terms 
before concluding to £0 ene. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 

If you are, or even partially so, we advise a trial of 
Prof 8. North’ searphone. Mr. mers, Manager 
Hy the manufacturer's agency, No. 99 Court Street, 
Boston, will be happy to hear from all persons so 
tom convinced of the merits of 
this wonderful and valuable invention. If, after # 
trial, the instrument is not satisfac oe to the pur 

chaser, your money will be refunded.— Exchange. 
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BIG PRIZE FOR SOMEBODY 


will be found by the woman who values a beautiful. 
soft skin and clear complexion in “* Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” It is not a vile nostrum; but a pure and 
effective preparation, that is highly recommended by 
a long list of prominent ladies, in public and private 
life. 

ARLOW'S InDIeo BLuE.—Best quality y WASH BLUE 


B. 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WILIBERGER, Pro 
prietor, 233 N. . Second St.. Philadelphie. 
TT 








Apout twice every month I take a dose of 
a Liver Pills,” and | always enjoy excellent 
he 
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a September ist, 
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Cortlandt Street, New York. 





KLDNEY-WORT 


Cures KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URIN- 
ARY DISEASES, Female Weakn 
rope PILES, CONSTI A- 


Get it *. year drurrist 
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fi declared a legal tender or not, carries its 


nancial, 
A CORRESPONDENTS CRITICISM. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to 
the article in our finaucial columns of last 
week eotitled “The Monetary Stamp,” 
and expresses the opinion that it ‘‘ is cal- 
culated to mislead those who have not 
given the subject treated careful thought.” 
We should be sorry to do this, since these 
are the very persons, including this corre- 
spondent, if he be one of them, whom it 
was our purpose to enlighten. The object 
of the article was to refute the ‘‘fiat” 
theory, which declares that ‘‘the stamp, 
placed upon money by the authority of the 
Government, is the thing which mainly, if 
not wholly, confers upon it its exchangeable 
value.” We showed in what the stamp 
consists when applied to coined money, 
and that nol the stamp itself, but the 
metal coined constitutes the basis of its ex- 
changeable value. Two similar stamps on 
metals of the same weight, the one being 
silver and the other iron, would not give 
them the same exchangeable value. Nor 
would two similar stamps, the one being 
placed on a silver piece and the other on a 
piece of paper of the same size, give to the 
two pieces the same exchangeable value. 
Does this correspondent deny these state- 
ments? Wepresume not; and, if he does 
not, then he does not deny anything said 
{9 the article to which he refers. 

We are reminded, however, by this cor- 
respondent that the legal-tender quality 
does not uttach to gold, or silver, or paper 
money, so-called, unless the Government 
shall legislatively so declare. We were aware 
of this fact. What is this legal-tender 
quality? Simply a right created by law to 
pay a certain thing in discharge of debts 
already contracted, when the contract itself 
does not specify a different medium of pay- 





ment. Coined silver, or coined gold, or 
greenbacks, as the case may be, possess the 
legal-tender quality in this sense, and this 


quality is undoubtedly an advantage in the 
payment of debts already contracted. It 
puts into the hands of the debtor some- 
thing which he can compel the creditor to 
accept or lose the debt altogether. 

This legal-tender quality, however, does 
not determine the exchangeable value of 
money, except for the single purpose of 
paying debis. The greenback promise to 
pay a dollar to-day has the same exchange- 
able value in the market as a gold dollar. 
And why? Not because it is a legal tender 
for the payment of a dollar, but because 
the holder can at his option convert it into 
agold dollar, This greenback was a legal 
tender during the war; and yet its ex- 
changeable value in the market was at one 
time less than half that of a gold dollar, 
because it was then non-redcemable in gold 
This conclusively shows that the legal 
tender property does not determine ex 
changeable value. It does not in the green- 
back and it does not in gold or silver 
money. It would not be possible by coin- 
ing iron and making it a legal tender to 
make it a substitute at equal weights for 
gold in the matter of exchangeable value, 
and for the simple reason that the com 
mercial value of the two metals at the same 
weicht is different. 

Moreover, the greenback declared to be 
a legal tender in the payments of debts, 
with certain qualifications, is, in i's most 
elementary character, simply a promise to 
pay coined money. It so reads upon its 
face. It is not itself the money which it 
promises to pay, but a piece of paper 
through which the Government makes the 
promise. Let the Government become in- 
solvent and be unable to pay, or let it re- 
pudiate and refuse to pay, and what then 
becomes of the legal-tender quality of the 
greenback, as the means of maintaining its 
value? The answer is that the greenback 
note would either be enormously depre- 
ciated or become utterly worthles$ ia the 
bands of its holder, and that, too, not- 
withstanding it is legally declared to be 
money and a legal tender in the payment 
of debts. These declarations of the statute- 
book would not avert the depreciation or 
utter worthlessness of the note when «ls- 
severed from the real money which it 
promises to pay, and which itself is not a 
promise at all, but metal that, whether 

coined or unceined, stamped or unstem ped, 
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value with it wherever it goes. 

Governments cannot by statute create or 
control exchangeable values against nat- 
ural laws, except by the intolerable despot- 
iem of fixing a scale of prices for all com- 
modities and services. These values have 
their busis in natural causes independently 
of law; and these causes operate with ref- 
erence to money as really as with referenee 
to any other commodity. ‘The declaration 
of law that a certain commodity shall be a 
legal tender, and in this seuse be money, 
has no power to confer value where value 
does not exist independently of the declara- 
tion, and no power to lift a real value 
above its natural level. The legal-tender 
element which law cunfers is by no means 
the chief thing iv the idea of money. The 
actual value of the commodity upon which 
this element is conferred is the supreme 
idea of money, taken in connection with 
the special qualities that fit this commodity 
to serve the purposes of money. And this 
is just the point which all the “ fiat” finan- 
ciers overlook. If they did not overlook 
it, they would be far less likely to befool 
themselves with silly and impracticable 
notions. 





UTILIZING SILVER. 





WE reproduce the following observations 
from a recent number of the Nation in re- 
gurd to the monetary use of silver: 

‘There is no reason why silver should 
not he brought into more extensive use by 
all the leading nations of the world. This 
could be accomplished by the very simple 
expedient of raising somewhat the amount 
for which it is a legal tender in gold coun- 
tries, and by excluding bank-bills for small 
amounts from circulation in all countries, 
This done, the Government should confine 
itself in its dealings with the relations of 
gold and silver to simple recognition, by 
appropriate machinery, of the market price 
of the metals. They should exchange, and 
must always exchange, and always have ex- 
changed, in the longrun, for what they are 
worth. There is no reason why an individ- 
ual should not be permitted to settle his 
debts in silver, asin broadcloth, or molasses 
or grain. It isa commodity, like another. 
The Government ought to indicate the 
quantity contained in a coin by its stamp; 
but all attempts to fix in this way the 
amount of some other commodity it ought 
to purchase serves to propagate the idea, 
of which we probally have not yet seen 
the whole fruit, that the value of money is 
the creation of law.” 

By far the largest use which the world 
makes of gold and silver is that of money; 
and, hence, this is the use wpon which 
mainly depends the demand for these com- 
modities. The two metals are unequal in 
value; that isto say, a given quantity of 
gold by weight will exchange for more of 
other commodities than the same quantity 
of silver by weight. This has always been 
and probably always will be true; 
and, hence, the two metals are not ex- 
changeable, the one for the other, at the 
same weight. In order to make two pieces, 
the one being gold and the other silver, 
equivalent to each other in value, the 
weight of the latter must be increased be- 
yond that of the former sufficiently to 
make up for the difference in the value of 
the two metals. If this difference be as 
fifteen and a half to one, then the silver 
piece must weigh fifteen anda half times 
as much as the gold piece. 

The facility of using and handling the 
two metals as money naturally assigns gold 
to the larger transactions of trade, and just 
as paturally assigns silver to the smaller 
transactions. This fact itself is sufficient 
to fix the sphere of each metal in monétary 
use. Gold is best adapted, because of its 
greater value, to be money in the computa- 
tion and exchange of large amounts; and so 
silver, because of itsinferior value, is better 
adapted to small transactions. Take a silver 
dollar and a gold dollar, and the one is too 
large for convenient use and the otheris too 
small. Divide the fermer iuto two half 
dollars, and increase'the weight of the latter 
five times, and in both cases we have con- 
venient coins. The five-dollar gold coin is 
moreconvepient than ten silver half dollars 
when we want to pay five dollars; and the 
two half dollars are more convenient than 
the gold dollar when we want to py a dol- 
lar. If the payment be that of a thousand 
dollars, then the preference in the way.of 
convenience is greatly in favor of gold; but 
if the payment be: that of twenty-five or 


true 


fifty cents, then the preference is in favor 
of silver. 

In order, then, to utilize silver more 
largely, and in the sphere to which it is 
best. adapted, the simplest and_ surest 
method is that suggested by The Nation. 
Make it a legal tender up to a certain 
amount (say ten dollars), and then make 
room for silver by having no paper circula- 
tion below this amount. This would open 
a very large field for the use of silver in the 
smaller transactions of society. It would 
leave gold to be the imperial metal in 
the computation and exchange of large 
amounts, and to this use it ig and always 
has been better adapted than silver. These 
metals, under such an arrangement, would 
not come into collision with each other 
and neither would displace the other, while 
each would fill the place to which it is best 
adapted. 

This is not the plan of the bi-metallists. 
They propose to give to the two metals ex- 
actly the same use, and to make up for the 
difference of value by establishing a coin- 
age ratio of value between them. This is 
the theory of the double standard which 
the Monetary Conference at Paris was 
conveuved to consider. If value depended 
upon law, the double standard could be 
very easily established; but itso happens 
that value is not the creation of Jaw at all. 
It depends on natural causes, which mere 
statutory enactments cannot control. And 
this fact has always stood and always will 
stand in the way of the double standard, 
The theory has never been a success. In 
practice it has been cither the gold stand- 
ard or the silver standard, sumetimes one 
and sometimes the other, owing to fluctu- 
ations in the value of these metals, consid 
ered relatively to other commodities and, 
hence, relatively to each other. 





ENGLISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





Tr is stated in a pamphlet issued by the 
Cobden Club that England annually re- 
ceives about $630,000,000 from foreign na- 
tions more than she sells to them. This 
large balance of receip!s comes in the pay- 
ment of her exports, her shipping profits, 
insurance, interest, merchants’ profits, and 
income on foreign investments. The pay- 
ment of this balance is, of course, mainly 
made in foreign goolts, which come to 
England as exports from other countries 
and as imports in that country. But a 
small part of the payment is in money. 
The result is, and for years has been, that 
English imports far exceed English exports; 
and yet England bas not been growing 
poorer, but, rather, richer by the process. 
It is a very great mistake in political econo- 
my to infer that an excess of imports over 
exports leads to the impoverishment of a 
nation. Such has not been the fact with 
England and such is not necessarily. the 
fect with any nation. The general rule is 
that what a nation buys of other nations 
and receives for its own use enriches it, and 
not what it parts with and is used by other 
nations. Exporis largely in excess of im- 
ports néeually prove that the nation is heavi- 
ly in debt to foreign countries, and that a 
portion of this debt is being paid in this 
way, since but a small part of the difference 
between the two will be covered by the 
shipment of specie. This is precisely what 
this country has been doing for a few years 
past. Its excess of exports has, for the 
most part, gove to pay foreign debts, previ- 
ously contracted. 





THE COST OF RUM. 





One of the daily papers of this city not 
long since contained the following state- 
ment: 

‘* It is affirmed by the collectors of statis- 
tics in regard to intemperance that in the 
year 1879 there was paid out for intoxica- 
ting drinks by the people of Germany the 
of $650,000,000; and by those of 
France, $580,000,000; of Great Britain, 
$750,000,000; and of the United States, 
$720,000,000; making $2,700,000,000.” 

This is about the amount of the deht of 
the United States at the close of the War of 
the Relellion, and even this huge sum 
dves nut by any means represent the whole 
cost incident to the use of intoxicating 
drinks. To this must be added the loss of 
time thus occasioned, the expense of *" 
; health and actual disease consequent upon 








rum-drinking, the cost of punishing the 
crimes committed by drunkards, and pbu- 
merous other items, making in the aggregate 
an actual cost to society fully equal to the 
amount directly spent for intoxicating 
liquors. Add, also, the fact that there are 
no profits that compensate for this enur- 
mous cost. Can there be any doubt, asa 
matter of sound political economy, to say 
nothing about good morals, that society 
should arm itself to the teeth for the sup- 
pression of a most expensive vice? The 
most stringent prohibition would be the 
highest wisdom. Why tamper with such 
an evil? Why not cut it up, root and 
branch? 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE condition of the money market re- 
mains much the same as last week, with the 
exception of an occasional strain, which re 
sulted in borrowers being compelled at in- 
tervals to pay commissions ranging from 
1-64 to 1-16 of one per cent , in addition to 
legal interest. The prevailing rates were 5 
and 6 per cent., allhough there were some 
few exceptional transactions as low as 8 
per cent. and even 24 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment bond dealers secured their wants at 
from 8 to 5 per cent., with the greater por- 
tion of their business done at 4 per cent. 
There was no disposition manifested to 
deal very largely in time loans, but the 
rates quoted ranged between 5 and 6 per 
cent., according to the date of maturity 
and the collateral offered. Prime mercan- 
tile paper sold at 5 and 6 per cent. 


U. S. Bonps.—In the Government bond 
market a good degree of activity was prev- 
alent, especially for 44s and 4s, which were 
strong and closed at an advance of 4 per 
cent. for 44s and 13@18 per cent. for 4s. 
Extended 6s show a decline of 4 per cent., 


while extended 5s are unchanged. The 
following are the closing quotations: 
Bid. Ask'd 


Bid, Ask’é 
6s continued...1014¢ 16146 Currency 68,"05,150 - 
5s continued....101 101% Currency 6s, “{ 
444s, INDI, reg..172% 11344,Currency fs,’ 
46s, 18891, cou..1) 118 (Currency 6s. "98 1° 
48,1907, rogw....115% 115'¢ Currency 6s,°99.134 
48, 1907, cou ....116}4 11634 

Up to the close of business on Saturday 
last there had been $5,649,000 in coupon 
5-per-cent. bonds under the 103d call and 
$12,222,350 in registered 5-per-cent. bonds 
under the 104th call received at the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington for redemp- 


tion. 


FOLD AND SrLveR.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the past 
week amounted to $3,913,492, which with 
the amount previously reported makes a 
total since the first of January of $56,687,- 
149. The total exports of gold and silver 
for the week amounted to $120,850, which, 
with the amount previously reported sirce 
the first of January, makes a total of $7,699,- 
804. 

The coinage executed at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia during the 
month of August aggregated 5,950,000 
pieces, valued at $5,565,500. This amount 
was made up of 424,000 eagles, 76,000 half 
eagles, 900,000 silver dollars, and 4,550,000 
cents. 

During the week ending Saturday, Sept. 
8d, there have been 428,499 standard silver 
dollars put into circulation. During the 
corresponding week of last year there were 
315,495 circulated. 

That the drain of gold from Europe to 
this country has set in is regarded as an 
evidence that for the present, at least, the 
balance of trade in favor of the United 
States is to be liquidated in money. 

The foreign gold that has gone into the 
melting-pot of the United States Assay Office 
amounted to $170,000,000 during the past 
two years, and out of the $93,500,000 of 
specie imp -rtea during the season of 1880— 
1881 over $87,000.000 were in foreign 
coin and were melted up. During the 
month of August over $2,000,000 of foreign 
coins bas beeu turned into bullion at the 
Assay Office, and it is there believed the 
drain of coin from foregin countries will 
soon stop. The estimate is that not more 
than $25,000,000 in specie will be im. 
ported during the season of 1881—1882. the 
difference being made up in United St.tes 
bonds and other securities. 

The official figures of tho Bank of En 
gland show that the ‘‘ reserve” has fallen 
greatly during the past two years. Oa 
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August 18th, 1879, the reserve was £21,- 
156,638, or about $105,000,000; on August 
11th, 1880, it had fallen to £16,157,437, or 
about $80,000,000; and on August 10th, 
1881, it had still further fallen to £13,032,- 
567, or less than $65,000,000. A reduction 
of over $40,090,000 in two years is enough 
to make any nation anxious, especially as 
there seems to be danger of the decrease 
continuing. A similar loss is apparent, 
according to the statistics, in the bank re- 
serves of other European countries, 


Foreign Excuance.—The asking quota- 
tions on the foreign exchange market at 
the opening of the week were $4.80} for 
60-day bills and $4.84 for demand. The 
volume of business was very light and the 
dealings were characterized by a quiet tone, 
The great bulk of the transactions was for 
the account of the gold importers, there 
being but little demand from the regular 
remitters. In the late dealings bills were 
offered less freely and the market stif- 
fened slightly. At the close the conces- 
sions made from the posted figures ranged 
from 4c. to 1c. 


Bank STATEMENT.—The regular weekly 
statement issued on last Saturday from the 
Clearing-house of the condition of the As 
sociated Banks was of a more favorable 
charecter than for some weeks past, and 
showed a gain in the reserve of $1,547,925, 
so that the deficiency in the bank reserves, 
which last weck amounted to $2,568,025, is 
now only $1,020,100. The changes in the 
averages are a decrease in deposits of $7,- 
794,100, in loans of $6,162,400, and in legal 
tenders of $593,000, and an increase in 
specie of $192,400 and in circulation of 
$92,300. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of rail- 
road stocks, investors are turning their 
attention to state securities and bank stocks. 
State securities are appreciating in value 
and there is always a good demgnd for 
bank stocks. Bank stocks in this city are 
advancing, owing to the increasing demand 
for them. 

The following statement gives figures in 
detail : 





Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits 
New York.. $9,833,000 €2,136,000 $280,000 $9,223,000 
Manhattan. 7,656,209 675,400 108.200 5.730.000 
Merchants’. 7.083.000 706,400 725.600 65,792.800 
Mechanics’. 8.309.000 1,134,000 459.000 7,178,000 
Union....... 5.269.500 823,300 535.000 4,288,800 
America.... 10,086,500 1,438,300 556.500 7,787.200 
Phenix. .... 8,590,000 877,000 56,800 $8,494,000 
eS 8.278.300 8,700.000 241,000 9,892,900 
Trad’smen's 8.246.300 385,300 55.900 1.945.700 
Fultou...... 1,814,200 831.200 158.500 1,449,300 
Chemical. .. 19,274,000 8,451,600 380.900 19,795.200 
Mer. Exch.. 4,106,300 454.000 425,100 3,699.400 
GallatinNa. 4.631.500 507,300 64.100 §=2,645,009 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,669,100 285.800 40.890 1,430,100 
M’cths.&Tra. 1,044,000 126,000 128,000 1,024,000 
Greenwich. 983,200 19,490 148,100 927,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2.968.400 490.500 76,600 2.251.100 
Sev'nth W'd 1,007.700 169.990 §=©90.500 989,600 
St’teofN.Y. 3.624.400 574,100 86.200 $3,387,000 
amer. Ex... 13.895,000 2.289,000 425.000 10.603.000 
Commerce.. 13,947.100 2,896,100 693,000 8,580,700 
Broadway... 5496,000 728.300 155.800 8,914,800 
Mercantile. 6.818.600 1.811.400 352.500 6.808,500 
Pacific...... 2,414,500 822,100 114,500 2,488,900 
Republic... 6,044,800 549.400 214,500 8,153,900 
Chatham.... 8,940,000 545.590 167.800 8,425,400 
People’s... 1,543.200 _ 98.600 79,200 1,622,000 
North Am.. 2,990390 259.000 275,000 8.013.500 
Hianover... 7,682,000 785.500 1,001,200 7.883,400 
Irving...... 3.088.200 524.500 185,200 2.841.400 
Metropoli'n 16,275.000 
Citizens’... 2.077.100 
Nassau..... 8.018.700 
Market..... 3,927,300 
St.Nicholas 1,964,600 
Shoe & Lea. 3,233,000 
Corn Exch. 4,252.90 
Continental! 7,508.800 
Orlental.... 1.992.200 t . . 
Marine..... 3.444.000 753.000 165.090 4,015.0°0 
Imp. & Tra.. 22,177,000 5,882,200 555,100 24,416,000 
ee 17.930,000 4,860,800 483.200 21,3975.200 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,007,000 207,800 9.890 781,400 
North River 1,069,200 > . 
East River.. 1,095,500 
Fourth Na.. 19,250,500 
Cent. Na.... 8.149.000 . 420, 1.012, 
Second Na.. 3.104.000 605,000 290.900 3.585,000 
Ninth Na... 6,502,400 1.404.090 233.700 6,786,400 
First Na.... 16,030.500 4,045,200 270,300 17,692,100 
Third Na... 6.635.200 1,536,700 254.500 7,210.400 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,554,200 
Bowery..... 1,720,500 
B.F- GO. cece 1,438.900 
Ger. Am 2,431,009 
Chase Na 4,832,800 
Fifth Av.... 1,856,600 
German Ex. 1,310,700 
Germania... 1,288,500 
U.S. Nat... 4,776,400 4,892,000 
Totals... ...987,207,200 62,343,890 15,617,900 315,627,200 


Dec. Inc. Dec. Ine. 
Compar’s.... $6,162,400 $192,400 $503,000 $7,704,100 
Clearings, week ending Aug. 27th, 1481, $859,367,412 06 
° Sept. 31, 1881, 857.419,268 80 
Balances. weeke nding Aug. 27th, 1881, 28,581,655 46 
Sept. 34, 1881, 37,.183.23086 


Baxx Srooxs.—The following are the 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


closing quetayjens at the Board for’ city. 
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m n Ex...128 
Central Nat’n'1.131 
Chase Nat. B’k 
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Imprt’r’s & Tr’s 220 
ipa Manfs..150 


Strate Securritres.—The following are 
the latest bids for the various state securi- 
ties at the Board: 


dase ets ecis 





ome ie, 
' 
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Ala., 6s, cl. A,3to5.. 75 IN. Y. 
Ark Gs, £4.. ........... @ 1%. C. 
r %.C, 
N.C 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C, 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
20 Ix; Cc. 
Ohi 
:109 (RT 
|8.C. 
09% 8. C, fis 
Tenn. HO 
Mo. Tenn. 66, n.. ‘2-8-1900 
Mo. fs, fag due "045115 |Tenn. 6s, n. n. 8. 
Mo. 6:.H& St J,due 86 110 . 68, 
N, eS By Maer cece 
pe 6s, gc, °B7....... 110 
N. Y. 68, g 1, °88....... 1 


N.Y. 6s, ¢ 1, @1....... 1 
N. Y. 6s, g 1, '02., 
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Srock Market.—The condition of 
speculation on the Stock Exchange through- 
out the week that has just passed was of a 
feverish and unsettled character, with no 
special feature to record. During the first 
few days the market was fairly firm, the 
great improvement which took place in the 
condition of the President being the mov- 
ing influence. On purchases induced by 
the feeling of confidence in his recovery, 
as well as by the expectation that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would again begin 
to purchase bonds for the Sinking Fund, 
prices recorded an advance of about ¢ to 5 
percent. Subsequently a heavy pressure 
to sell was developed, which resulted ina 
sharp depreciation in valucs, the general 
list declining 4 to 6 per cent. The depres- 
sion was largely due to the hardening tend- 
ency of the money market and the de- 
cline was materially assisted by the reports 
from the great grain sections to the effect 
that the continued dry weather had resulted 
in severe damage to the crops. ‘Toward 
the close of the week the speculation be- 
came extremely dull and the brokers had 
the market all to themselves, the outside 
buying being of little or no account. In 
the final dealings a recovery of 4 to 8 per 
cent. took place, the greater portion of 
which was lost in the final sales, the mar- 
ket closing generally weak. Among the 
miscellaneous stocks Pullman Palace Car 
was conspicuous for a decline of 8 per cent, 
on sales, induced by the fact that the com- 
pany had lost the right to run their cars on 
about 14,000 miles of road. Subsequently 
the stock rallied 5 per cent. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


High. Low Closing 
Sales. est. est. Sept.3. 

















Adams Express.............. 352 140 187 187 
American Express.......... 1485 87 85 87 
Alton and Terre H 300 434 40 4344 
American Dist. Tel.... 400 48 rT] 48 
Puf., P. & West........ 200 4236 42% 4¥K 
27 24 26 
os 48% +52 
"a ad 8 
2 
4 = 
91 ses 8034 
are 74 4 
S iy H 
40 89° Bay 
° SO 2AM «(ORK 
di 4279 22 
Chicago. Bur., os Quincy. 14,205 153 14 bor 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1 128 1286 
Chi., St. P., and 0, Rates 4 8% 80 
Chi., St. P., and O., pf....... 15 1 101 (102% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 54,785 127\4 122% 194 
ne we Northw'n, p 1 ee 
116% 13% 11h 
18144 130 130 
Oe oA sans 
wood 950 7 
, Lack.. and Western...161,100 
Del. ‘and Hudson 9.085 
Den. and R. G 


— 
~~ 
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saugag 






















E. Tenn., Va., & Ga. pf 3830S 
St. Ws 
114g 118 «113 
Sd By iB 
1 1 128 
lag sa 
52 
e 2 & 
& & & 
95. 
100-284 x 7 
aah che Gaiphpbowsece cee 3.449 Fy} Fd 50 
as oa =o eRe 
4 OTC. «++ ) 
¢ and Cin, lst pt 710 «(12 ot fd 
Mar. and Cin. 24 pf. 510 «69 S 
Mem sand C... 2.70) (8 77 
713.910 81 a4 P34 
Ohio... et 844 38 sox 
» 1 ONO... 26-0000 ee \ 
oe a erpeneeeees 8% 105" 10K 1 
mo. Man. and te . 2405 125 1 135 
200 5 6 2 
83,150 91 «(88 
















N.Y. Seeeereuwecerds 14, o2 rf 
= vi cececebocee isto 101 a 
ee Bt ie &3 
XN. eS 3 29 ; 
53 
8;750 
49,000 81 7 80 
7,200 $3 864 88 
10 105 «105105 
983 160 155 157 
Lissececese vee 6,068 27H 25 QWs 
Ontario MEARE eros ecnnceeeee 100 «36 36 36, 
Pacific Matt... + 21,480 50% 48 aug 
Ohio Southern... 800 26 23 28 
Phi an 18,700 foe 590 60 
Pu n 1,700 14 1% 1 
Peoria, Dee., 8750. 38 Bar 
( ksi] 400 14% 13 18 
Quicksiiver, pf 200° «=«50 66 56 
Rochester and Pitts 8,190 SI4 Qe 29% 
Rock Island.......... - 8,623 136% 188 1£44 
Renn. and 60 142° 142 «#142 
Rich. and Allegheny.. 950 46 41 41g 
3t. Paul and 800 $2 80 80 
Stand i Sting. 1188 sm US 
andarc A * 
Stormont.. nee 1,100 8 % a 
Sutro'lunnel................ 790 1% 1% 1% 
St. L. Sa: mn 1,300 47 44 45 
3t. L. and San yran., f..... 9550 72'¢ 70 21% 
850 107% 106 106 
500 28° 27842784 
v4 Mbt s+ 12% 
. 1 523, 
775 | 4 ri a7 
. 8S £35 
894 
63 67 674 
FINANCIAL ITexs. —The main line and 


branches of the projected Yuma, Port 
Isabel, and Guaymas Railroad are to be 400 
mileslong. ‘The branches are to be built to 
coal mines in the State of Sonora. The 
articles of incorporation stute the pur- 
pose as being the construction and opera- 
tion of a railroad within the Republic of 
Mexico. The capital is $10,000,000. 

Vice-Chancellor Dodd, of New Jersey, 
has denied the application for an injunc- 
tion against the New York, Susquehanna, 
and Western Railroad, holding that the 
consolidation is valid. This is the com- 
we d recently made up of the Midland 
Railroad of New Jersey and other roads. 

Of the 2,300,000 silver dollars coincd last 
month the Treasury was able to disburse 
only one-fourth of the number. The 
Treasury vow holds nearly 66,000,000 
of these dollars. During August the sil 
ver certificates outstanding were increased 
to the extent of $5,250,000. The total out- 
sta iding now is $46,000,000. 

‘The steamship ‘‘ Scythia” on her last 

voyage brought from England $2,295,893 in 
gold to the port of New York. 
We have received a vent little pamph- 
let from the Denver, Western, and 
Pacific Railway Company, giving a des- 
cription of the resources and develop- 
ment of the country through which the 
road passes and containing information 
that is valuable to investors, This little 
book may be obtained at the Merchants’ 
Exchange National Bank, in this city, 
where the first mortgage seven-per-cent. 
gold bonds of the road are for sale. 

Drvmxrnps.—The Unton Pucific Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters percent., payable October Ist. 








IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION 
OF 


THE CALLED FIVES, 
Due October ist, 


WITH FULL INTEREST 70 MATURITY, 
Reinvestment of the Proceeds. 


Corns or Lg 3 & Hatcu 
BANKERS A N GOVERNMENT BoNDs, 
No.5 5 Nassac Sr., New Youn, Aug. 23d, 188L : 
The Secretary of the Treasury having given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time, on presentation, the 
Registered Five-per-Cent. Bonds of 1881, due October 
lst, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 
object to holders to retain them, as they can realize 
at ones the full amount which the bonds wonld bring 
if held to maturity and take advantage of the pres- 
ent comparatively low price of other Government 
Bonds for reinvestment of the proceeds, besides 
making double intereat on their money to October 1st. 
The notice above referred to applies to all the out- 
standing Registered Fives (except those ¢ din 
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(GtLiys, Poupen BJennINs, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YOR 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full iuformation gives regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
ou hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos.H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 








Memoranda Concerning 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A Valuable Rand-Book for Investors, 


Soe etec., 
Silver, 
a present monetary pharm bo ast ations 
of the World, 
y. § vanes action of Gold and Silver in the world from 
Cc. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 
D. T Stiver now in the World, 
E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 
F. Minute of the Standard of the United States 
G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
oney. 


Sent, pestpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE 


Denver, Western, and Pacific 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


DUE JAN. Ist, 1911. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN, Ist AND JULY Ist. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK mn GOLD COIN, 


Denomination $1,000, ‘with Provision for 
Registration. 
TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 
served to advance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALLEN 8. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BROADWAY, New York. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT FoR TRAVELERS, 

PAY USTRALIA END AM A ERIC — ASIA, 
CA,A 

AURA W ‘BILLS OF EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL- 


EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
TOCK 
will do well to write A Ki de the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 wa LL se eT ES nEW. YORK 
Tnis house ro: 4 a yi Stock Commission 


eas, With ve a S 
Interest allowed re posits at 4 per cent., payable 


on de 


s 





the call due May 2ist), the whole amount having been 
called in for redmption. 

We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives at 
any time, and allow for them the full value of the 
principal and interest to October Ist, in exchange for 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of 
which we keep on hand for immediate delivery, in 
any denomination, at current market rates. 

We will make exch with National Banks 
having Fives in the Bank Department, substituting 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, on the 
most favorable terms. 

4s the redemption of the Coupon Fives, which fell 
due August 12th, and of the Registered Fives, now 
payable—amounting together to between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000, most of which are held by Institu- 
tions, Trusts, and Investors, who will require Govern- 
ment Bonds for reinvestment—will create an active 
demand for Fours, Four-and a-Halfs, and the Three- 
and-a-Half-per-Cent. continued Fives and Sixes, those 
who act most promptly in making their exchanges or 
investments will doubtless secure the best results. 

Orders or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mail 
or telegraph, will receive prompt attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bile Of frefand,andF on Great Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN 4LL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 











L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising San, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy “knd sell all 
kinds of mining stocks on commission. 
18 WALL 8T., NEW YORK . 





FRANCIS B. O°CONNOR, 


(MEMBER OF NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE), 
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singuences_“2 W New Newell. be Ctiah'y Fat 8 River N. 
Bank, N. Y.; W. 
Foy Robt. Schell, Ena, Pres’ oT ibenk of amb of the the Met 
he Sheet 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
THE UNION Paciwto RAILWAY COM- 
AN 

















Gvidens . oe ys THEE GD ARTEES fay 
CENT on the stock of the Union Pacific Rail 
Company w it be e paid on and after October 1st, 
isnt, to mpany of record Augus 


st, 1881. 
oxen York soskbolders will be pe id ry ee Com- 
office. 197 Brondway, New Fork, ‘ass k, and Bostoa 
Stockholders a at the Company's office, No. 44 (4 Equitable 
Buildin 
Seoek Foxe wi will be closed August Slst and reopened 


HENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer. 


i 


For New Terms for 





1881 see page 31. 





Commercial, 


COTTON PRODUCTION. 


A WOLLETIN issued from the Census 
Burea’i gives the statistics in regard to the 
cotton crop of the United States in 1879. 
The following table shows the acreage 
planted and the amount raised in that year: 





Sates. Acres Bales. 
Misatasippt......... 2,098,330 065.808 
Georgia.. «++ 2,617,138 814,441 
Texas 2,173,782 808,642 
Alabama........ . 2,830,086 699,164 
Arkansas . 1,042,076 608 256 
Bouth Cs rrolina.. . 1,894,249 522,548 
Louisiana... 844,727 68,560 
North Carolina.... 80%,158 889 OR 
Tennossee......... 722,509 830,644 
ee 245,505 54.997 
Missouri........... 82,711 19.733 
Indian Territory.. 85,000 17,000 
Virginia............ 24,000 11,000 
Kentucky........ 2,667 1,867 

Totals... 14,441,993 6.737,257 


These figures, though not new, 
facts were already known, are instructive 
and interesting. Mississippi, though hav- 
ing a less acreage planted than Georgia or 
Texas or Alabama, is, nevertheless, the 
banner state in the production of cotton. 
This shows a greater production to the 
acre. A striking feature shown by the 
census returns is the fact that the crop in 
1879 was nearly double what it was in 1869. 
The largest crop ever produced in the days 
of slavery was in 1859, when it amounted 
to over four million eight hundred thousand 
bales, which is about a million bales less 
than the crop of 1879. 


since the 


The old argument 
used to be that cotton could not be profit- 
ably raised at the South without slave 
labor, and this was practically the strong 
argument for the continuance of slavery. 
The experiment of cotton-raising by free 
Inbor has been made, and the result shows 
that the former theory was a mere fiction 
of the slaveholder’s brain. The cotton 
yield of this year will exceed six million 
bales. It is safe to predict that in the 
course of the next ten years the annual pro- 
duction will not fall much short of ten 
million which in the raw state 
would be worth about five hundred million 
dollars and be at least doubled in value by 
being manufactured. 

The capability of the cotton statesin the 
production of this staple has by no means 
reached the highest point of its develop- 
ment. Mr. Hlilgard, the special census 
agent, estimates that Mississippi alone is 
capable, by proper culture, of producing an- 
nually six million bales of cotton. Texas, a 
much larger state than Mississippi, is as yet 
but sparsely populated and has a vast area 
of land eminently fitted to the raising of 
cotton. Taking the Southern States asa 
whole, and especially those states that are 
commonly spoken of as the Cotton States, 
there can be no doubt that they form the 
great cotton-fleld of the world and that their 
increased production of this staple will re- 
spond to the increased demand for it. They 
cannot compete with the great Northwesi 
in the 
ket; yet in cotton production their capabil- 
ities are princely. 


bales, 


production of cereals for the mar 


The South should develop a system of 
cofton manufactures, in order to give va- 
riety to the industry of the people and, at 
least, to supply their wants for the manu- 
factured article. Having the raw material 
on hand, they can and should manufacture 
enouch of it to meet their own necessities 
for use. TMs would be much better than 
to sell it, and then buy it back in the manu- 
factured form, 

TT 


DRY GOODS. 





Tne business of the past week in the dry 
goods market has been of large proportions 
and the amount of merchandise that has 
The 
chief degree of activity has been exhibited 
by the various branches of the jobbing 
trade, including cloth-houses and dealers 
in fancy goods, with whom the attendance 
of buyers has been numerous and the selec 
tions of goods much larger than expected. 
Although the hot weather experienced was 
not conducive to a lively trade, the amount 
of business completed is much larger than 
any corresponding week. The demand of 
the past four mouths has largely exceeded 
the production, and, as a consequence, the 
accumulated stocks are very small and the 
amount of goods under orders at the present 


changed hands has been very great. 


» 
‘4 
f 





THE INDEPENDERT. 


time has no criterion for any corresponding 
period. Accounts from some of the larger 
distributing points io the West and South- 
west indicate that the jobbing trade is 
opening briskly, and this is confirmed by 
the greater frequency with which orders for 
duplicate assortments sre coming forward 
by muil and wire. The movement from 
first bunds on account of back orders is 
progressing steadily; but agents are still 
greatly bebind in their deliveries of many 
kinds of goods aod jobbers are urgent in 
their demands for further shipmeuts of 
cotton goods ginghains, etc. Vulues are 
firmly maintained on all fabrics of u desir 
able character and stocks are so well in hand 
that a steady market fur some time to come 
seems assured. 

Corton Goops.—There has been a steady 
demand for cotton goods, and a very satis- 
factory business reported in all seasonable 
makes, Nearly al} the most desirable 
makes of brown cottons and medium to 
fine bleached goods continue sold to ar- 
rive, xand rather more inquiry has of lute 
been made for low-priced bleached goods, 
the production of which has been material- 
y curtailed. Wide sheetings and cotton 

annels are heavily suld ahead, and stocks 
of colored cottons, rolled jucovets, and flat- 
fold cambrics are unusually light in agents’ 
hands. Prices remain unchanged and the 
tone of the market is very firm. 

Priut-cloths have been in light demand 
and quotations are unchanged at 3} c. for 
64x64s and 38 c. for 56x60s, with moderate 
offerings at these prices. 

Prints have been in steady demand, but 
selections were mostly restricted to rélative- 
ly small parcels of the newest and choicest 
work in fancies, side-band styies, po! ka-spot 
effects, and combination robes. Several 
makes of fancy prints continue sold ahead 
and stocks arein pretty good shape, as a rule. 
Furniture cretonnes are doing well, and 
there is a steady inquiry for shirtings, robes, 
patchwork, indigo blues and ‘Turkey reds. 
The jobbing distribution continues active 
and a good package business is reported, 

Ginghams.—Dress ginghams are jobbing 
freely and leading makes continue in very 
light supply. Fancies, etaple checks, and 
mournings are ajso in fair request and all 
the best standard ginghams are firmly held. 

Dress Goops were in moderate demand 
at first bands and fairly active with jobbers. 
Worsted goods are steadily held at opening 
os and desirable makes of plaid and 

fancy cotton fabrics remain unchanged. 

WooLeNn Goops.—The market fur woolen 
goods is in a very satisfactory condition 
und there is a ccntinued important move- 
ment in heavy goods to complete previous 
orders. The demand for heavy woolens is 
irregular, being chiefly confined to small 
duplicate orders and occasional closing-out 
transactions by means of extra inauce- 
ments, These latter, however, are excep- 
tional as yet, and values of all really desir- 
able fabrics rule firm, supplies of euch beivg 
unusually light. Certain makes of men’s 
new Spring woolens are being shown, and 
a few additional ones are ready, but not 
offered, as clothiers are fully occupied in 
distributing heavy clothing ard, unless 
pressed, seem inclined to pay only slight at- 
tention to new samples. Cloth jobbers re- 
port a satisfactory business and dry goods 
jobbers ure selling quite freely of all sea- 
sonable fabrics, such as Kentucky jeans, 
linseys, repellants, flannels, shawls, skirts, 
etc, 





FOREIGN GOOD&, 

In imported goods there was a fair de- 
gree of activity and a further improve- 
ment in most departments of the jobbing 
branches. Only a few specialties and 
staples move with steady freedom, as buy- 
ers continue to show the caution previously 
noticed, owing to the uncertainty of the 
probable future wants of consumers. In 
dress goods and silks, however, consider- 
able business has been transacted, while 
values are mostly firm and supplies not 
EXCESSIVE. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
pust year: 


For the week 1881. 1880. 





Enfered at the port............+6 -82,813,779 $2.719 297 

Thrown on market.... -e-» 8,102,198 2,895,551 
Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port.......ccccccccecees 76.892.535 91,617,353 

Thrown on market.............++. 790.738.8183 84,893,755 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


CuPORTART TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
ONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MowrpDaY Bventne, September 5th, 1881. 


RPLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androercog, fo: Langdon GB...36 
10 |Lonsdale....... 36 10 
« ve 36 103 ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:a..... 64 17 Masonville.... .36 104 
denies 7-4 19 Nashua, , 36 10 
~ -seneee 84 21% ” =e 42 12 


Bartlett, F.... 36 “ |. © vu. Oo 
“ 5-4 | Newmarket, ¥. 86 #7 





Ballou & Son... .36 a N. Y. Mills..... 86 134 
as eee oi a wer Twist 36 13 
Bay Mills....... 86 a6 --- 54 16 
Blackstone, AA. a "38 és ..64 20 
Boots, R. bedded = Ros , 84 27 
strane epperell..... 6 4 18 

ey a 36 84) . 74 21 
Calbeticcccctcts 7 73! e pense ae 
o  csesnnhind 44 84) ad oes D4 2 

” namhieel 9 103: * ---104 29 

© weicenteee Bae ba «e114 84 
Canoe... ..ci.eee 27 \Pequot........54 15 





Clinton, Al.....86 9% —— 64 18, 
Dwight, Star 8.26 10 Slaterville...... S&S 6 
«" Anchor86 11 Tusearora, XX.36 12) 
Fearless........ 36 «= 84 Utica........... 11 
Fruit of the Loom: | ** ex. heavy.36 11) 
ie © ccsesel 5-4 17 
“ © Jae Te wwaeasaen 64 23 
aos ee Ge © pcsaseces 84 30 
Forestdale...... Pe Oe 94 32 
Green, G. . 86 | © sccsinend 10-4 873 
Gold Medal... . 36 8! “ heavy....100 35 
ane 33 «74! +“ Nonp......36 18 

Great Falls ,Q..36 10 ,Wamsutta: 
"8...81 7 OXX.36 13 
sa M..33 7| ‘‘ cambric...36 13 
“ A...33 —' “ d’blewarp.36 12 


Hill’s Semp. Ide Washington....86 64 


9 bese ag 1008.36 


ae 








1% 
pat oe. & | ‘* shirt cotton 12 
“42 121 “ No. 1... .-86 11 
“ “ ...45 154! “ cambric.... 123 

DD vascunbuna 36 fae) Whitinsville... 86 83 

Indian Orcbard.. *.88 %4 

DW..36 “8 Williamsville: 

Langdon, 76....36 103! Al..86 12 

% 76 46 143 
BROWN SHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS. 

Agawam. F.....; a6 «6 Laconia eae 10-4 26 

Atlantic. A..... 36 85! 
om Diese 36 7 
7 Mecene 36 C8 
oe Fa 8 § 

“« 6LL.... 6 
aa, ee 31 7 
Appleton, A....36 8 
Be XX" 95 BE 
“ R....36 7% Nashua,fineO.... 7% 

Augusta...... 3% 7 ” R..36 8 
ee eraee 33 «C6 ” E..40 9% 
8 Buc - W..48 13 

Broadway...... 36 «6 |Newmarket, DD36 63 

Bedford, R..... 30 G..36 6) 

Brut,  esenate 34 64 ad N..36 7 

i cxaved 36 RE Pacifie, Extra...36 8 
Bivdeee 4) _ eee 7 
es 40 8} Pepperell. ‘ae 74 18 

Continental, C..36 8 --. 84 21 

é D..40 9 | . ooee 9-4 23 

Conestoga, D...28 6 ie «+104 25 
“ G...30 6 ” «---11-4 29 
o 8 ..3% " 124 34 
6 W..36 7 ‘Pepperell, E fine 39 83 

Dwight, X......30 64 Bucce 
i: Oe 3 63 ” 0....83 7 
o g.....06 Tl © 8....@ 6 

Exeter A......35 63)Pequot , 36 « («8 
we ere 33 Meine ) »Y 

Ellerton...... 104 ori m . eanwead 45 18 

Harrisburg. A..36 74 Pittsfield, A....36 6 

B. = 64 Pocnsset, C..... 36 «73 


Indian Head... sal”... 
“0 





od 7 “ E.....@ 89% 
o 140 1}}, Stark, Bbicvcss 60 — 
‘ 2). eee 86 11 
Indian Orchard : “* heavy....40 11% 
RR, .30 63) - cman 17 
a © “2 Bg 58 224 
“« Ee..3 7 © . vénined 78 30 
we! I Meee 86 833 
Lawrence. LL... 6 Wameutta, 8T..40 12 
a oo 58 21 
- XX...96 8 bd +79 825 
~ XXX.40 94; “ --89 85 
Langley, A 367 S --99 37% 
_ house, © “ ‘108 40 
a 34 54 Wachusett..... 36 8} 
Laconia, B......38 7 Wachuectt..... 30 7% 
= occoe “ —S - 
e omen 84 21 ” «eee 48 13 
 feenee 9-4 23 
PRINTS. 
Albion .....cccccees 6 Manchester ..... coe 0 
Amerieee. .co.es. 20s 63 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory....... coccee @ 
DORE Westens one : — iaeawaie cccccs 
Cocheco......cce0 MEER nccvcoossaces 7 
Dunnell’s fancy. 7 |Richesona” S. 
IT cscas scones —'Simpson’ ssolid tik.. 64 
Gloucester.........+ 64 Sprague’s........... 
PEOPOE . ccccceccesees 64 Southbridge...... oe 64 
Haniflton.........++ 64 Washingtcn........ 
Lancaster ....+-+-+- 54 Windsor, fancy..... r 
CORSET JEANS. 
AIMETY . .coccccece 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence.......- 8 
Canoe River...... 63 are sateen 8} 
Clarendon........ 64 Pepperell. . 


{ndian Orch. Imp. 
Laconia ........- 


91@10. "Lewtien AA.. aan 


a Rockport ........ 7 


American ..... 





Amoskea 11 @i Otis BB........ 
ad favey —(@124 Thorndike A. 1% 
Columbian.... —@ 9 B..11 @11} 
Hamilton ..... —@I12 Wecnsite A.. @l0 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. it} Methuen, AA.... 15 
« 644 21 | si ASA... 1g 
sad Betune 16 ,Palmer.....ccccoe 8 
- [- 15 | Pearl River. .... a ae 
“ © rcose 14 |Pemberton, AA.. 15 
se D 13 “ Dine: aan 
“ss E 123 as ses 
66 F.. 114 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, oe 165 Thorndike, | eet » 
. oe. ” -_ _ Basen 
.- 17% Willow Brk.,No.1 164 
Hamilton, BT 4 ae 32 163 
| ee . 12 | F ssustoesoes BO 134 
Lewiston, A....96 184! 
DENIMS 
oS eae 4 
9 'Pearl River...... 16 
a See 16 
a 153) Warren AXA...... 15 
13 “ er 
GINGHAMS, 
11 ee .. cecovcell 
wee kaa onl paseceee 13 


\Renfre 
04 | White Wiigts. stp! 103 
“ «6 Fancy..103 
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BROWN DRILI8. 


Appleton........... 8§ Langley, B......... 8 
Bec cccccses -. 8 ‘Massachusetts, D... 8 
Boot.... * & _ ae 





-= Pepperell ...... 
— Bveceseoesae 





ry ‘Parks Mills No. 50..11 
11 60. .12 


— ee 12 \Prodigy ccccce evccee 12 
Es TOMB cvcencseses 12 


JONES’ 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAWZAAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number. 


Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 


INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 


STORIES BY EMINENT AU1LHORS, Illaa- 
trated, 


COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 


Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


Oo. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New Y ork. = 


HARDEWBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


arpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOCDS. 
174 Fulton and 8, 55, and 97 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Drusgete. Massinge. Rags, _Beate-rode, 
hades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th Sou 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY Aap DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMEN 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 
MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR cyarua RESIDING aut OF THE 
TY OR THOSE AT THE 


SEA SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR : THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 


mdi 
Far & Murs, No.7.. 














ON HAVING THE RDERS M AS FI 
AND TO THEIR ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
DURING JULY a seat THIS ESTABLISH- 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS ts 12 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Simpson, Gravwlord & Simpse, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Heusekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Deolmans and Wraps. 
ones and Shoes, etc., ete. 


cong of the above will be sent to pay pe oat of ‘7 
unit ‘tates, to any person sending the 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


—- 


T. STEWART & CO 
ano ‘OLD, CONSTABLE& CO. 
tor & TAYLOR. 
JA AMES McCREERY & CO. 
b § GOLOMON’S SONS. 











~ 1Price 90 cts. a Yard. \ana by au First- 


Ons wehes Satinfinish both|c’4ss Dealers 
es; very heavy ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
all mode shades; su 
broider for table or 


rb to pm- nation, 
cuvers.( 
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“Aeckly Market Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday, September 2nd, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


















COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uboice........ 93@14 
Santos, Choice to Best......... Grs0ees 11}:@124 
Miia cab cons caaenweenineee .--144@16 
CR cckaces Csdueeres de evesiinenl @ 
Pac cnctcsccesncesedere 4600006 11 @14 
EEE EE EET ET TT ll @14 
TEA. 
DN. 05s. 0ccrsss cdeunmesisiesencsons 20 @40 
Foang Myson. ..0.cccciesse caveccccsecce 15 @70 
JAPAN. ...0. .ccscce cowccccccvcccesecees 15 (@37 
I occ cceeecates, epocecucened 27 @80 
GR na sacnvesoccccthétneesadaacaeet’ 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... .-.-+++e0es 81@ 82 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... sae at 
Crushed...... mine 104 @— 
Powdered........ -103(a10;} 
GRANULATED ......0-000- - W@ 
Wuite.—Standard A.......... -+- 931@ 
Steam Refived ee — @ 
Ns paca icenunnawaied 84@ 8 
Wanr.0W. Callen C.....6ccccccesesccses 74@ 7 
OS SE eee 6i@ 
MOLASSES 
Re ee Ie ae OEE Te eT 26 (230 
a See 
i. ren eer 
Scr 
MOU GUAGE cecncessccecess 4 ++ck000 30 @58 
FISIL. 
George’s Ccd (new) ver qtl.... 5 00 @ @5 25 
Grand _— on. ee ——w 423 
Mackerel, Nw. 1, Mass... 118 00 @ 2 00 
Mackerel, Bee 2. —~ .--600@ 650 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......+- 45 @ 4 ~ 
Herring, per box........... ... %£@— 
‘SALT. 
Turk’s Islauci per 30 (@ 81 
Mediterranen.. =... .. 0. eee 23 (@ 23 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashion’s......$2 50 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 240 @—— 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... 200 Ww —— 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiogton’s. . 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 1 20 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ere. 
Froor: 
Sour Extras..... esecccess $4 25 @ $5 30 
AE Rani eee epee 4.10 @ 5 00 
Superfine Spring.......... 530 :@ 5 8 
State Extra Brands....... 575 @ 580 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 575 @ 5 85 
Minnesota Clear.......... 610@ 73% 
Minnesota Straight........ 700 «0 7 75 
8pring Wheat Patents. .... 525 @ 8% 
Winter Wheat Yeconds... 630 @ 640 
Ex. Amber. Ind.,0., Wich. 715 @ 7 35 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 6 3) @ 64% 
White Wheat Ex..9..Ind. 715 @ 740 
Double Extras, Ohio. Ind. 745 @ 7 60 
&t. Louis Fancy family. 700 @ 730 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 735 @ 7 4) 
81. Louis Triple Extras.... 750 @ 7 80 
Genessee Extra Brands... 710 @ 7 30 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 725 @ 9 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 72 @ 750 
SouTHERN FrLour: 
Se 430 @ 500 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 700 @ 8 00 
Richmond Family eace-acaccceee 730@ 750 
Rre Foor: 
Se cecitncncoeedenenas 600 @ 640 
Pennsvivania .........000. 650@ — — 
Corn MEaL: 
CD <cccceaneeknewa - 800 @ 875 
Brandywine .........-.+ 38 @ 890 
PE NP gedadcscuvenad —-—-@-— 
GRAIN. 
WaHeEaTt 
White. .......0...ssereeees 1 39 «@ $1 42 
Ne. heeboeeeensee ues 138 @ 1 
Red i ccncnaicaeatsndns 144@ 148 
Coun : 
Bis onchccitieianiemnciagel — 6 @— 6 
Yellow. ° —4@— — 
White, No. 2. -—-t@—W 
Goma: 
WN owen sawn. conde eveecnes —~465 @—4#9 
Cy Peer rrr -— a _-— 
Be WR is stwdtensncece — 41 @ — 48 
RYE. 
ical, gia weid omeanbaitie: “oi 10 @—10 
Pennsylvania...........0.. -_— @ tn seme 
Beans: 
ee o-ee» 2553 @ 2 57 
ee 2 35 : 2 ty 
Pdindnd >> sivdeossaeawes 285 @ 290 
Pras: 
Green, 1880, ® bush........ 1 40 1 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 @ & 
bush, bay......... —-—-@-—-— 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK: 
SO eee 31900@ — — 
Extra Prume........-.0... 1550 @ — — 
i eee. |) |; em 
eee 19 50 @ — — 
Bacon: 
NORE cea bccdceceus $1923 @— — 
| ee Spee 100 @—— 
GRIN oss cccccucce, 100 @— — 
Cus ieee 
moked Hams ....... — 133@ — 
Smoked Shoulders. . _— rp a — 
Smoked Strips............ —-Zw@-—— 
MILL FEED. 
GP iicdctdatseccotiseeteved $21 00 00 
SL nnenwthiaeenaamaieaiecen 21 00 G 22 00 
iti atnsthnsconéehoenenie 21 00 @ 22 00 
, | ae seeeiatn 22 00 @ 24 00 
ti hid Siibei' edtacianbaaiiie 24 00 @ 25 00 
Rve Feed.........- Ccccccccccs 16 00 @ 17 00 
LS Ree me o++e- 28 00 @ 29 00 
Linseed Meal..........+.0---- 25 00 @ 26 00 
gg Ce ps 


HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 50 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, per 100 jbs.. -— 65 3 — 90 
Clover, mixed, * eeee— 0 @ — 55 
Oat Straw, vet * ....— 45 @ — 60 
Long Rye Straw, “ --— 80 g — 90 
Sbort Rye Straw. “ a .— 55 — 65 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 
NEW BUTTER. 





State Creamery. fair to choice........-26 @28 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... ooo eth @27 
State Dairy. tubs, inferior........ ..... 23 @26 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @24 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @19 
CHEESE 
State, Factory, fine..........cceceeeces 114@113 
Good to prime... .cccccccccccccccceece 103/211 
Fair to £000... ....cccccccccecccccccces 93(@10 
Ohio factory, flat fine....... gos 00enend — @l 
Flat, good to prime....... eins apa 9 @ 
Skimmed creamery.............+. acee & 7 
Full-skimmed factoryv...........s000-- 24@ 8 
EGGS. 


Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud near-by 22 @23 


Btate and Pennsvivama.............6 20 @21 
Western and Canadian............... 19 @19} 
ARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs.......... os-1l 873@— — 
I sn arcdhsceusenesscczetenes 12 25 @-- — 
OS Sey eee 12 7 @— — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 14 @— 15 
Bpring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 138 ‘@— 15 
PO Sa vcccicascctexevsss — 12 @ 4 

** State and Western....... — 11 @— 12 
Deen ccccccceoqeqcepepeqecees — 15 @— 16 

VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn, a eee 8 75 @#1 00 
Cucumbers, L. L., per 100....... — 50 @ 100 
Tomatoes, L. L., perbasket.....— 25 @ 80 
ee 8 een 200 @ 2 50 
Green Peas, L.1.. per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 50 
String Beans, L.I., per bag...... 1 25 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes. per bbl....... -- 300 @ 8 50 
Keets, L. 1., per 00 bunches... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, fy ee) 5 00 7 00 
Cc auliflower, Jersey and L. L., bbl. 1 50 @ 4 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl........ - 100 @1 7 
Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 400 @6 0 
Turnips, Rusa per bbl.. — 6 a 1 00 
Potatoes, new perbbl.. = 1 75. @ 2 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FROIT. 

Peaches, per basket........ -81 00 @g2 00 
Whortleberries, Md., per bush... 1 50 1 7% 
Plums, per bushel........--.+0- 150 1 7% 
Apples, Southern, green, per bbl 1 50 @ 2 00 
Apples, Red Astrachan, per bbl. 2 00 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sweet Bough, per bbl... 2 25 @ 2 50 
Apples, Sour Bough, per bbl..... 1 50 @ 2 00 
a N. U. and Norfolk, 

per 100........+.eeeeee Ccecces i2 00 @18 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 





Apples, Sliced, State — 64@— 63 
Peaches, Peeled ee -.— 17 @— 
Peaches, Unpeeled..... — %ka@— 8 
IIE «5 0:0006:01006.cdee000 — 18 @— 133 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed... ...cccccccscce — 8@— % 

Western Dressed...........+0 — 6@— i% 
Live SHeeEr: 

Wethers....0.0 cccccoccces coccce — 4@— 4} 
Live Lamps: 

PRR Be WI cccnccccctes eee 5@— 6 
DRESSED CALVES: 

Jersey prime........0..00 ooo 9 @—14 

Buttermilk ....ccccccccccceces —-—@—— 
Live CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice... — %a— 8 

a ee —- 6@— % 
Hoes, DrEesseD: 

om pie hehaeoebeaennaeee — 7@— 9 

SIRES va Rea 81@— 9 
ine State, Western, 100 Ibs. 96 50 (@ 7 00 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
a Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Gnano........ 
Listers’ Stand. Buperphosphate. . BT 00 
Ammoniated Bone .32 00 
« 0.8. Phosphate......... 
© Ground Bone...........- 
‘= Crescent Bone........... 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 
*« Tobacco Fertilizer 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Superpbosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
a Fertilizers (in lote less 
DOIG cecccecsncecese 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 lbs. . 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib;........ 
am + arranted Pure Bone 
a, 
xport Boue, per 2,000 


3 
& 


§ 
28 





Baugh’'s 
WDE. cccccccccccccccceccccccces 31 
Allen's PROGDRAES..cccvcccccces 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 4 
Guano, Perur’n, rectified, oe 7Op. ¢. 


Guano, Standard or } deal 
CRIES TER: cn 00 00008500000 2 
Bone, ground fine, »verage 29 
** dissolved, = mh grade beooesB® 
- 


eSees B@Reeeaes eee 
Base Suisse ssess8s8sssses es ssssssess 


a 
Sssss 


German Potash Sal ainit. .. 
Plaster, per ton °2,000 Ibs.)....+. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

PEs di t<neceniebeexen 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 tbe. 
Dried Blood, per unit..........+. 

ASHES.—We quote 5 cents 
59 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


"7Herinting Proses, see. losks for, Regravers. 


AOC) 


one 
H eg seses 
Sam onal OF 








VANDERBURGH, WELIS & CO., 
120 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 








Iusurance, 


CURIOUS MISDESCRIPTIONS. 


Any application for a fire policy, as 
matter of course, puts questions calling for 
a description of the property. The most 
important points of inquiry are: the char- 
acter of the building; its proximity to 
others; its value; the nature of applicant's 
title; are there any incumbrances? From 
the number of lawsuits which have been 
reported during the last few months, in 
which errors in the answers to these ques- 
tions have been the turning-point of the 
case, it would seem that applicants very 
generally do not realize the importance of 
correctness. Or, possibly, insurance agents 
and even companies are willing to issue 
policies notwithstanding defects in these 
answers. It may be that they say: If 
there should be no fire, the premiums will 
be clear gain; if there should be one, the 
mistake in the application will enable us 
to contest or compromise. 

A Pennsylvania case indicates that the 
courts will not sustain a company in taking 
advantage of an entire omission to answer 
these questions. The policy was on a 
liquor saloon, which, in fact, stood near a 
railroad depot and one or two extra-hazard- 
ous factories. The application inquired for 
the character of all buildings within 150 
feet, and the applicant made no answer 
whatever. When the saloon was burned, 
the company denied its liability, because the 
inflammable character of the neighboring 
buildings was not disclosed. But the court 
said: Issuing a policy when questions in 
the application stand unanswered isa waiver 
of those questions. When the application 
came in, the secretary could see perfectly 
well that one blank was not filled, and he 
should have declined the risk or asked 
further information.* 

A rather odd case of deficient description 
of the character of the property is reported 
from Maryland. The applicants were 
merchants, dealing on their own account 
and also selling fertilizers on commission. 
They asked the company for insurance on 
‘‘ourproperty, which we describe as follows: 
(1) $3,000 on stock in trade,” etc.—saying 
nothing about fertilizers belonging to other 
people in their charge. The fire damaged 
the fertilizers, and the insured wrote to the 
company saying that the owners of these 
fertilizers thought their interest was cov- 
ered; but added ‘‘we do not think so.” 
Afterward, however, they thought hetter of 
this disclaimer and brought suit. The 
court said that they might have embraced 
the fertilizers consigned to them in the 
policy by describing them; but that a 
policy on ‘“‘the stock in trade” of a mer- 
chant does not include goods which he holds 
on commission, unless there are special cir- 
cumstances to evince that intention, and 
here the contrary intention was evinced by 
the ‘‘ we do not think so” letter. + 

Instances of misdescription of applicant's 
title are quite frequent. In one case the 
decision was that a person who has pos- 
session of land and buildings under a valid 
subsisting contract for purchase of them 
is the equitable owner and hasan insurable 
interest, although he may not have paid 
the whole price and, therefore, is not yet 
entitled to a deed. 

Such a person is not chargeable with mis- 
representation or breach of warggnty if he 
states the house to be his in his application, 
or if the building is simply described as 
hisin the policy. Always supposing that 
no special questions are asked, to which 
false answers are given, such an applicant 
is not bound to make a fuller disclosure of 
his interest in the property than to state that 
it is his.t In another, the uncle of appli- 
cant had told him he would make him a 
present of a Jot and building, and would 
give him a deed at any time; and the 
nephew took possession, enlarged the build- 
ing, and insured it, describing it as his 
property in feesimple. After the fire, the 
uncle gave a deed, in consideration of 
natural affection and $5; but the court said 
that this deed came too late to sustain the 
policy.| 

In a recent Wisconsin case the mistake 
VF armenta Ins, Co. v. Paul, 91 Pa. St., 520. 

+ Planters’ Mut. Ins. v. Engle, 52 Md., 468. 

¢ Rumecy v. Phoniaz Ins. Co., 17 Blatehf., 527. 

1 Wineland v. Security Ins. Ceo., 06 Md., 276 





of the insured seems to have been in not 
understanding the meaning of the word 
“‘incumbrance.” The application required 
him to state what incumbrances there were, 
if any, on the property, which was a mill, 
with its machinery and fixtures. He 
answered $5,000, and a policy was 
issued involving a warranty that ‘‘the 
incumbrances” did not exceed $5,000. 
Now, there was a mortgage on the mill for 
$5,000, and it was to this that the insured 
referred. There were, also, however, on 
the property mechanics’ liens for claims 
amounting to $10,000 or $11,000 more. 
After the fire, the company said that me- 
chanics’ liens are ‘‘incumbrances” aod 
ought to have been disclosed, and the 
court sustained this position. The judges 
said that ‘‘incumbrance” is not limited to 
mortgages, but includes other pecuniary 
charges or legal claims or liens upon prop- 
erty; not only mechanics’ liens, but also 
judgments. Yet the reader wil! remember 
a New York decision, narrated in Tae In- 
DEPENDENT of April 2ist, holding that a 
judgment is not an ‘“‘incumbrance” within 
a stipulation against incumbering the prop- 
erty in the future without the consent of 
the company. The same has since been 
ssid of a mechanics’ lien.* 

There have been noteworthy cases on the 
very similar topic of error in what is said 
about ‘‘other insurance.” One man es- 
caped a forfeiture of an earlier policy in 
one company by having forgotten it when 
he applied for a policy in another. Just as 
he was taking the cars for a journey, an 
insurance agent told him he had no insur- 
ance on his building, and asked him if he 
would not take a policy in the Lycoming 
Company. The agent was mistaken, The 
man already had a policy from the Queen 
Company, which contained the usual 
clause that it should be void if other insur- 
ance should be taken out and not disclosed. 
He had, however, quite forgotten the ex- 
istence of this policy and he, therefore, at 
the agent’s suggestion, signed a blank appli- 
cation and premium note for the Lycoming 
Company. A policy was issued, but, for 
some reason, was not delivered, nor was 
any payment of premium made. After 
the fire, when the Queen Company heard of 
the Lycoming policy, they refused to pay 
their own; but the judge said that, if the 
insured and the agent, in negotiating for the 
Lycoming policy, were ignorant (one from 
forgetfulness and one from misinformation) 
of the existence of the Queen policy, their 
conversation did not amount to a contract. 
It was acase of ‘‘ mistake.” The Lycom- 
ing policy was void for this mistake; there- 
fore, the insured had not obtained “‘ other 
insurance” and had not broken the condi- 
tion in the Queen policy.+ 

In another instance the owner of a build- 
ing applied to the soliciting agent of two 
companies to obtain policies from both. 
The agent filled an application to each 
company, which did not disclose the one 
made to the other, and two policies came 
back, each forbidding other insurance 
without the company’s consent. The court 
said that the agent’s knowledge of and co- 
operation in the twin applications was the 
same in law as if each company had 
known and consented to the other insur- 
ance.{ 

* Redmond v. Phontzx Fire Ins. Co., 10 Ins. 1. J., 287, 
Green v. Homestead Fire Ins. Co., 88 N. Y., 517. 

+ Wilson v. Queen Ins. Co., 11 Reporter, 254. 

¢ Untersinger v. Niagara Ins. Co., 10 Ins. L. J., 297. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE EX- 
PENSES. 


THe recent suit brought by the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company of London against 
the Western Provident Association kas 
caused considerable comment, and the dis- 
jointed statements and incomplete facts 
brought out in the trial have formed the 
basis for an attack from certain quarters 
upon the first-named institution. The Daily 
Indicator, of New York, in a recent elabor- 
ate article, thinks it has discovered ‘‘ some 
rather unpleasant facts regarding the in- 
stitution and its management.” It does not 
allege or intimate that the management is 
dishonest, that the company fs not perfectly 
solvent, or that it does not pay its losses 
promptly and honorably. The chief thing 
it finds to criticise is the ‘‘enormous ex- 
pense” at which the business is conducted. 
Quite inconsistently, however, toward the 
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close of the same article, the writer. inti- 
mateo that the dividends to stockholders are 
something stupendous. How the moncy 
can all be paid out for expenses and at the 
same time be retained for stockholders, 
the company continuing solvent, is not 
easy for us to undersiand and we 
think the newspaper in question, as 
well as the attorney-general, from whose 
speech it quotes, get decidedly muddled 
when they treat the increase in the com- 
pany’s ‘‘insurance fund,” from 1876 to 
1880, as a sum to be divided among the 
stockholders. The increase spoken of is 
nothing more nor less than the increase in 
ite »nnual premium income, without deduc- 
tion for expenses, losses, or reserve. How 
true it is that ‘alittle knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” There has, at one time or 
another, been a great deal of nonsense 
said about the Prudential and its system of 
insurance, by those who do not understand 
it. Nobody can suppose that a policy for 
$50, upon which premiums have to be col- 
lected at the member’s house fifty-two 
times a year, can be taken care of at as low 
a rite of expense as a policy for $5,000, 
upon which the premium is payable but 
once annually, and that in advance. In 
every branch of business the small buyer 
pays higher for his goods than the large 
one. It isan {inevitable result of the laws of 
trade and commerce. Nevertheless, the 
poor man must buy in small quantities, or 
he cannot buy at all. The question is: 
Shall he be enabled to buy in such quanti- 
ties as bis limited means permit? Some 
years since, Henry Hurben, the then secre- 
tary of the Prudential, read a paper upon 
his company before the Institute of Actu- 
aries. At its close this very phase of the 
company’s business came up. Such emi- 
nent actuaries as Messrs. Brown, Bailey, 
Walford, Sprague, and others participated 
in the discussion, and there seemed to be no 
dissent from the views uttered by some of 
them that the expense was entirely proper, 
was inseparable from the business, and, 
that, ifthe laboring man wanted exceptional 
privileges, he must expect to pay for them. 
Thisis the true and sensible view to be 
taken of this matter. 

The suggestion of The Indicator, that in- 
surance should be established and carried 
on by the co-operation of employers, has 
been again and again tried and proved a 
failure. No success can he obtained except 
through the aid of a well-organized and 
systematized agency department. Themen 
employed for this work must be paid. 
Some years ago the Prudential made the 
experiment in one of its lurge districts of 
offering a rebate to those of its members 
who would go to the office and pay their 
premiums, The experiment was a failure 
and had to be abandoned. The effort of 
the government to introduce insurance 
among the working-classes in England 
utterly failed. Managers of a company 
like the Prudential have every inducement 
to keep the expenses down to the lowest 
point possible and we think it fair to 
assume they do so. We believe the Pru- 
dential has been an inestimable blessing to 


the working-men of England and that the 
companies engiged in the same line of 
business here will prove of like advantage 
tox our people. —. Spe ctator. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue existence of so many unwise laws on 
our statute-books may be accounted for on 
the ground that but few of our legislators 
are experienced law-makers. They have 
given little or no attention to the broad, 
practical workings of certain principles and 
measures reduced to law. The inseparable 
connection between law as a cause and its 
far-reaching effects, directly and indirectly, 
have not been well considered. When a 
bill is offered which is intended to remove 
some real or imaginary obstruction to cer- 
tain interests, or to prevent or punish some 
se pposed or real injustice, the attention is 
too often confined to the one object which 
the proposed law is to accomplish, while 
the evils which it may bring into existence 
in other directions are not taken into consid- 
eration. We believe the enactment of what 
is known 0s the ralued policy law is a strik- 
ing illustration of this statement. We be- 
lieve that, if legislators had seen that the 
tendency of this law would be to prepare 
the way for committing greater injustice 
than that which it proposed to punish and 
prevent, such a law would never have been 
enacted by honest, Intelligent mev. The 
evil workings of such law have hecome so 
obvious and so alarming that there should 
be no delay in its repeal.— Western Ine. 
Revier. 

. The arrest in Pennsylvania last week, 
as duly chronicled in these columns, of two 
or three death-bed insurers and the grati- 
fying prospect that they will be dealt with 
as the naiure of their foul crimes demands 
is only the beginning of the good work. 
New cases are daily coming to light. One 
of the Intest is that of Jacolh Stahr, an out. 
east, eighty-eizht years old. who has been 
starving in Reading for some years. The 
other day he was found lying in the street, 
in a dying condition, and the investigation 
which followed his finding brought to light 
the fact that speculators have $75.000 
placed on his life, and that they gave Mr. 
Stabr five dollars for the privilege of insur- 


ing him. It was further discovered that the 
liquor which overcame the old man was 
drugged for the purpose of hastening death. 
Hanging is too good for these speculative 
insurance fiends, The slow toture of chok- 
ing to death at the end of a hempen rope 
would be a sweet sensation to the dangling 
wretches compared with what they would 
receive were there adequate means of met- 
ing ont to them their just deserts.— 
Chronicle. 


..It isa very easy thing to build up a 
superstructure of argument upon a sup- 
posed basis of facts; but what becomes of 
the argument when it is discovered that the 
supposed facts are pure fiction? A number 
of journalists are now endeavoring to 
account for the scarcity of American cap- 
ital ecgaged inthe fire-insurance business, 
one claiming it isdue to bad legislation hy 
the states and another that it is due to the 
low rates, In all this discussion the fact 


that there isa scarcity of capital and a re- 
juctance on the part of investors to take 
stock has been taken for granted. No such 
condition as is here pictured exists. There 
is no difficulty experienced by the man- 
agers of established companies in gettfng all 
the capital they want subscribed and paid. 
Within the year a number of our largest 
companies have added still more to their 
capital, and have not taken it from the sur- 
pius either, but from the pockets of bona- 
fide investors. — Weekly Underwriter. 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Assets, Jan. |st, 1881, as ascertained by 


rs 
Wnisetts, New Jersey ....@35,729.815 98 
Liabilities as sated by same......... 31,911,433 85 
Soarplus by  — rampnes 3,815,382 O08 
Sarpluas by New York Standard.. 5,088,905 08 


All policies non socSettatte ater ter second 


justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doggins, Sec’y. THEO. Mackyert, Treas. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . + ee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ... « 13,3. 52,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,558,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMP 
Ne. 187 Broadway, New York k. wave 








Deposit with ly York yay a 
ment, U. 8 Cover nepent etiaGneed 100,000 00 


» Ronde none guages ere ke. fidelit 
Olding positions o uniary trust an 
ity; also ~~ any 8 toe 

demnity 


a ings. 
sf occa on 
Policies issued against accidents cates death or 
totally disabling injury. 
Form of application and full pertioulaze can be ob- 
tained at the ad of the Compa 


- RIC CHARDS, Presiden 
LYMAN W. Dita view 
IL. CRANE, Secretary tary. 

Directors.—George Ho G. G. Williams, J. 8. T. 
Stranahan, A. B fail. cia . Clafin J.D. Mairs, A.S. 
Barnes, H.' A. Hurlburt, Lyman W. Briggs, W. G. Low, 
Charlies Dennis, S. B. Chi os he George Ay Coe, Wm. 
M. Richards. 

Couneel.—Moore & Low. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semt Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1881. 
CASH CAPITAL. .....-..+, a 








8 0 
Reserve for Reinaurance: aive 
PE ce cvcveccsccccsteesscdsoce 6.5,3 


7. 

Policyholders in this Company have mre 
tion under the Guaran A 

NEW YORK SA PETen NOT FOND Ser ew.. 


PE 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary 


Barat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILA DELPHI A. 
INCORPORATED 1 ASSETS, $7,497,181 =. 
sat EY Presiden 
PURELY MUTUA 
Annual returns «f surplus. 
Policies non- yyw for their value. 
y pom mah a, net cost. 


Pa - 
STEPHENS, Vice- ident, 


HANOVER | 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


ident. 











Conttal paid in, in cash.. -$1,000, 60 0 
eserves for all Vabilities. : "389. > 6 
NET SURPLUS 26 - D9 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 18S91..$2,400.0N2 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
t. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Sec’s. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices (New York, 100 Broadw 
Continental / Brook 
Buildings. ‘ and No. 106 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,346, 1935 69 


eserve ample for all other 2 38 
1,600:800 86 








NET SUR s. 
8 al Reserve Fund.. yi! roe 





uaranty tus Fund... cone. Oe 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,135 77 1,306,135 77 
$3,938,719 a 


Deduct for future decline (if 


any) in market values...... __ 50,000 00 
Togat Cash Assets, Januar 
st. 8810. 83.888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 


EO, T. HOPE. President. 
. H. LA MPORT., Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 





GEORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 

3. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 

WM. H. SWAN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON. CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
WM. BH. CASWELI JOHN H. REED 

D. kh. ARNOLD, OHN H. EARLE, 

LM. RICHARDS HENRY EYRE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLRUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS. WARD MARTIN 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PECK. 8. M. BUCKINGHA 
E. W. a J.D VERMILYFE 
$20. AN JACOB WENDEL L. 

AMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER. 
HIRAM otis’ ain AWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Ag Dep't 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brook!yn Dep 
A. M. KiIR Bee Sec. ‘Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent 
C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 
The largest amount of Life Insurance at 


the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 








The yearly oo yee able policy !s a contract at once 
simple, uals. and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
ab needed, at actual cusvent cost, each year by itself. 

accumulations in the hands of the com any are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policybolder never 
hee at risk more than tle actual cost of one year’s in 


bm d the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the — of life insurance is 


fT 

contract of fire insurance. 

— for giving rates and full explana 
ons. 


2 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 23 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 








JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
___ GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1859. 

SAFE. $1,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,100 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 

Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 

Apply d t to this Company. 











Cc. Y. WEMPTF, Vice-Pres’t. 
S.N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, ae. Soe 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 


CAST 


Wet Surplus... -.---.-...cccceee 


CASH ASSETS.... 


LO BTR. .ccccccccese 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses 


Tee Te ee Tee eee eee eee eee) 











SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


eee ee eeee 


eee ee ee ew ee ee ee eeeeee 


.se+s+++-$B,000,000 00 
1,896,678 00 

210,724 29 
1,758,627 03 


.ssss0+++:$6,866,029 32 





MELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 





i ie in cas. cc0bbdbnees consicbacenncedscndeaennisduadaes avacnsques $153,277 14 | State and Mevicizal Bonselmeches rere pacers rs aes 192,750 00 
I ‘orth | Loans on Stoc paya on demand (market value of Collateials 

Dents ant —e nies Wrirdbarkplenatbebes Tn eo intr atm mare ceeadianae mena er ae 1,865,600 00 

$3,680, Joc vevccrcccccces secccccescec ccc ccceccccceseseseeensesescees 1, Pid Inte est due on Ist July, 1881 ini Sep TEES a 9,209 il 

United States Stocks (market value)...........-....- cee sereeeeeeeeaeeeee 2,929,100 00 Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents...... 143,202 17 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bunds (market value)............-++- 655,517 50 Real Estate..... pbesesegabinseessidesnpeccenne soe dbbdbas véésendsesoogoecoese 51,815 40 


T. B. GREENE, 
WM. L. BICELOW, 


Rew Youx, July 16th, 1881. 


} Ass't Seo’s. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payuble on demand, 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretaiy. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3-) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 








Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880...........2c0ecceee eee eee $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 18:1............ 43,183,934 
ee kin ccticcnenacccencssaxtacs $99,822,088 


Total Received from Policyholders ..... cnasdacnebabeoadans 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 
IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................... 94,186,982 15 Ps 
Increase in Premium Income...................... 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income....................0. +» 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 43 per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued........ iocbueenten 1,422 
Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...................... 2,843 
Increase in Insurance in Force........... eevcccece 8,309,153 00 
Sy Bo vn trcesiccccnciceciccceccses 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880...................... 1,731,721 37 





Having always beens purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
veduee that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al) other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured, 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


is to consider not 


COMPANY combBiues in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life’ 


Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, President 


CHAS. WEIGHT, X.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


Medical Examiners. 
HENEY TUCE, &M.D., ent and Actaary. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


eee eee eeeeeeseeseserreeereseseees 








a. B Endowment and aasasee 
Tontine Policies...........eses-seseeees 


Total Paid Policyholders.. 
Capita’ 


97 
Dividend on UL 


. $4, 792,937 | 
set" 






nses 
State, County, and City Taxes.. see 
Net Casa Assets, Dec. 318T, 1880........ 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages........--ccsceeeeeess 
United States Sto oxs. ecnosenocnencqnasecbase 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
anthorized by the laws of the State of 
HOW TOGK.....cccgeccsscces _ ccccesccccces 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure...... 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
itories, on peneppee and in transit 
(imce TECEMVEd).......2. ssercccrsescoes 
Due from Agonts on account of Pre- 
miums 


$38,400,844 02 


Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 


Foetal Ascets, Dec, 3) lhe lesa $41, 1,108,602 32 32 
LIABILITIES, fncludt legal 
i for reinsurance of all oxisting 
POMGIES... .covccccccccccccecocscocecossccccs 


Total ivided Surplus... #9, 25 i 
ore sl Uae vid e surD ee 4 228,204 Zi 


“Pollles in general class peeneeescestsoe 
Of whic Ly a (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class 


Risks Assumed in 18N0.... $35,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

Tbe valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. "VAN CISE, t ACTUARIES, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

and d and examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RaxDoups, 

James M. HaLsTep, Heyer 8. TERBELL, 

THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 

pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Seusy B. yee, 








eorge Ss Morgan, ohn D. Jones 
George T. Adee. b't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry Ks Hurlbut, anne M. De 

Henry F. Spaulding, njamin Willinn oon, 
William H. Fogg, Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William W . 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 
William G. Lambert, 4, Boudinos Colt, 
Henry G. Marquand omas A. Biddle 
James W. Alexander, George W.C: 
Pid 8. eT. Foorge % Kellogg, 
Thomas oung, osé F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, Jobn rf k, 
Daniel D. Lora Stephen T Phi 

. ‘ephen 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W W. Torre — 
Horace Pcrter; Charles @. Landca, 
Edward W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. Randolph, ore Weston, 
joke a # Be Wit Cari 
joane tt 
Ashbel Green | Louts Fitegersia” 
iiesriodee, =| ruin mani 
. r, om A 
lenry oe . |x jexan ~-% 


JAMES W. aan poem 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 








Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 257u, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 

affairs on the 3ist December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 


uary, 1880, to Sist December, 3 1880...., $4,288,075 04 

Premiums on Policies no ‘ked 
Ast January, 1880 .........ceceeesececeees 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiuml.......ccees+-+s0++ 98,798,008 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st comany 

1880, to Slst December, 1880.. ", $4,141,087 60 
Losses during thesame 

—- ye evccccccccecoocess $2,071,288 98 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses......... $878,118 96 96 
The Company has tl the follov following Assew— 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Beak, and ot a $8,983, 
Loans, secured b an otherwise. 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate an claims due the Com 

pany, estimated at.........-+-.+ — seevee 470,000 00 
Premium Notes ‘and Bilis Receivable. . 1,628,921 34 
Cash im Bamk...........cccccccecevecseeeeees 387,977 37 

AMOUNE........00cceeerees coccccccoceess $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certifi to be p d at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 





























J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

LPs bem, FORCES Tncsen 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO’ 
LEwis CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. HALL, 

AVID LA GEORGE WLAN 

NW. EDWIN D. MORGA 

A. A. RAVEN )BERT L. STUART. 
WM. STU Is, JAMES G. DE FO q 

PH LEM Or, SAMUEL W ‘ 
BENJAMIN H. CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

OSIAH 0. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 

[AM E.DODGE, WILLIAM H. , 
ROYAL PHELPS. PETER V. KING, 
BORAGE YOUNOR TEOMA i TH ENER 
7ORN D. HE LLIAM DEG , 

LIAM H. WEB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BU Wher, JOHN L. RIKER. 





J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
Lore peace Peat MANAG MENT. and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. Ho. BROSNAN, President. 
OC. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary, H. BURFORD, det 


1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
PbAccthsssecesavesures 846,169 70 

GB. ccccccecvesececesecies 884.869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Ineurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JA8. 8. PARSON! 

President. * 
A. 8. W 
Vise Freadeae™ 
R. EB Beecuen, 

Secretary. 








1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MA88. 





the most liberal AL ever beloge © offered: 
before ne ah 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





companies 


£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A, HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 
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Old and Toung, 


BEZORE AND APTER THE SHOWER. 


BY MATE BURNS. 





Norain! Norain! The dusty roads, 
The meadows brown, the thirsty trees, 
The glowing sunbeams shooting down 
Uncoole’ by longed-for frazrant breeze, 
The drooping daisies in the flelds, 
The laggard brooks—all prove how vain 
Poor Nature’s yearning day by day 
For her swect bath of cooling rain. 


Last night the welcome shower came. 
This morn the sun rose glad and bright, 
And merry breezes fluttered forth, 
Born of the dewy, cracious night. 
Ob! fair beneath the Summer skies 
The fields and roadsides bloom again, 
And sweet the song of woodland brooks 
After the kiadly Summer rain. 


Dame Nature laughs from hill to vale, 
And robes herself in garments new, 
And hangs her diamonds on her breast, 
And lives a new life, glad aud true. 
Ab ! though the clouds we sometimes fear, 
Yet would not life be wholly vain 
To satisfy, if sunshine ne’er 
Gave place to wholesome, cooling rain ? 
New Yor« Crry. 
Rc 


AN AUGUST IDYL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Tue day was part of a dull affair, all of 
one color, all of one tune, no lights and 
shades, no clashes of sound and silence, 
one tiresome dead level; and little George 
(at least, 
she always wrote it George, because she 
hated to be a woman, and thought it was a 
shume she was pot a man, to go out in the 
world and see life and make a career), 
wished anything would happen, from an 
earthquake to a revolution, if it would only 
make a change. 


her name was Georrianna; but 


Not that she particularly 
wished to change these long meadows run- 
ning away from the foot of the Great Hills 
for miles and miles, till they dipped into 
the sea, with all their reds and russets, their 
gold and emerald levels, their haycocks, their 
silver-threading creeks; nor that she wished 
the Great Hills themselves to be other than 
they were, lifting their bare brown sides 
agninst the blue, all hung with webs and 
sparkling with dew in the morning, the 
cattle huddling in their hollows or facing 
the breeze on their crests at noon, full of 
strange glooms in the evening, and the 
stars seeming to delay above them at night, 
as if with a tenderness of old acquaint- 
ance. And yet she knew every wrinkle of 
those hills, every streak of color in those 
meadows, every yellow wheat-field, every 
green-silver stretch of shaking oats, she 
longed to turp corner get 
au different wind blowing in her face. 
a sight of different things. She 
tired of Sunday and Monday and 
Saturday night; tired of the jingle of 
the baker's cart in the lonely lanes; tired of 
the old minister, in hislong-worn coat, with 
his sermon-book under his arm; tired— 
well, no, not tired of Dean Armstrong’s 
sturdy shape, his stature like that of a son 
of Anak, his bronzed face, his close and 
tawny curls, his blue eyes, in which she 
had never yet seen any lightnings flash—not 
tired, perhaps, but yet she would like to 
see if there were not some other men in the 
world. Tired, in fact, of her life as an 
everlasting Summer and Winter boarder in 
his farm-house, where her guardian had 
put her years ago, she having just money 
enough for board in such a place and no- 
where else; where churning and spinning 
and feeding chickeos and making mats 
was the work of the women (all save sick 
Miss Priscilla, who uever left her bed), and 
plowing and planting and reaping and 
shearing and getting ready to ‘* go tomash”’ 
was the life of the men, of whom Dean 
Armstrong was the leader and master. 
**For,” said he, once, ‘‘I find my men 
swing a great deal wider swathe when L 
say ‘Come, boys!’ than when I say ‘Go, 
boys!’” 

When, then, the very day that little 
George was leaning from the window, look- 
ing down the long green stretch before her 
and guessing at the glimmer of a sail slid- 
ing across the gap of the far-off sand-hills, 
and thinking these tiresome thoughts in 
rather positive fashion, some one left a car- 


some and 


was 
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rows of London pride and Jarkspur and 
yellow lilies, and pulled a bud and leaf of 
the old cinnamon rose-bush, and glanced 
about him, she felt sure it was the one who 
had written to Dean asking if his mother 
would take him for awhile into the farm- 
house, where he might have the country 
air and breath of kine that had been or- 
dered for him; and, looking him over, she 
decided that here, at any rate, was some- 
thing to break the monotony, if a pale face, 
a long-lashed black eye, a triste moustache, 
and a languid, half-indifferent air of one 
that had seen the world and thought but 
poorly of it, would do so much. 

Arnold Armstrong—a distant cousin of 
Dean’s, whom the farm-folk had seen but 
seldom, but who had a fancy to spend the 
Summer among them, partly for health’s 
sake and partly because there was a good 
sketching-ground about the farm and he 
had some notion that his wealth and leisure 
were given him that he might develop his 
pretty talent for painting—was, indeed, a 
different order of man from anything that 
little George had ever seen. And the first 
time that his eyes rested on her, as she 
flitted here and there through house and 
garden, it seemed to him that she was a 
different order of woman from any of the 
crimped and powdered and laced and ruf- 
fled darlings that he was accustomed to 
meet. Perhaps she was, At any rate, a sun- 
shiny little thing, with her tea-rose skin, 
her slender black brows, and translucent 
blue eyes, and her weight of jet black hair, 
with her white forehead, her white throat, 
her litile white teeth, her two dimples, her 
manner, shy and doubtful at the first and 
then venturesome and daring, full of frolic 
andfreak. ‘‘ She comes from the Lakes of 
Killarney, from the coast of Galway,” he 


said to himself. ‘She was born when 
some Spaniard married some Visigoth 


She is like » bright, fair flower—lovely 
enough to-day; but she will fade to-mor- 
row.” And it seemed best to him, perhaps, 
without quite saying that to himself, to 
enjoy the beauty and fragrance of the 
flower to-day; and, as the flower had noth- 
ing to do but to amuse Miss Priscilla, when 
choosing to do so, he also, after a few days, 
began to think it worth while to amuse 
Miss Priscilla too. and he pitched an easel 
in her room and picked out a canvas, and 
let Miss Priscilla see how pictures began to 
be. And then he must paint little George 
herself-—-paint her as Balaustion singing on 
the prow of the ship in the Syracusan har- 
bor. The pretty creature knew no more 
about Balaustion than she did about qua- 
ternions; but she was quite willing to sit 
in a sunbeam and receive the admiring 
glance; quite willing to take the young 
painter to the footpath through the dryer 
meadows for a sea-view, that must go in as 
background to the picture; or, again, in 
the float down the creek to the Maze, as the 
river, which was only a tide-streak, was 
called, acd which ran among the broad, 
marshes, till it foamed against the 
the shallows and burst 
upon the sea. The ineffable meadow 
beauty was a revelation to the young 
sketcher; and, if he associated with it the 
sprite or will-o’-the-wisp who guided him to 
it and felt as though she were a portion of 
it all, it was hardly to be wondered at. 
Dean, going and coming on his farm. 
errands, if he saw his guest well contented, 
and the pretty child, that he remembered 
just out of her cradle. taking her trusted 
pleasure, was quite satisfied; and it never 
entered his great, simple sout to suffer one 
jealous thought concerning it. Little George 
might have her pleasure in her own way. 
That would always be his way, and be would 
always be in the same place when she was 
done. If he meant to marry her some day, 
he had not yet told her of it; for he loved 
her too well not to feel that she must be 
older, acquainted with other life and other 
men, before he bound her with chains that 
to his mind had no breaking. 

And as for little George, it appeared to 
her that she was living now between the 
covers of a book—a life of romance; and 
she forgot her tedium, and the farm, and 
the farm-life, and the gentle-voiced Miss 
Priscilla, among her pillows, and Dean Arm- 
strong and his great heart, and abandoned 
herself to the pleasure of the hour, like a 
blossom blowing about on the wind. To 


rich 
sand-banks and 





gave ber mind on the matter forcibly, as 2 

dozen years’ nse entitled het to do. *‘ Its 
no use trying to please Georgianna now- 

adays,” she said. ‘‘She’s getting too high 

and mighty for anything. Not a stitch of, 
currant jelly’s she made this year. And 

she’s allers put up the samphire pickle for 

Dean to take to mash before, and madehe 
hand swect-cake, and biled the yarbs for the 

root-heer, and been some sorter use. But I 

declare to man she ain’t no good this Sum- 

mer, with that paipting feller ‘round, 

more’n a flutterfly!” 

“Oh! well, Asenath Ann,” afswered 
placid old Mother Armstrong, ‘‘a flatter- 
fly’s a pretty thing. And there’s no harm 
coming to Georgie.” 

‘*May be not; but I know,ef I wuz Dean 
Armstrong, I should think harm’d come. 
Wading in the medder grass to her knees 
with that painting feller, jouncing off with 
him on that buck-board, taking every other 
tide down river, sitting on the doorstep in 
the dark, 'ith the dew falling and him a- 
staring at her, and pertending ter paint her 
in Prissy’s room all the forepart of the day, 
to boot!) And now Denn’s a going to mash. 
and t’other’!] have full swingand plenty of it.” 

But good Mother Armstrong only laughed. 
‘Now you forget, Asenath Anu, when you 
were young yourself—” 

“I do’no’ why. ’Taint so very long ago,” 
was the tart reply. 

‘* Well,” said the mistress (if, indeed, 
Mother Armstrong was not, on the contrary. 
Asenath Ann’s humble servant). *‘‘ most 
everything comes out even in the long run; 
and I’ve faith to believe I’ve not wasted 
nearly a score of years of care on Georgie 
for nothing.” 

“Oh! Georgianna. Well, I give her up, 
If you'd just as lieves, of course, I've noth- 
ing to say. Only she’s allers used ter help 
get ready for going to mash, and I miss her 
some; specially’s you’re lame. I guess I'll 
have those tongues out the brine to freshen, 
and then a good rataran of corn’-beef and a 
pot o’ baked beans’ll do. ’Spose they'll 
have to hev doughnuts; an’ ef they do 
Georgianna must turn in and fry ’em, for I 
ain’t got the minute.” But ‘“‘Georgianna” 
didn’t turn in, and, if any doughnuts were 
made, Asenath Ann sputtered over them as 
much as the frying-pan did, and declared, 
asshe had declared in that kitchen every 
August for a dozen years, that she’d rather 
go into the mill a hundred times over than 
live out any more, and this was the last 
time that she ever meant to help any man ‘‘ 20 
to mash,” and that going to mash was noth- 
ing but one long spree any way; and there 
warn’t no going to mash for women thought 
of, and there was nothing really calkerlated 
on about the farm, from one year’s end to 
another, but getting ready to go to mash as 
soon as they got home from mash, and, for 


her part, she wished there wasn’t a spear of | 


salt hay grown on the place. For all which 
her butter, her bread, her jus of cider and 
ginger-beer and diet-drink, of cold tea and 
coffee, her turnovers, her curds, and all the 
rest of her concoctions were what Dean 
Armstrong and his men bad had from her 
bands in each of these annual festivals to 
which all summer the work of the farm 
seemed to tend, now waiting only for the 
course of the high tides to be over and the 
low ones to be coming on, while Dean over- 
hauled the old gundalow, seeing her water- 
tight and ship-shape, and the party off at 
last one twilight, when the tide served. 

If little George was nowhere about when 
Dean went, it was not his fault: and if be 
had an uncomfortable remembrance of two 
heads bent very close together over a page, 
and never lifting, as he went by in the morn- 
ing; and if there was a sore spot left from 
the evening before, when he bad called her 
to look at the twin calves, white us milk, 
and little George bad shrugged her should- 
ers avd cried: ‘‘ Asif I hadn’t had enough 
of that sort of thing in my life! Don’t ask 
me to look at anything about the farm 
again. It’s—it’s—all so hateful to me!” and 
had darted down the old pear-tree lane to- 
ward the stone fence, where a figure sat 
sketching certain lines in the’ champaign 
view beyond. If all this had happened 


and hung acloud over his inner weather, 
none of his men knew it as they floated 
down the tide in the old gundalow to-night 
or swung their scythes on the thick thatch 
grass before suprise to-morrow. 
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riage and came up the walk between the | be sure, Asenath Ann, the ‘‘hired help,” | And at 


as for: little George again; ke 
homd with the women and Arnold Arm- 
strong, she had no time to miss Dean, if she 
had wished; for now the young artist was 
teaching her little unskilled fingers how to 
hojd the pencil; and now he was reading 
to her songs which seemed to sing them- 
selves on his voice, or romances, some of 
whidse glamor she felt, if al] ieir burden 
she. did not comprehend; and now they 
were tramping up the hill or down the 
meadow, with the sketching tools; and the 
day was not long enough, and they bor- 
rowed from the starlight; and Mother Arm- 
strong looked on, with a little shadow in 
her eye; and Miss Priscilla moaned that 
now nobody ever caught Georgie in the 
house long enough to warn her against a 
freckle; and Asenath Ann spoke her. mind 
plainly, as usual, whenever she cathe across 
her. : 

‘If you hadn’t orter be ashamed of 
yourself, Georgianna!” she exclaimed, once, 
as, just at gray dawn, the elf tripped down- 
stairs, to be off with Arnold for a water- 
effect in the sunrise, before the morning- 
star melted in it like the pearl in Cleopa- 
tra’s cup, as Arnold had said. ‘‘ You that’s 
all the same as married to Dean Armstrong, 
to be larking round at sun-up with another 
feller. If I wuz Dean, I'd a-giv’ you the 
go-by long ago, and p’r’aps he has.” 

‘I think you are very impertinent, 
Asenath Ann,” said Georgie. with a pretty 
rosy dignity. ‘I never gave you any right 
to say I was as good as married to anybody; 
and I won’t be spoken to so by you or any 
one else, Asenath Ann!” warming up and 
stamping the little foot that Arnold had 
told her was fit for an Arab girl. 

‘*Hoity toity!” said Asenath Ann. ‘I'd 
like ter know who you be. I'd jess like ter 
have you stop my tongue when it gets a- 
going —” But the foe knew the impossi- 
bility, and was scampering off with her 
ally; and he was laughing at her encounter 
and praising the carnation of her brief 
anger and the sparkle of her jeweled eyes, 
expressing a litte daring wonder as to 
whether Asenath Ann’s words were true 
and Dean Armstrong had any lien on the 
little maid’s affections, wondering and ad- 
miring far more than painting, till the hich 
sun, thrusting a Jong beam under all the 
staddles of the hay-cocks, lifted them as if 
they floated on the air, and then, mounting 
and glancing on all the dewy world, re- 
minded them of coffee and cream and rolls 
and fresh eggs and tbe other dainties that 
Asenath Ann’s temper would not interfere 
with her spreading on the break fast-table. 

It was but an evening or so after- 
ward that little George sat in the skiff, 
with Arnold at the oars, floating down 
the stream, the sunset dyeing all the creek 
behind them, and out upon the Maze, 
that wound its rosy and golden shining 
way through the empurpled meadows. 
There would not be so many more sails, for 
it was almost time for Dean to be home 
with the harvest of the salt hav; and then 
Arnold would be going back to town ina 
little. Far off in other creeks they saw a 
sail glide along like a phantom; but 
saw no boat. Now they heard the beat of 
oars in the row-locks bebind the tall thatch; 
but saw no rowers. The tide, as they 
drifted, was swinging its wide and redly- 
burnished silver just past the full, and 
their boat seemed to float midway between 
earth and heaven, as if suspended in some 
airy bubble of color. 

“«One is almost afraid to speak, lest the 
bubble break,” said Arnéld. ‘‘It is an 
ideal life we live insuch moments as these. 
We see 

“* The light that never was, on sea orshore.’” 

‘We shall not have any light long,” said 
bis companion, whose acquaintance with 
poetry was only with the poetry of daily 
life. 

“So much the better. Darkness adds 
the last touch of mystery that makes any 
charm complete. One only Jongs to have 
the thing last. One hates the thought of 
breaking the ideal spell by vulgar need of 
sleep and food. One would have nothing 
but this unbroken state of beauty, of dusk, 
of luster, of color, of depths that iuvite the 
imagination to penetrate them.” 

As he spoke, they were still flosting down 
the Muze, wilh only tow and then a lazy 
stroke of the oar. Blow a herd of hay- 
cocks rose far behind them that had been 
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before; now they saw the glimmer of the 
Ipsledge Light; the color was fading from 
the sky; it was all alluring shadows and 
starbeams around them. 

‘I think,” said little George, ‘‘it is time 
we turned about.” 

‘Not yet,” said Arnold. 
more of this dream-life first.” 
‘* But the dew will be so heavy and wet 

on the meadows that we cross.” 

“Tt will carry you over in my arms, 
What more could I ask —” 

“But—” 

“‘Well, well; that. is for then and this is 
now. Don’t cut it short. Where could 
greater bliss be found than in floating, 
floating, under the stars, with one —” 

As he paused and iooked at her, with 
the last pale light glowing on his forehead 
and in his dark eyes, it seemed to silly little 
George that he was a being of another 
region—of worlds one dreams of, a fit 
dweller in all the glooms and splendors of 
the river in the night marshes and the 
shaking lances of the stars—and she forgot 
to speak again. And still they floated on, 
and once he bent across his oars and took 
her hand and raised it to his lips, and she 
did not repulse him; and then he drew in 
the oars and rose to step to her side, and 
the boat careened a trifle, and one oar 
slipped and was gone, and before he could 
bend to snatch it from the stream the other 
had followed it, and the two oars together 
bade shot ahead with the same current that 
had in the next moment caught the skiff 
and was whirling it on; and all at once 
‘ney realized that they were in the Race, 
where a peculiarity of the shores drove the 
tice with great rapidity—that they were 
oacless, sailless, rudderless in an unknown 
stieam, with breakers at its mouth and 
inianight coming on. 

o” a moment they looked about them 
wit? wild, powerless glances. Then Arnold 
stood up in the boat, with a view-halloo, 
acc shouted again and again. Only the 
echu of his voice returned to him, rolling 
back. and forth over the marshes till it was 
refiued to a thread of sound. 

‘I don’t know what we shall do,” he 
said. And he stepped over the thwart and 
sat down beside her, and they drifted on in 
silence. 

‘‘Somebody will overtake us,” she said. 

Put it was the one night in all the Sum- 
me: when every other boat seemed to have 
gone back to its moorings. 

The night darkened and deepened over 
them and before them; the stars looked up 
trom the tide below them; far away they 
heard the bittern, near by the running of the 
ripple in the flags; some dark night-bird 
flapped his wings across their faces,as he fled 
by; a salt air began to blow their hair; but 
the tide still sweptthem on. They fancied 

hey could hear the boom of the breakers, 
and were white aad cold with horror. 

Was it to this he had brought his great 
hopes, his promise of fame, his possession 
of fortune—to drift upon the breakers and 
drown with this little rustic. He shrank 
away from her, and perhaps the slight 
motion alarmed her more than al] the dan- 
gers before them. It left her alone here 
with the night and the marshes and the 
advancing sea and death, and she bent her 
face upon her knees with a wild wail of 
sorrow. A moment afterward there came 
ablow upon the prow froma log in the 
way, that some one had tied up to a stake 
on the bank, meaning to tow it up-stream: 
andit sent the boat spinning to the left, 
and when she looked up they had left the 
broad stream and were in a creek, whose 
eacthy banks rose three or four feet above 
them, the tall grass on their edges just 
tipped with the sparkle of the dew and 
stars, as if it swept the sky, and the way 
before them impenetrable in shadow, but 
the force of the Race, pouring its waters 
into the creek, still sending than 
along. She hid her face again, only 
conscious that they were being driven fur. 
ther yet from home, from life, from all 
that made life pleasant. No more sunrise 
over the meadows, with breeze and blossom 
and bird; no moretwilight making a bloom 
on the Great Hills; no more midnight crow- 
ing of the cocks from farm to farm, no 
lowing of the cows; no more the low, 

calm voice of Mother Armstrong, the only 

mother she had ever known, the sweet, 
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no more the strong voice, the beaming 
smile, the great, genial warmth of Dean's. 
hesrt! He would never know what had 
become of her. He would think she had run 
away with this painting man. Oh! if he 
could but ,hear her voice; if he could but 
know about her—and suddenly there was a 
sharp thrust and recoil. The boat’s nose was 
in the mud-bank, and Arnold, who at the 
moment had risen to his feet, had fallen 
overboard in the deep water. For one 
wicked second she did not care if he did 
drown; but in another she had held her 
hands to him, as he rose, but half guessing 
his direction. Hehad grasped one, and 
with the other pulled himself along the 
boat’s side, and had clambered up the 
mud-bank, and stooped and held his drip- 
ping hands to her to raise her to his side 
in the tall grass, that they might trample a 
way through it, if possible, to some dry 
land. ‘‘ No, no!” she cried, then. ‘‘Come 
back into the boat. Don’t you see the 
tide has turned? It may float us back. It 
may flood all that place. Quick! Before 
the boat is loose.” 

The boat was already loose. It was just 
too late, the tide had it again, was draw- 
ing it gently back along the way it came, 
further and further, round the point and 
out again upon the open stream. She cow- 
ered in the bottom of the bout as it slipped 
onits way. She dared not look up—the 
sport of the stream that pulsed her hither 
and thither, a weed to drown and die—and 
with the wild bitterness of the thought 
she cried, in a loud voice: ‘‘Oh! Dean, 
Dean, why don’t you hear me?” And as 
suddenly as she had cried a voice answered 
her. 

She opened her eyes at the sound, half 
shuddering and afraid, half full of a mad 
hope, as it seemed, to see a great shape 
looming high above her. It was the gun- 
dalow, loaded with the salt-hay, and with 
its dark, square sail set forward, going 
home from ‘‘mash.” Aud it was Dean 
who had caught an end of the skiff in his 
strong grasp, had drawn it up alongside, 
and had her, safe and dry, upon the top of 
that great haystack, floating up the river. 

““Wa'al, we can’t lose this tide, and this 
air 0’ wind,” she heard old Jerome Barnes 
saying, ‘‘for the sake of all the painter 
chaps lost on the medder from now till 
never! But you, Jo and Wadleigh, you 
just jump into that skiff, with a paddle, 
and make for that voice over on the Stack 
Island mud—that’s where he is; and you’ll 
get him and fetch up close behind us in an 
hour or so. As for Dean and Georgianna, 
they don’t know there’s anybody in the 
world at present but just theirselves! Been 
a good thing for Georgianna, I guess. She’s 
found out by this what use them painting 
chaps are when you’re lost in the medders!” 

But litile George, sitting up there high 
ov the hay and in the shadow of the great 
sail, that softened the slanting ray of the 
late-risen, waning moon on that face of 
hers like a white rose in the dark, with the 
great glow of its translucent eyes, the joy 
of its sweet mouth, with Dean’s arms about 
her and her Jittlé cold cheek safe beside his 
own, had forgotten there was a “‘ painting 
chap” in all the world and was glad and 
thankful to think that, if she had been lost 
in the marshes, she had found there the 
love she had lost before, and Dean Arm- 
strong withit. And it was they we met 
coming up the river that night last week, 
when we were rowing down, grateful to 
chance that the tide was against us and 
gave us all the longer time to see that love- 
ly face aloft there, and all the longer time 
to hear the water-echves playing with the 
tunes of old Jerome Barnes’s cornet, as they 
passed in the broad ray and we hung on 
our oars in the shadow. 





THEY were sitting on the back steps, 
keeping mosquitoes at a distance with the 
ill-flavored fumes of nicotine-soaked clay pipes, 
and talking on the all-absorbing topic of the 
day. “I don’t ’spose you'll believe it, but it’s 
a fact that when I was down ter Norfolk in 
63 a shell burst right in front of me, and 
the contents lodged right plum in my stomach; 
’n I’m live now.” ‘‘Same thing happened to 
me, down onthe wharf, day before yesterday.” 
The two friends gazed at each other, as if try- 
ing to see which was the biggest liar. They 


were both telling the truth for this once. 





Pale face of Miss Priscilla; and no more, 


They had indulged in Virginia oysters “on 
the half.” 





THE MODERN ENIGHT. 


BY MARY B. BURNETT. 





Sarp Harry, with young beart all on fire, 
As he stood in the evening shades : 
** Of this common life a man must tire.” 
(He'd been reading ‘‘ The First Crusade !’’) 
‘Oh! to have lived in that splendid age! 
For, Amy, then men were men. 
There’s no fellow now, that I’ll engage, 
That could do what the men did then. 
Oh ! to have marched in the Great Crusade 
And with Cour de Lion drawn my blade !”’ 


Amy let fall her needle and thread. 
“Why, Harry, what nonsense you talk! 
If you had to march for your daily bread, 
Pray how many miles could you walk? 
You, who depend on a Broadway car ! 
Could you march from morning to night, 
Bear iron armor and weapons of war, 
And always be ready to fight ? 
Besides, when everything’s said and done, 
There are nobler deeds than battles won.”’ 


* But, Cousin Amy, I really thought 
Avy woman would understand, 
For Honor and Valor, these men fought, 
And for love of the Holy Land. 
They toiled and bore, and they dared and 
died, 
If the quarrel was for ‘the Right,’ 
They were strong and brave, and kind and 
tried, 
Oh! I wish I had been a knight ! 
It would have been joy to couch a lance, 
When England’s Richard cried ‘ Advance !’”’ 


‘*Ah! Harry, there never has been a pause 
In the long dispute for ‘the Right.’ 
If you wish, you may find a noble Cause, 
And fight for it like a knight; 
For, though knights of old burnt many a 
town 
And red-handed came eut of strife, 
Our knights build up and they don’t pull 
down, 
They save and they don’t take life, 
And they’re always ready to break a lance, 
If only the watchword be ‘ Advance!” 


*¢ They bind the earth in strong iron bands, 

And the stormy ocean they brave ; 

They go to the wild, unplanted lands, 
And the wheat and the barley wave. 

Builders and planters and teachers, all, 
Far over the world they roam ; 

But they’re ready at once, if Freedom call, 
To fight for their country and home. 

With pluck and good-will their battles are 

won. 
God’s blessing upon them, every one !”’ 


** Well, let it be so; but ladies all 
Sbould sigh for those chivalric days 
When their colors were worn in field and 
hall 
Aud troubadors sang their prai °.”’ 
‘* Harry, we have not the least desire 
To be named in a field of strife. 
And of troubadors’ songs I know we’d tire. 
’Twas an aimless and stupid life 
To sit and embroider the whole day long 
And listen to some old tale or song. 


“T prefer to study, to shop, to walk, 
To sing, to dance, and to write ; 
To read, to think for myself, to talk, 
And to dress not quite like a fright ; 
And I like my three months’ travel each 
year, 
And my newspaper every day, 
And, really, although you may think it queer, 
Every nineteenth-century way. 
Ah! Harry, no doubt we owe maay a sigh 
For a woman’s life in the days gone by; 


*“ And, if you a good, brave knight would be, 

In this later and grander dav, 

Never look backward regretfully. 
Look forward! still forward! I say. 

You may early share in a nobler fight 
Than 2 battle or tournament ; 

And, if you’re a true, right-handed knight, 
Then into the van you are sent— 

Into the van, to break a lance, 

Whenever the watchword is—Advance!”’ 

New Yor City. 





COB. 
A NONSENSE STORY. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





ONCE upon a time there was a man named 
Lob, who had a son named Cob. And Lob 
and Cob lived in the Land of Possible. 
Lob was poor; and so, when Cob was 
twenty-one years uf age, his father gave 
him a penny and his blessing and bade him 
seek his fortune. 

Cob asked where he should go, and Lob 
said : 





“Go West, young man; go West. When 
you come to where four roads meet, shut 
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your eyes, turn around four’ times, open 
you eyes, and go along the road down 
which your nose points.” 

Cob took the udvice in his mind and put 
the penny in his pocket and set out on 
his journey. When he came to the four 
roads, he did as he bad been told to do; and 
when he opened his eyes, his nose pointed 

down the road to the right, which he knew 

thus to be the right road, and he followed 

both the road and his nose. After travel- 

ing for awhile, he came to a high wall of 

solid rock, which not only stretched across 

the highway, but over the country for 

miles. He wondered what he should do 

next, and went on one side among some 

ivy bushes and sat down to consider 

about it. 

Presently he heard some footsteps, and, 

looking through the ivy bushes, he saw a 

man who had come along the road and was 

standing before the rock. The man 

knocked three times on the rock, where- 

upou a Djiv suddenly appeared. Then the 

man said: ‘*O, Wob, open the rock and 

let me in, that I may find the way to Nob’s 

Country.” At this the Djin drew the rock 
apart, the man entered, the rock closed 

on him, and there came a deep clap of 
thunder. In a few minutes Cob heard a 
muffled sound, as of thunder in the body of 
the rock, and then all was still. 

Cob arose, went to the rock, rapped 
three times; and when the Dijin appeared, 
spake as the man had spoken before. The 
rock opened, Cob went in, and the rock 
closed upon him. He found himself in a 
long and narrow passage, along which he 
groped, until he came to another solid wall 
of rock. After alittle while he bethought 
him to summon the Djin. So he rapped 
thrice; and when the Djin came he cried: 
*“O, Wob, open the rock and let me out, 
that I may find the way to Nob’s Country.” 
Then Wob drew the rock apart, and Cob 
went out into a beautiful plain, which 
stretched its green surface far away, until 
it melted away into the blue and purple of 
the hills in the distance. 

Cob traveled until he met with a man, 
who was ringing a bell and crying some- 
thing. Cob listened, and heard the man say: 
‘*Lost, strayed, or stolen! A man called 
Bob, five feet and seven inches high, with 
blue eyes, yellow hair, and a mottled face. 
He wearsa tall green cap, a red coat, yellow 
vest, and blue hose. Whoever finds him 
aod brings him back to me shall receive no 
dollars, no cents reward, and pay his own 
expenses.” 

Then said Cob: ‘‘ You are describing 
yourself.” 

And the man replied: ‘‘ Of course, I am, 
I lost myself a week ago, and can’t find 
myself; and the public crier, having to go 
to the funeral of his mother in-law, is not 
able to cry, and I have borrowed his bell 
and am crying myself.” 

Then the man rang his bell and repeated 
his words, and kept doing so until he was 
out of sight and out of hearing. 

Cob traveled, and came to where a man 
was seated on the ground, muttering some- 
thing to himself. Cob asked him what he 
was and what he was doing. 

And that man said: ‘‘My name is Hob, 
and Iam a man beside myself, and I am 
talking to myself, who is beside me, and 
two are company and three are not. There- 
fore, go your way, Or worse may come 
of it.” 

Cob traveled until he came to a card- 
house, that had no doors or windows, and, 
while he was looking ut it, the most beauti- 
ful lady that was ever seen popped her head 
out of the chimney, and said: ‘‘How do 
you do?” 

And Cob replied: ‘‘ Very well, I thank 
you, Miss. And who are you?” 

‘‘Tam a princess,” said the lady, ‘‘and 
my name is Sob, and Gob, my father, used 
to reign over this country, which is the 
land of the Jimbles; but the giant Nob 
killed him, and shut me up in this card- 
house, because I wouldn’t marry his son, 
Mob, who has only one eye und one leg 
and is so ugly you can’t think. And here I 
am to stay until my champion comes. Will 
you be my champion?” 

And Cob answered her, and said he would 
like to very much; and inquired where Nob 
could be found, that he might kill him 








without delay and deliver her from. her 
captivity. 


“ He lives all alone by himself,” said Sob, 
‘in bis castle, and does not have any serv- 
ants, because he has eaten them up. You 
see, when any one comes to take service, he 
engages them only on these terms: If they 
can do three tasks that he sets them, then 
he gives them their choice of any three 
things in his treasure-house and discharges 
thom. If they fail in doing the work, or 
take away either more or less than three 
things belonging to him, he eats them up, 
with a sprinkling of red pepper and a pinch 
of salt.” 

Then Sob told bim what to choose, in 
case he succeeded with the task, and what 
to do with what he got, and blew him a kiss 
from the top of the chimney, and sent him 
about his business. So Cob bade Sob good- 
bye and started off to Nob’s house. 

When Cob got to Nob’s house, he found 
Nob sitting at the door. The giant looked 
at him a momeat, and asked him what he 
wanteil. 

** To hire as your servant,” answered Cob, 

‘‘Ho! ho!” thundered the giant, ‘‘ And 
do you know the terms?” 

“Yes,” replied Cob; ‘and you may set 
the first task right away.” 

** Well, I have an even ton of shot up- 
stairs. Go up and find out exactly how 
many pellets it contains; andI give you 
av hour to do it in.” 

Cob went up-stairs, and, looking around. 
sawasmall pair of scales, with weights. 
With these he weighed an ounce of the shot, 
and, counting, found there were one hun- 
dred and ten pellets. Then he sat down, 
and by means of the rule of three discov- 
ered how many pellets there were in the 
ton. So hecame down to the giant, and 
said: 

“The ton of shot contains just three 
millions, nine bundred and forty-two thou- 
sand and four hundred pellets.” 

*‘ 80 it does!” said the giant, in astonish- 
ment; ‘‘ but how did you count it so soon? 
Let us see you do another job,” continued 
the giant. ‘‘ There lies a sack, folded up. 
It has no bottom and you must not sew it 
up. Yourtask isto hang it up, just as it 
is, and see that it be filled with something 
clear to the top; and you shall have two 
hours to do it in.” 

And Nob turned to go. 

‘*Stay, Master, if you please,” cried Cob, 
‘“‘and answer me a question. I noticed, 
when you turned, you drew a long breath. 
Did you draw in nothing?” 

‘What a silly question!” said the giant. 
“IT drew in the air, which is something, 
as you would find, stupid fellow, if ycu 
could get none to breathe.” 

‘‘In that case, my Master, said Cob, ‘‘I 
don’t want the two hours. I hang up the 
bag thus, and you know it is filled with 
something at once, being the air inside of 
ig 

The giant scratched his bead and reflect- 
ed. ‘‘That is true,” he said; ‘‘ but I shall 
set you atask now not quite so easy. There 
stands an empty cask, and there lies a 
sieve. Fill the barrel with water from 
yonder stream. There is nothing but the 
sieve to do it with. I give you three hours 
todoitin. Ishall takeanap. If you do 
it before the time, wake me. If it be not 
done when I am awake, look out for your- 
self.” 

Then the giant went into the house. 

Cob thereupon took the sieve and made 
his way to the stream. He dipped the 
sieve in the water and raised it; but before 
he had gone a yard there was nothing in 
the vessel. So he went back to the stream, 
and there saw a water lily, with round 
leaves, two feet across. 

‘*This vessel does not appear to be tight,” 
said Cob, ‘‘and itis only fair to stop up 
the leaks until the business be done.” 

So he lined the sieve with one of the 
leaves of the water lilies, when it held its 
contents very well. In this way and by 
patient labor he filled the cask to the 
brim. When he had done this, he awakened 
Nob. 

The giant came out, looked at the cask, 
and said: 

“You have done it, sureenough. Go up- 
stairs to my treasure-chamber, and come 
back with any three of the things you may 
find there; but, remember, if you carry 
away any more than three or any less, I 
shal! grill you and eat you for my supper.” 

“It’s a bargaio,” said Oob. 
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So he went up-stairs to the treasure- 
chamber. There he saw, all covered with 
dust, huge bars of gold, vessels of silver, 
diamonds as large as hen’s eggs, and pre- 
cious things of all kinds. The floor was 
eovered with a deep layer of dust, which 
clung to Cob’s shoes as he walked. But 
Cob took none of the treasures. He looked 
around until he found a cow’s horn, lived 
with copper, and a puzzle-knot, which no 
one could untie, yet every one who saw it 
and undertook to undo wonld continue at 
forever. These two things,and no more, 
Cob took and brought down to the giant. 

** Ah!” said the giant; ‘‘but where isthe 
third thing of mine that you have carried 
from the chamber?” 

‘‘This dust, which clung to my shoes,” 
answered Cob, ‘‘and made me carry it 
away, whether I would or nct.” 

So the giant was obliged to let Cob go, 
and look for his supper elsewhere. Cob 
set off at once and made the best of his 
way to the card-house, where the Princess 
Sob was confined; and then, as the Prin- 
cess had previously instructed him, he 
blew the cow’s horn with all his might. 

At the first blast the walls trembled; at 
the second, they shook; at the third, they 
tumbled outward, leaving the Princess un. 
hurt in the center. And then the Princess 
Sob, who was dressed in a brand-new calico 
suit, covered with diamonds. clambered 
over the ruins and joined Cob, and the two 
made their way to the rock, which opened 
at the call, and they came out on the rock 
beyond. 

Just then they heard a clap of thunder 
in the distance, and knew that the giant 
had entered the roek in pursuit. So Cob 
knocked on the rock three times, and when 
the Djin appeared Cob handed him the 
puzzle-knot. The Djin tried and tried, and 
grew so interested that he paid no attention 
to Nob’s call from inside; and Cob and Sob 
went off about their own business. 

A month after, when Cob and Sob had 
been married, they came back by the road, 
and there was Wob, very thin and pale, 
working away at the knot. 

**Can’t you undo it?” asked Cob. 

‘*Not ye” said the Djin; ‘‘ but I shall 
presently.” 

‘‘Nob must be dead in there by this 
time,” said Sob. 

Then Cob blew the born, and the wall of 
rock crumbled to pieces and covered up 
Nob forever; and Cob and Sob made their 
way over the fragments, and took posses- 
sion of the giant’s castle and all his treas- 
ure, and reigned over the Land of the Jim- 
bles all their lives. 

And Wob is trying to undo that knot to 
this day. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CALL. 


BY HARRIETTE REA. 








NEARLY forty years ago, one June day, a 
white horse and a chaise were led to the 
door of an old farm-house, and the father 
and mother drove away, leaving four chil- 
dren (all girls) alone with Aun for the after- 
noou 

Now this was something outside of the 
ordinary state of things. Usually an aunt 
was visiting there, or Miss Ward was sew- 
ing—some one of whom the children stood 
in awe. Then Sallie, the second girl, ten 
years old, was hardly ever left with the 
others. She was so full of mischief that 
the older people said: ‘‘If you will take 
her away, we can manage the rest.” But 
to-day father and mother must go together, 
and the charges were given to Ada, for Ann 
was too busy to be disturbed. 

Hardly was the chaise out of sight when 
Sallie’s quick eye spied a well-kpown horse 
and carriage coming up the Andover road, 
and she hastened to give the alarm. 

**There’s the minister! He’s coming here! 
Oh! Ada, what shall we do? Let’s run out 
to the barn.” 

Now, in those days a call from a minister 
was a serious, solemn occurrence. Children 
especially dreaded it, for fear of the ques- 
tions he might ask; and, though they all 
loved Parson Maynard, with his white hair 
and mild, pleasant face, yet Ada felt that 
she was called to pass through a terrible 
ordeal. 

But she was very womanly, in spite of her 
twelve years; and now she said to her sis- 
ters: 





_ “Don’t leave me alone. Let us all sit 
down on the sofa and see how well we can 
behave.” 

‘*T ate thum fennel in meetin’ last Thun- 
day afternoon, and I’m ’f’aid he’ll ’member 
it,” said Ruth, who was four ‘years old 
and would lisp. 

“I saw him look right at me when I 
pushed you, Clare,” said Sallie; ‘‘but I’m 
going to hold my cat, any way.” And she 
took up old Grim, who had been dressed in 
a doll’s cloak and hood, while enjoying her 
after-dinner nap. 

“Don’t talk any more, girls. 
see, he’s getting out? I’m going to put on 
Mothber’s half-handkerchief and white 
apron, sv as to look older.” 

And while the minister was tying his 
horse, Ada slipped into the other room» 
and came out dressed so much like a little 
old woman that the children burst vut 
laughing. Now Parson Maynard knocked, 
and Ada whispered: 

** All stand up when he comes in. Sallie, 
do cover up that cat!” 

‘*How do you do, my little girl?” And 
the old gentleman bowed as respectfully as 
if it had been her mother. ‘‘ Are your 
parents at home this afternoon? ” 

‘No, sir. They have both gone to Low- 
ell. Won’t you please come in?” 

‘Yes, I will stop a few moments, as I 
may not be able to call again for some 
time.” 

He took a seat in the arm-chair, his eyes 
resting with an amused expression upon 
the quaint little figure before him, who im- 
medintely seated herself at the head of the 
three others. Sallie folded her arms, Clare 
took hold of Ruth’s hand, and all four 
were motionless as statues. 

“I believe you all attend meeting and 
Sunday-school. Do you not?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ada. 

‘‘Do you remember the texts of last Sab- 
bath?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. It was Genesis, thirty-ninth 
chapter and first verse, in the forenoon, and 
Luke, twelfth chapter and second verse, in 
the afternoon.” 

‘‘Very well; very well, indeed, my child. 
And could you comprehend the meaning of 
either discourse?” 

“Yes, sir. I understood about Joseph’s 
selling his brother— No, I mean the brefth- 
ren selling Joseph.” 

**And could your sister, next, tell me 
what her last Sunday-school lesson was 
about?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Sallie. ‘‘It was about 
Noah. I remembered it, because, when 
I got home, Marcus, one of our hired 
men, let me get into the corn-chest in the 
meal-room and play I was in the Ark, and 
he said he’d be a whale on the outside.” 

Poor Ada’s face grew crimson, and she 
touched Sallie to keep still. 

‘‘T trust it was not on Sunday afternoon 
that you played, my little girl. I trust it 
was on Monday. Sunday is not atime for 
play.” And the minister looked so serious- 
ly at Sallie that she hung her head and 
wished she hadn’t told him. He contin- 
ued: ‘Could the next tell me the names 
of Noah’s three sons?” 

“Yes, sir. Sham, Sam, and Japan!” re- 
plied Clare, promptly. 

The corners of the old man’s mouth 
quivered a little: but he did not smile. 

“You mean Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
That is right. Now, can this youngest girl 
tell me who was the oldest man who ever 
lived?” 

‘‘ Yeth, thir,” said Ruth, trembling all 
over, yet determined to tell all she knew. 
‘‘It ith old Mr. Bethee. He wath at meet- 
in’ lath Shunday. I thaw him.” 

‘Oh! Mr. Maynard,” excluimed Ada, 
with tears in her eyes, for Ruth was her 
special care, ‘‘she does know about Me- 
thuselah.” 

‘“‘Never mind, never mind. I think 
you are well-behaved little girls and a 
credit to your mother; but remember, my 
children, there are graves in yonder church- 
yard no longer than yours would be. You 
must study your Bible, and with daily 
prayer impress its truth upon your hearts, 
I will now say Good-bye.” 

Just as he was shaking hands with Sallie, 
old Grim, the cat, woke up, and, seeing a 
strange man bending over her, made a 
plunge for the door; but, being entangled 
by the cloak and bonnet, which she still 
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wore, rolled over and over, spitting and 
growling furiously. Finally, getting on her 
feet, she darted through the upen window, 
80 close to the nose of the horse, who was 
quietly feeding, that he jumped up and 
down until his harness rattled. 

Parson Maynard hurried out, and a broad 
smile lighted up his face as he drove away, 
for bis last sight was of old Grim up the 
elm tree and tearing away at her head-dress, 
of which only a few scraps remained. 

LowELL, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dresceed “ Puzzies.” Tue innoerenpDeNnt, New York.) 





EASY CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In water and in earth. 
In horror and in mirth, 
In ruler and in reign. 
In verdant and in vain. 
In lassie and in girl. 
In toilet and in curl. 
In woolen and in lace. 
In head-dress and in face. 
In village and in green. 
In hearing and in “ seein’.” 
In blacking and in blue. 
In blueing and in glue. 
In carmine and in lake. 
In cookie and in cake. 
In kindness and in kick. 
In suffer and in sick. 
In misery and mirth. 
In sleeping and in birth. 
In resting and in sit. 
In hitter and in bit. 
My whole is a poem. 
When yousee him, you’ll know Im, 


CORKSCREW. 


. Akind of carriage. 
An article. 

» Atune. 

. An excavation. 

A gentleman’s title. 

. Found at a farm. 

» Also. 

- Quick. 

. For carrying. 

- Fixed. 

» For traveler’s use. 


To perform. 
Strange. 

. To flee. 

» A town in France. 
A demon, 

- Aclub. 

- Abint. 

» An animal. 


(heat +e «oe ¢ Gs & 6S 


L. H. 


BURIED ANIMALS, 
( Zasg.) 

1. 1 would rather be a rapid writer than a 
slow one. 

2. Let us go to the store of Brooks & Co., 
where they sell bows. 

8. Do good always. 

4. America, the home of the free! 

5. See that dog pant! He ran a mile with- 
out stopping. 

6. Let’s have a race, Basil. I, on my veloct- 
pede, will give you a handred yards start. 

7. Printers call that tumbled-down type pi. 
Give a better definition, if you can. 

8. See that borse go at break-neck speed ! 

9. Here’s a piece of candy for each. Or, see! 
Here’s lemonade. But they cannot 7 oe. 


SYNCOPATION AND CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Syncopate a small thread of vegetable pro- 
duction and leave flame. 

Syncopate a brute and leave most excel- 
lent. 

Syncopate a Latin numeral and leave to 
judge. 

Syncopate wide and leave a kind of nail. 

Syncopate curves and leave something 


very useful at night. 
Place these words in order, and you will 
find the syncopated letters will form a central 


meaning an article of food. 
aaa L. 8. R. H. 


ROSS AND SQUARE. 
*s *# *# & & & 


o 
* 
* 
7 
** * 
7 


* 
a 
* * * 
7 
* 


oe 2 < 


a sailor; 2, musical ; 


* * # 


Three cross-words: 
8, to turn aside. 

Perpendiculars : 1, spotted ; 2, not legal ; 3, 
opposed to nominalist. %. Be 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Words of four letters each.) 

1. A young woman. 

2. A river in Germany. 

8. A feminine title. 

4. To care for. 

5. An imaginary monster. 

6. A part of speech. 

Initials and finals: two English poets, 


* 
* 
* 
“+ 
* 
* 
1, 
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REVERSALS. 

By reversing, change, 1, a child’s plaything 
toan exclamation ; 2, a timepiece to placed; 
3, dress to a word meaning to boast; 4, to 
wound to boy’s playthings; 5,a month toa 
fruit ; 6, crude to battle ; 7, part of a desk to 
recompense ; 8, a wooden pai] to a conjunc- 
tion ; 9, an adverb of time to gained; 10, an 
insect to a seaweed. L. H. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 19 letters and form a very 
important branch of the Government service. 

To 8, 5, 2,4 a bad reputation is very un- 
profitable. It is like a 14, 19,9, 16. To 16, 8, 
14, 13, 6 against authority is a1, 15, 9, 8, start- 
ing on the road to 10, 11,12,17. No7, 18, 4, 
18 person will take the first step. DOLLY. 

ANSWERS 1T0 PUZZLES OF SEPT. 1st. 

BuRIED CHRISTIAN NAamMeEs.—Allen, Amos, 
Ada, Eva, Theodore, Hugh, Ira, Stella, Ida, 
Beatrice, Edna, Winifred, Edwin, Ernest, Eben- 

En1ema.—‘‘ Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree ?”’ 


CrOss-worRD EniGMa.—Saratoga. 


SEVEN-LETTER CROSS. HOUR-GLASS. 
BANCESRS c H AOS 
A R Cc APs 
R I H P 
GRIMAC E ALE 
E 8 M LE E RS 
8 oO E 
TAISBT AS 

BRP 2 STE CLI IEE 


TERRIBLE HECLA. 


From the geyser there isa plain view of 
Hecla, that awful volcano that hus so often 
threateved the very existence of the people 
of this unfortunate island. It isinteresting 
only on account of its history, and looks so 
much like other mountains that, unless you 
were a geologist, you could not tell it from 
hundreds of others. Being 5,364 feet high, 
it has particular charms for Englishmen, 
who seem to be born with a hereditary pro- 
pensity to climb; but, as most of the ponies 
that have attempted to climb it came down 
with a rush over its treacherous pumice- 
lined sides, no sane American has yet been 
up to its top. About the time they celebrate 
the next millennial here, when they put up 
a Jacob’s ladder, as they have at Mount 
Washington, and introduce a railroad, with 
calcium-light effects, as they have at Vesu- 
vius, Americans, I have no doubt, will be 
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quite frequent at the summit. Their repre- 
sentative is there now, for it is a favorite 
screeching-place for the eagle. The reputa- 
tion of Hecla is like many others—more 
than her due. She is heard of in all lands, 
yet Skapta Jokul hasdone twiceas much in 
a volcanic way, and little is known about 
her. Why these fierce and vigorous vol- 
canoes should be of the feminine gender I 
know not; but so it stands in Norse, and 
and when I go to Rome I do as the Romans 
do. 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 





rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eascs of the Blood and Liver, etc. 













a MEDAL 
EXPOSITION, 1878. 





JENNINCS’ SANITARY DEPOT 


JENNINGS’ WATER CLOSETS 


SINKS 


PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


AAMNMUFACT Wt 


JRINALS & WASH-BA 


NEW YORK 7 BURLIN f 


1788. BAGON PLANUS, 138 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 











SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 


New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





-KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES! 


Because it actaon the LIVER, BOWELS 












The “EARPHONE” 


MAKES THE DEAF HEAR. 


A full trial is given before puschasing. 
All interested should call and examine or enclose 
stamp for circular. H. T. CLARK, 729 Broadway, N, Y. 





Send for Price-L 
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and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
yvq ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili J d 
pation, Piles, or in Rb tiem, N € 
PyNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 

























SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
sf Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, BY 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 
Lf Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says * 
her boy was given uptodie by four prominent 
hysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 

idney-W ort. 









M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, bein bloated 
PB beyoud belief, but Kidney- Wort cured him, 
Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
* and other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-Wort. 
John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., #n 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles anc 
| pafter taking “barrels of other medicines,” 
Kidney-Wort made him weil. 









Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
Bd offered eight years with kidney diMeulty andes 
work. Kidney-Wort made him 








i Constipation and Piles. 

mm tH it isput up in Dry Vegetable Form in 

tin cans, one package of which makes six quarts 

Saof medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form. very Con- 

centyates, for those that cannot readily pre- 
t. 


ta” It acte with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 bg 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
Sd (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT, Bo 
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NEW 


AND 


MODERN. 


The most attract- 
ive and the most 
complete 


LARGE ARM 
MACHINE 


yet produced, 
In mechanical 


construction and @ 


finish we believe the 
No. 4 to be un-. 
equaled, 


A 


Pea, 1 O)oy 





— 


VICTOR, NUMBER 





: 


FOUR. 


lis ornamentation 
Is of the finest order, 
and twenty parts are 
fichly plated, 

It has all the 
qualities demanded 
of a first-class ma- 
chine in the present 
advanced state of 
the art. 

ILLUSTRATED 


CIRCULARS sent on 
application, 


| 





VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, — 





Middletown, Conn. 


80 


| er acne 


Siem and Garden. 


The Agriculiural Editor wili be glad to reecive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information tha! 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subsoribers who feel specially interested. 





TEXAS 





ProspaB_y few realize that Texas is as Jarge 
as six such states as New York. Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and [illinois are all large 
states. Put them side by side, cluster around 
them Maine, New Hampshire, Rbode Island, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetis, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, and you can cover them 
all with Texas as with a blanket, and leave an 
overhanging surplus of 6,000 square miles. At 
the ration of population of Massachusetts (186 
to the square mile) the whole present population 


of the United States could easily be sustained | 


in this young giant of the Southwest. 

The value of the state’s products has in- 
creased from $57,820,141 in 1878-79 to $95,960,- 
930 in 1880-81. The following is a statement 
of the amount and value of state staples for 
the year 1880-81: cotton, 1,260,247 bales; 
value, $56,711,115; wool, 20,671,839 pounds ; 
value, $4,754,522; hides, 12,262,052 pounds ; 
value, $1,471,446; cattle, 781,874 head; value, 
$15,928,018 ; horses and mules, 28,175 head: 
value, $1,408,750; grain, 39,665 car-loads; 
value, $6,941,375; lumber, 278,609,542 feet; 
value, $5,572,191; cotton-seed cake and oil, 
$1,242,215; miscellaneous products, $1,344,- 
728; sugar and molasses, $591,470; total 
value, $95,960,930. 

There has been expended during the year 
for railroad construction within the state per- 
haps something like $20,000,000, which, added 
tothe above, would give a grand total of 
$115,960,930 as the sum derived by Texas to 
the credit of its industrial and agricultural 
resources, or fully double that of the year 
1878-79. 

Wheat-growing in Texas scarcely runs back 
of 1875; yet its yield of two and a half million 
bushels is no inconsiderable factor in the sum 
total of this great breadstuff of the country, 
while the possibilities of the future crop are 
almost boundless. The average yield of oats 
is thirty-seven bushels per acre, of the best 
quality, while sixty and eighty bushels are ob- 
g2ined in especially favorable soils. 

The sugar crop is limited, because of the 
lerge amount of capital necessary to the plant 
ofa sugar farm; yet 5,654 hogsheads of sugar 
and 12,244 barrels of molasses attest that Texa® 
{s abundantly able to supply very largely, if 
not entirely, the deman’‘! for these articles, for 
which we now pay yearly to Cuba and the 
West Indies such enormous sums. There sre 
no statistics of the yield of fruits, berries, nuts, 
and grapes; but ft is known to be a land 
wherein all these products of Nature grow 
abundantly. In a room on the first floor of 
2:3 Broadway ts a display that will convince 
the most incredulous that Texas is destined to 
be a very large producer of early vegetables 
and fruits. Apples that would do credit to any 
Northern orchard, peaches equal to Delaware's 
best, pears of which two specimens weigh 
respectively 26 and 32 ounces, oranges, figs, 
plums, ete. attest beyond dispute what has 
been done in this line. Grapes grow wild in 
the greatest profusion all over the country. 
The pecan (finest of nuts) is found in greatest 
perfection there. With an elevation of 500 to 
2,000 fect above the sea, its climate is delight 
ful. The cool trade winds off the Mexican 
Gulf so temper it that the thermometer rarely 
goes above 92 degrees. The nights are always 
coo! and delightful. As a sanitarium, West- 
ern Texas is rivaling California and Colarado. 
The dry, bracing air restores many who go 
there as a last resort. She has a large school 
fund, constantly growing. Her 
school system provides for a state university 
end two state normal schools, one for colored 
people. Scarce 9 settlement that has not its 
echool-house and church. 

The state debt is small and decreasing. 
Most counties are out of debt. Pay as you go 
isthe policy of the government and strie!ly 
adhered to. In immaterial progress Texas is 
second to no state in the Unicn. 


which is 


She is re- 
ceiving more than 1,000 immigrants daily, and 
hed at the close of 1880 over 3,000 miles of 
railroad, more than 600 miles of which were 
built that year. At the present time it is 
estimated ten milesa day are being completed, 
while new lines are being chartered and will 
soon be built. 

It is urged against Texas that the prevalence 
of lawlessness and crime overmatches its ad- 
mitted natural advantages aud warns peace- 
loving people to keep ata dstance. There is 
too much of it there. None deplore that more 
than its own citizens; but they answer, also, 
that the deeds of violence which stain the 
pages of ber press and the annals of ber courts 
are largely the work of foreigu malefactors 
among each other and do not affect directly 
peaceable, law-abiding citizens. They point 
to their schools and churches in every town, 
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village, and settlement as an evidence that 
they are a religious, God-fearing people. 
They bring to witness the two hundred thou- 
sand emigrants from every state in the Union, 
as well as from over the water, who yearly 
settle in her borders, in proof of their assertion 
that life and property are safe and secure in 
Texas. Come whence you may, say they, you 
ean scarce go to any place im all her wide 
borders where you will not find some friend or 
acquaintance from your own state, who will 
attest his sense of security and peace amid his 
fellow-citizens of the Lone Star State. 

Looking forward into the near future, one 
{s impressed with the immense possibilities of 
this vast empire—a state capable of support- 
Ing in comfort and plenty the entire 50,000,000 
people now scattered over the Union; and 
when we see that this vast territory is already 
being gridironed with railroads, that are pene- 
trating the rich fields of Mexico and South 
and Central America, one readily realizes that 
this young state must necessarily soon become 
populous and wealthy and have a large and 
weighty influence in the affairs of our country. 





ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE USE OF PYRETHRUM AS AN IN- 
SECTICIDE. 

Ur to a comparatively recent period the 
powder was applied to the destraction of those 
insects only which are troublesome in dwell- 
ings, and Mr. C. Willemot seems to have been 
the first in the year 1857 (?) to point out ite 
value against insects injurions to agriculture 
and horticulture, He goes, however, too far 
in his praise of it, and some of his statements 
as to its efficacy are evidently not based upon 
actualexperiment. Among others, he proposes 
the following remedy: *‘ In order to prevent the 
ravages of the weevil on wheat-flelds, the pow- 
der is mixed with the grain to be sown, in pro- 
portion of about ten ounces to about three bush- 
els, which will save a year’s crop.” This is 
simply ridiculous, as every one who is familiar 
with the properties of Pyrethrum will under- 
stand. We have during the pa-t three years 
largely experimented with it on many species 
of injurious insects, and fully appreciate its 
value as a general insecticide, which value 
has been greatly enhanced by the discovery 
that it can be most economically used in 
liquid solution; but we are far from consider- 
ing ita universal remedy for all insects. No 
such universal remedy exists, and Pyrethrum 
has its disadvantages, as has any other insecti- 
cide now in use. The following are its more 
serious disadvantages: 1. The action of the 
powder, in whatever form it may be applied, 
isnot a permanent one in the openair. If, 
e.q., it is applied toa plant, it immediately 
affects the insects on that plant with which it 
comes in contact ; but it will prove perfectly 
harmless to all insecta which come on to the 
plant half an hour (or even Jess) after the appli- 
eation. 2. The powder acts in the open air (un- 
less, perhaps, applied in very large quantities) 
only upon actual contact with the insect. If, 
¢. g., it is applied to the upper side of a cotton 
leaf, the worms that may be on the underside 
are not affected by it. 3. It has no effect on 
insect eggs nor on pupe that are in any way 
protected or hardened. 

These disadvantages render Pyrethrum in 
some respects inferior to arsenical polsons; 
but, on the other hand, it has the one over- 
shadowing advantage that it is perfectly harm- 
less to plants or to higher animals, and, if the 
cultivation of the plant in this country should 
prove asuccess and the price of the powder 
become low enough, the above-mentioned dis- 
advantages can be overcome, toa certain de- 
gree, by copious and repeated applications. 

In a closed room the effect of Prrethrum on 
insects is by far more powerful than out-doors. 
Different species of insects are differently 
affected by the powder. Some resistite action 
most effectually—e. g., very hairy caterpillars 
and especially spiders of all kinds; while 
others, especially all Hymevoptera, suc- 
cumb most readily. In no case are the insects 
killed instantaneously by Pyrethrum. They 
are rendered perfectly Yelpless a few minutes 
after application ; but do not die till some time 
afterward, the period varying from several 
hours to two or even three days, according to 
the species. Many insects that have been 
treated with Pyrethrum show signs of intense 
pain, while in others the outward symptoms 
are much less marked. Differences in temper- 
ature and other meteorological changes do not 
appear to have any influence on the effect of 
Pyretbrum. 

Modes of Application.—Pyrethrum can be ap- 
plied: 1, in dry powder ; 2, as a fume; 3, as an 
alcoholic extract diluted; 4, by simple solu- 
tion of the powder in water; 5, as a tea or de- 
coction. 

The following recommendations are based 
on repeated experiments in the field: 

1, Applications of Pyrethrum as Dry Powder.— 
This method is familiar to most housekeepers, 
the powder being used by means of a small 








pair of bellows. It is then generally used 
without diluent; but, if it is unadulterated 
and fresh (which cannot be said in many in- 
stances of the powder sold at retail by our 
druggists), it may be considerably diluted 
with other pulverized material, without losing 
its deadly effect, the use of the powder thus 
becoming much cheaper. Of the materials 
which can be used as diluents common flour 
seems to be the best; but finely-sifted wood- 
ashes, saw-dust from hard wocd; etc., in short, 
any light and finely-pulverized material which 
mixes well with the Pyrethrum powder will 
answer the purpose. If the mixture is ap- 
plied immediately after preparation, it is al- 
ways less efficacious than when left in a per- 
fectly tight vessel for about 24 hours, or 
longer, before use. This has been proven so 
far only with the mixture of Pyrethrum with 
flour, but holds, doubtless, true also for 
other diluents. Mr. E. A. Schwarz expert- 
mented largely, under our direction, with the 
mixture of Pyrethrum and flour for the cotton- 
worm, and he found that one part of the 
powder to eleven parts of flour is sufficient to 
kill the worms (only a portion of the full- 
grown worms recovering from the effects of 
the powder), if the mixture is applied immed- 
lately after preparation ; but, if keptioa tight 
glass jar for about two days, one part of the 
powder to twenty-two parts of flour is suffi- 
cient to kill all averaged-sized worms with 
which the mixture comes in contact. For 
very young cotton-worms a mixture of one 
part of Pyrethrum to thirty parts of flour, and 
applied one day after preparation, proved 
most effective, hardly any of the worms recov- 
ering. 

An ordinary powder-bellows will answer for 
insects infesting dwellings, or for plants kept 
in pots in rooms, or single plantsin the gar- 
den; but it hardly answers on a large 
scale out-doors, because it works too 
slowly, the amount of powder discharged 
eannot be regulated, and there is diffienity in 
covering all parts of a large plant. Another 
method of applying the dry powder is to sieve 
it onto the plants by means of sieves; and 
this method is, no doubt, excellent for insects 
that live on the upper side of the leaves. For 
large, more shrub-like plants, with many 
branches, and for insects that hide on the 
under side of the leaves this method will be 
found less serviceable. A very satisfactory 
way of applying the powder on large plants, in 
the absence of any suitable machine or con- 
trivance, is to throw it with the hand, after 
the manner of seed-sowing. This method is 
more economical and rapid than those men- 
tioned above, and it has, moreover, the advan- 
tage that, if the plants are high enough, the 
powder can be applied to the under side of the 
leaves.— The Naturalist. 





ROSELAND PARE. 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


(Tae following from the Putnam (Conn. ) 
Patriot of August 19th in regard to Roseland 
Park, in Woodstock, will interest many who 
have watched the progress of that enterprise, 
and also many others in different sections of 
the country now specially interested in village 
and other public improvements.] 


‘*It has been our aim to keep our readers 
well posted in regard to hll matters of public 
jnterest, and especially to such as refer more 
particularly to our own neighborhood. We 
have noticed from time to time the many im- 
provements made in Roseland Park, and it 
may not be amiss to give a general summary 
of the work done to this date and to state 
briefly what is proposed in the future. 

‘‘When the extensive grounds of what now 
constitutes Roseland Park were purchased, 
some eight years ago, the special attractions of 
the spot were little known even to the citizens 
in the immediate vicinity. It was private 
property, and almost inaccessible, except by 
wood-choppers, tisherman, and thirsty cattle in 
quest of water atthe lake. The whole ground 
near the lake for a half mile or more was 
simply a mud-hole, with only here and there a 
cattle-path tothe water. Now all this has been 
changed by the dumping of more than three 
hundred thousand loads of sand and loam. A 
substantial wall has been built as a breakwater, 
about half the distance from the south line to 
the ‘‘North Brook,’’ which bounds thé prop. 
erty in that directiou. The remainder of the 
wall will be built as fast as the adjoining 
ground can be graded, both going along 
together. About two years, it is expected, will 
be required to finish the wall and grading to 
the Brook. When this is all done, what is now 
called Roseland Park Avenue will, in its whole 
round, be at least a mile and a half in length, 
on both sides of which elms and flowering trees 
and shubbery will be planted, making it a 
beautiful driveway, a delightful place for 
amateur bicyclists to exfibit their skill, and 
agrand lake-side promenade for all visitors, 
The grading of the hitcbing-grounds will go on 
simultaneously with the work above named 
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and special pains will be taken to make these 
grounds a desirable and comfortable spot for 
& thousand teams or more, on public occasions. 
The bitcbing-posts are to be readjusted at safe 
and proper distances apart, and between each 
is to be planted a tree, so that, at length, the 
whole spot will be well shaded, as well as im- 
proved and beautified. As the grading pro- 
ceeds northward, the new grounds made will 
be planted with the choicest winter fruit, 
walnut, and other desirable trees But these 
will be placed back, so as not to interfere with 
the slade-trees along the driveway before 
spoken of. Much other work is embraced in 
the general plan. All the open grounds and 
avenues near the entrance-gates of the Park are 
to be improved and beautified. Years of labor 
will be required to complete these improve- 
ments alone—all outside of the grove or Park 
proper; but all are embraced withiu the plan 
referred to. Mount Eliot is also to be improved 
by grading and leveling at its summit, where 
it will be adorned with a summer-house and 
flowering shrubs, plants, and numerous hardy 
rose-bushes. The grounds of the amphitheater, 
where all the great mass-meetings and cele- 
brations have been held, are to be regraded, 
terraced, and finished complete by turfing up 
the sides and the planting of flowering trees, 
shrubs, rose-bushes, ete. A large greeuhouse, 
asummer house (at the point where the fire- 
works are now exhibited), and perbaps a 
reception hall or building, to accommodate dis- 
tinguished guests who may be preseat on pub- 
lic occasions (a portion of which may possibly 
be used as a museum for the safe keeping and 
exhibition of relics and heir-looms of by-gone 
days)—all these are embraced in the plan for 
making complete the attractions of Roseland 
Park. It is intended that this place, which is 
henceforth to be devoted to public uses and 
which has been chartered by the State of Con- 
necticut, shall be an honor to Woodstock and 
to the state and a delightful summer retreat 
and resting-place for old and young, where 
within our Own neighborhood and for all 
future time can be had all that can reasonably 
be desired in the way of a public park.” 











FENCES. 


Ir is, of course, next to impossible to do 
away with fences altogether. Division fences 
of some kind are desirable ; yet thousands of 
miles of useless fences exist throughvut the 
country, and which the thoughtful farmer 
should seek to remove, as circumstances will 
permit. Few realize how costly a fixture the 
farm-fence is, and itis only by the presenta- 
tion of aggregated facts that an interest is 
arousedin the matter and attention secured. 
Illinois is said to have ten times as much 
fence as tbe whole of Germany and it is 
claimed that Dutchess County, N. Y., bas 
more than all France, Germany, and Holland 
combined. A few years since in South Caro- 
lina the improved land was estimated to be 
worth $20,000,000, while the fences at the 
same time had cost $16,000,000. The annual 
cost of replacement, is at least, a tenth of the 
first cost. A caleulation made some eight 
years since placed the cost of the fences in 
the United States at $1,300,000,000. More than 


forty years ago Nicholas Riddle said the 
fences in Pennsylvania had cost $100,000,000 
ln Obio they have cost a still larger sum; 
while in New York, only a few years since, 
the estimated cost of the fences was $144,- 
600,000. Some time in the future many fences 
now in use will disappear, and boundaries 
wili be marked with fruit and shade-trees or 
neat hedge-rows.—American Cultivator. 





THE CULTIVATION 
CRESS. 
Tue water-cress (Nasturtium officinale) is one 
of the most wholesome of our wild plants, out 
of which category, however, it bids fair soon 
to emerge as the quite modere idea of cultiva- 
tion spreads. It is useful in salads, and as an 
esculent with salmon nothing surpasses it, 
eaten with a little vinegar. The authorities 
all agree that it was first grown at Erfurt, 
Germany, ‘‘about the middle of the sixteenth 
century,’’ and the very distinctive character 
of the Erfurt variety (“Erfurt Sweet” or 
“Erfurt Green’), which differs immensely 
from all the English varieties, suggests that it 
is, as a variety, the result of special fluences 
long continued. The still noted water of 
Springhead, Northfleet, was the first center of 
the industry in England, and the beginning of 


OF WATER 


_the cullivation there only take6 us back to 


1808, when a Mr. Bradbury took it iu hand and 
established a trade in supplying the London 
markets. 





A STRAWBERRY PROTECTOR. 


Iris a cheap baked-clay saucer, twelve to 
thirteen inches in diameter, with a hole in the 
center. The advantages claimed by its use 
are: a mucb larger crop; much finer berries ; 
cleaner and free from sand and dirt; mulch- 
ing the ground ; the retention of the rains to 
the roots Of the vines ; killing the weeds ; ear- 
Mer rij ; easier They areturned 
over as a Winter p m to the vines. Per- 


sons who have used it pronounce it the most 
important invention ever made in connection 
with strawberry raising.— Gardener's Monthly 
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) © JFECWERING \TREES. 
3 = T ; 

W. ©. Barer, in bis paper on ‘“ Ornamental 
Planting,” read at the Dayton meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen (of which oor —— 
he is president), named the following trees a0 exquisite an de- p Z 
which are desirable for their attractive flowers: 2 
Virgilia lutea ts placed at the head of the list, 
on account of its long racemes of pure 
white blossoms. The Chinese magnolias and 
the Judas tree follow, and the large, double- 
flowering cherry, white flowering dogwood, 
double ‘scarlet aud double white hawthorn, 
white-fringe, double-flowering borse-chest- | 


Y- 











ER & 
combined. 





thou 

rich gold ornamentation render 
¥t one of the most pleasing and 
captivating pictures agents or 
dealers have undertaken to se!!. 


nut, redflowering horse-chestuut, colrenteria, 
doubleflowering peach, and scarlet maple; to | 
which we would add the amelauchior and | 
catalpa— Count Gentleman, in any sit@he Aono? ‘ 
: thd | We want Lady and Gentleman 

agents everywhere. A student 

in Pa.cleared during the last 

Holidays $92.50; Mrs. E. Call of 
| Mich. sold ten 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OK GALVANIZED. 








AGRICULTURAL. 





_ 
sold many pictures and engrav- 
ings, but I believe I camsay in 
trcth this Illustrated Lord’s 
Prayer excels in a Tiate- 
mess and beauty of design ond 
@xec ution anything of the kind 

00. Experienced canvassers 
work. Size 16x22? retails at S0ets. 
Bend AT ONCE TO ARNOL! 





Y six times as many barbs per 
ea et me eeanatie 
vient 2 temall as against large r 
nat att kurodkh the staple, and ts the only barb’ 
that is galvanized atter it is Snished, which 
adds greatly to its strength and durability, This wire 


This 
foot aléany other, and 


‘THE ‘PRETTIEST 


orden. sera when they seeit, wil] not be long in arranging for the agency of this 
pnt a» = agency we send Sedlohe, old of Hew version, on receipt of Qicts, Terms free 
Cut this ont and preserve 


RNOLO & MIGHOLS, 


dbeitien 


et 


to selling them for two 
An Illinois 


wri want the egency for 
the Illustrated Lord's Prayer & 
Ten Commandments, It sells 
better than anything elae I ever 
‘aw.” 

St does not require experience 


find this THE T 
which to raise funds for the 


day schools or classes. Size & x10 
te especialt adapted to S. 8 
classes, retall price l0cts, $5.50 





it. Write your Name, Post Office, nty and State Plainly. 


amore, DeKalb Co. lll. 
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de mtirely different meiple from any 
ot her, {s_amply sceured, Dy bee my _ and no in 

; on any other patent- . ores 
tM ERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 West 20th St, N. Y. 


STAR WIND ENGINE. 


Time-Tried and Storm-Test- 
ed, ot aliccted by suow orice. In 
CONSTRUCTION perfect; less wearing 
points. The 
best gov- 
erned, more 







for immediate 
onpecticut A 
over 20 years, 


tractive. We 





cultural Association, 
. ; th 


n fl paints.” 
= a eineting the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N.Y. 


PAD YOUR ROUSES WINE ATIORAL MIRED PAI. 


use and can be applied by any one. (iethen Hart, State 
writes: “In all my experience of 








will ship to 
any respon- 
sible tarm- 


cL 
Un elas i 
CET THE PES 


Five sizes made for Family Dairies. 
Factory use. They continue to be 
Churns of the 








return 
. Mw Grinders, 
5 Pumps, Tanks, and everything 
ertaining to farm water-supply. 
rite for Catalogue ‘“ B,” stating 





Fotr Sizes for 
the Standard 








Country. Send for a Churn or a De- 
¥LIN T WALLING & CO., | scriptive Circular to the Sole Manufacturers, 
Kendalivilie, Noble Co., Ind. 


Reliable Agents wanted. 


N@ TUG LINK | 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND-MILL POWER. 


The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulatin 
and presents no unnecessary 


I. X. 1. SPRL 











affords. the greatest protection to HORSES, Har- surface to the wind. Pronounced 
ness, Wagons, Plows, Mowers, and Reapers. Reliable by millwrights and mechanics to 
and fuatinteed as represented. Protect your Horse, be superior to all other mills 


Investigated the Champion. vail 
ves apion. 
| —--emaael ae vil 





them, or send stamp for Cirenlar to 
dD. RINE R & CO., 
Sole Owners and M ‘facturers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






ERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate ¢f Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
$2” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





TIFICIAL L 
and Cheapest. 
Guaranteed. 
promptly a! >. Apply to 
CHAS. MA. EVANS, GOV'T MANUF'R, 
J 152 W. 4th St., CINCINN ATT. 92. 


. 
tion 








$1 


DR. KENNEDY’S 


P | | d 

, from the worstCon- 
4 ed “ote sighteet king i the Throat. 
Th doné in over x peneme cases under my 
owe lant iat ifeody iets nerves: i 
etapa ie, cua of the r of the 


e in. 

a Weed 
other medicine. I 
6 from 
ates a bot- 


ROXBURY, MASS. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-kiown and th 


y efficient remedy 
red a world-wide rep 
and itis @ 


ae 

on 

ua Ga a 
it wil ar mony ry 


, JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONB & 
25 Be "Bold a druggist. 










) 
for diseases of — Eye has acqu 





y 
known means of Pérmaneént Cure for t 


loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 


method sent free. Curg yourself at Home, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


———— 
CANCER 
Cured by Dr, Kinasiey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last. 23 years. ore, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kings- 
ley's Asthma Specific and other remedies. Wrive for 
a circular giving full particulars. Addre 


W.J. B. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 











BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., Went Troy, N. Y. 


\ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pre Copper aud Tin for Chur 








PSehoo! te Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL’ 
WARR ED, Catslogne sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 





; : rem a LTT 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Buccessors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founprrs 
TrRoY, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church 8. 

t Catalocnes sent free to parties needing bells. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States,"—JoserH Cook. 

THE INDEFENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. {t discusses fearlessly all curient 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and erery 
quarter. It , more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious diseussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who readit. TRY IT FoR THIS YEAR. - 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grouuds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

» It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller departe 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 


(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. . 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 
mention some of them. 








We may 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMMER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD. 
Pres. T. D. WOOESEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT. | 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres, S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
LEONARD BACON. DD. LL'D. Rev. JOSEPH COOK, RACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof, @ EP. FISE D.D. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL ILTON," fC. M. MEAD, 
K. S. STORRS. D.D., LI Rev. DAVID SWING, c. P. CRANCH, ' 
Bishop A. C, COXE, D.D., LL-D., Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. 4. P. PEABODY, D:D., UL.D. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PI 
LOUISH CHANDLER MOULTON, C.S. ROBINSON. 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON B. ST 
Professor F.A. MARCH, LL. D.. a.” ; JAMES GRANT WILSUN 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. K. BEEC ER, 
P IMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. F. HURST, v.® . W. C. WILKINSON, 
bs MOND T LL. LLD., JAMES J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D. 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H CE, 
Prof. L. H, AT WATER, D.D., LL.D., B ILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., SE TERRY K, Rev. DAVID MACRAE 
Chan. HOWARD CI r: D.D.. AY PALMER, D.D.. FRANCES E. AR 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. ‘on. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY,D.D.. ’ 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D, J. J. PIATT. Prof. AS * GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LLD., J..T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, * 
& PACKARD, Jr.. M.D. AXTER, ANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
VERETT HALE, F) SWISSHELM, G. NORTRROP, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, B ARTE, SIDNEY LANTER. 
Prof N TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, . W. BEL 8, D.D. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D.D’, Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX,” 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. OC. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D.. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F’ TUTTLE, 
GEOR +* LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. HTRAM RICH. Prof. C. Fits 
Grdeident We PATTON P; sD D. Ny i, ond ro con vetoes: 
pT A rof. J. D. DANA, L1..D., T. 0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 


There is uo question of prominence in relicion, politics, science, education, finanee, or any 
othét department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not @iscuss. It bas 
regnlar departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 


ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted 8) 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. precept ge tpn topertre dies y Soh og 


From time to time sermons by emi 
are discussed in our editorial column 


opinions. 

OUR 
One subscription one year, in advance 
Fog 6:months, $1.50; for 3 months. 


nent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
8 freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
One subscripticn with three wew subscribers, 











50; for 3 months...... oad 24 all four in adv. ‘ remittan: 
One subscript‘om two years, in advance ss @ és | subec! 2 four years oe, 833 
: subscription with one NEW subsertber, both One th i= i i § 
n advance, one Temmittance.................. nit 
One subscri tion with two yEM subscribers, all 6 a One subenrintea’ 7a Babe atvance: (22.798 96 
ares ave Sane Eesctoseren 33 AL er at the same rate, invart- 


Sample Copies free upen.a 
-TKhese reduced prices ($2 00 ior a yoar’e-eubscription fn cinbe of five of more) are lower thar 
any of the stan religious weeklies, though the paper is very much larger and better, as com 
will show. Subseribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 
minme. Address . 
<8, Box 2787) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broa way, New York City 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


&2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.@0 
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02” Make all remittances payable to the erdvr of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t®#” Remittances must be wade in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if poesibie. When neither of 
these Can be procured, send the Moneyin a Keuis- 
TERK LETTER. ‘he present registration system (5 
virtualiy an absolut tect ‘ lossex by 
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are our Agents In Lond«a to receive sttbseriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


--0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


person who takes @ pepe: regularly from the 
ce--whether directed to his namie oF anoeher's 
or whether he has subscribed or not- is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must payall @rrearnges.or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unt!) payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3%. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and texving th.m uncalled for. is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. KACH INSERTION. 


lines to the inch. 20@ \ines tw the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. 1 "ag 
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BLISHER’S NOTICES....ONK DOLLAK PER AGATE 
J] D4¥, EACH TIME 

FINANCIAL Notiogs....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 


INK. 
Rel1GlOUS NOTICES........... Furry CEN Linn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 2787, 251 Brosiway, N.Y City 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


issl, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, i con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tne INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$38.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. es 
Reg, Price, 
MegricataMtt ssgcnccccscccccessccce $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 R00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 35 4 Uy 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly... 260 800 
Godey’s Lady's Book......... coco 3 9G 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 
“ 8 er ee 3 50 400 
ET eee 406 
os Young Peuple (Weekly). 1 35 1 
| ee een 17 20 
Lippincott’s Mayazine............ 20 386 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 26 
Littell’s Living Age...... moog 8 00 
National Sunday-schol Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 60 
St Nicholas Magazine............ a) 3 08 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 bw 40 
Weekly Tribune........... coccces 2 80" “3 OD 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... 250 800 
The Nursery ....... enesden -«- 1.80 13 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.;. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine............ --40 500 
Whitney’s Musical ouest......... 7 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 
Christian at Work....... ........ 2 7 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 





BEINC.- +s reeeereererseeesenes 1 % 
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Ret smolete in Plask: te 

Parlor, Lod e, and Church rniture. 

Nv charge for Ae Send re wy penreaee Catalogue. 
1 APELI & C0, 

"97 tednuse t.. Boston. 


HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Co.'s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES, 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES varices. 


variety. 
Ne. 43 East 234 ‘Ste, adj. ¥.™M. Cc. A. Building. 


ECKE 
& SON 


& Sc 1836), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Standard of Ex 
ained and Maintained. 
Endorsed _ “all + J Frems ent Artists, Mu- 
sicians, and or Tone, Touch, 
and 5 eater Wastanads nlp 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St, 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
simiiar name. 
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aS ee Pp 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tamnant’s SELTZER 
APERiznT (being a dry, white powder) bas over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
t is always ready. 


ATEST STYLES 








We Manufacture 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, | 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


tw” Fitted wih Billan’ e's Es Improved Spring 


ALL WORK STRICTLY PIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Cpnn. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C6,, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
_IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


ESTERBROOK’S Pens. 
2). as 


gORKs 

















ax 8 
* jo 7REa, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO. 








Congress Water 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in botties only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotele. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





THE 


D\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILKE. 


YLNANA 


biter = 


CANN) | 
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‘LeBOSQUET 


STEAM EATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


HEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


pitehars rh, 










NILES 


S 
¥, 
_ 
: 
YA PTO?.ac ( TALOGUES FREE 
<} lea, Shot Guus, Revcivers, Ammunition, Selo 
Fishlug Tachio, tazors,&c. sent C. O. D. for examination a. a.) 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pittsburgh, P 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Ry N. 
arehou 
and 7 2 St., New ¥ York: 
and 197 Lake St. , Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Brépeuiie, | Rams, Garden 

mp Chain and 
Fitters, = Curbs, Yard 
oem, Street Washers, 


Wonxs FOUNDED rv 1832. 
hest 





ee, 

; aud Centennial Exhi 

bition. 1876. 

, 0 ans. 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds. 
. Pianos $125 up. ithus. 

A BEATTY, W: NS. 





BEATTY. 


=i 














LINEN COLLARS AND GUFFS. 


GEO, 8. CLUERT, BRO. & C0., Mannfacturers, 


FOR SALE 8Y 


The Leading Dealers of the United States. 


as © > 


He er eral 


{ MANUPAOTORY, , 


DETROIT, MICH. 


They Gnghnate the Word 


The onl peat Organs having The 
rendering the Tone 


ual to Pipe ans. 

ived diploma and medal (high- 
est premium awarded) at the Centen- 
nial Exposition, 1876, and 


GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


at Paris ition, 1878, and 
everywhere pen rp , 


By the a) ion of Patent Tubes 
We are enabled to produce a tone so 
Uke that of a Pipe Organ as to de- 
ceive even experienced ears. 

We claim not simply that our Organs 
are to, but that they are superior 
to al others, and we cordially invite 
inspection. 

es: $45, 655, to $1,000. Cat- 
alogues mailed free. Monthly pay- 
ments, if 


W. F. TWAY, 


General Eastern Agent, 
41 E. 14th St. (Union Square), N.Y. 


TEXAS 


Arkansas c& IZz.cuisiana. 


A healthful, genial climate : an exceedingly aly productive soll nw a where, with common industry 
and p ce, a sure and can be had. 


The South-Western ‘Immigration Co. 


will mail, on application, free of cost, postage prepaid, books, with maps, giving reliable information of Texas, 
Arkansas, or Weste rn Louisiana. Those son ar a canes to a new country please address 


a 3B B. ¢ DUYAL. Gecretary, Austin, Texas. 
Vin We LANG, Pree, 243, Broadway. New Leadenhall St., London. E.C.. Eng. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful .. 
Fe Se eee oS It is Smooth, Glossy, 


ee a by the see that above “ TRADE 


MARC” is on cach package, and therevy get the’ *GENU RUBBER PAINT.” 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 














J. N. Vi 
Fereign Office :— 








ble, and 
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(September 8, 1881. - 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRIFANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 
WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS I8 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
&” Catalogues free on application. 


~ GANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is solicited. Orders 








from the country will have the best attention. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
TOR KITCHEN AND ROUSEROLD USE. 


« FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank. 

The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Closet Bowls. Ventilated 
QOdoriess Urinals. Fields’ Flash Tank. 
@tene Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


04 Beekman &t., N. Y. 








HOU RCrE§a 
USHITONS. 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING 0. 


THE 
Best in the Market. 
Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 
Gayeva, Kane Co., In1. 
Graham & Haines, 

Wp 8t., = ‘Be 


W. 0. ROGERS, 99 Court St., Room 4, Boston. 


COLUMBIA BICYOLE. 
























\Ais THE POPE i'F'G CO., 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 


Drunkenness treated Disease and permanently 
cured the Chloride of Gold 


ect gate cf Semnperance refers ane invite — 


MERRELL BROGB., 
1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 




















**Ture IspEerexpent’’ Pexss, Nos. ‘21 axp 23 Ross SvRErr. 





